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N old photographer—one of * 
A the type of thirty years 
ago, when twenty minutes 
for an exposure was the rule—was a guest 


of the New York Camera Club at its 
rooms at 121 West Sixty-Eighth Street 
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recently. Between his school 

and that of to-day there was a 

gap bridged by very great advances 

in the mechanics of photography as well 

as in the conception of what constitutes a 
good photograph. 
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The old man had seen some of the 
marvels of modern photographic equipment 
—the studio flashlight on which many 
photographers depend even in preference 
to daylight; the Cooper-Hewitt room, with 
its great mercury lamp that is more de- 
pendable than the sun; the printing lamp 
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where the walls were hung with examples 
of work done. . The old photographer wore 
a slightly puzzled look as his eye fell upon 
some of the pictures, but it lighted up with 
pleasure at others, and at the end of his 
inspection he summed it all up by saying: 
“What I can’t understand is that, while 
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Photographed by 
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FRANK S. HASTINGS, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE CLUB (ON 
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RIGHT) 


Photographed by Ferdinand Siark 


WILLARD P. LITTLE, VICE-PRESIDENT 


OF THE CLUB 


(ON THE LEFT) 


Photographed ly Ferdinand Stark 


that makes it possible to use printing-out 
papers at midnight, so perfectly are the 
sun’s rays reproduced, and a hundred and 
one other devices to make it possible to 
produce perfect work. Few professionals 
have so complete an aggregation of every 
detail of equipment for photography as 
this club of amateurs. Taking them all in, 
the old man shook his head slowly as he 
recalled the primitive appliances of his 
day. 

Then he visited the exhibition room, 


some of these members, with all this won- 
derful equipment for doing the best work, 
can turn out some photographs that are 
so wonderful, others produce work that in 
my day we would have thrown away.” 

And there he expressed a controversy 
that has been going on in photographic 
circles for years and has not been settled 
yet, save to the satisfaction of each in- 
dividual taste. 

The Camera Club of New York is not 
a group of faddists. Its two hundred 
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SNOW-SHOE TRACKS 
Photographed by D. F. Boyden 
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IN THE FOG 
Photographed by Hal D. Bernstein 
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VENICE 


Photographed by Maximilian Tach 


members are earnest, working amateurs, 
most of them business men who find a 
pleasant relaxation in the making of pic- 
tures, and while the club has in the past 
been rent with dissensions over schools of 
photography, it will be found to-day that 
the tendency is toward “ straight” pho- 
tography, eliminating largely the effort to 
invade the realm of the artist with the 
brush, and yet aiming to get the faithful- 


ness of the photograph for the more ar- 
tistic details of any given subject. 

Mr. Frank S. Hastings, president of the 
Camera Club, expressed himself recently 
as believing that the swing of the pendu- 
lum was bringing the amateur photog- 
raphers of this country back again from 
the freak pictures of a few years ago to 
the more legitimate field of the camera, 
namely, the faithful representation of the 
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thing photographed, but with a regard for 
the artistic that could not perhaps have 
been instilled without this incursion into 
the field of weird effects that were intended 
to ape the results of the brush. 


etchings through gum printing and the oil 
processes, but from the straight and nar- 
row path of absolute reliance upon the 
camera itself there is comparatively little 
divergence. Given a really good negative, 


SUNSET AT PALM BEACH 


Photographed by W. H. Close 


Thus it is that the extremes of pho- 
tography will not usually be seen at the 
Camera Club. There is no lack of work 
along lines of the genre, of attempts to 
gain by photography the effect of old 


the possibilities in developing and printing 
and toning are so great that little else is 
needed. But our old photographer might 
even quarrel as to what constitutes a really 
good negative. 
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IN THE WOODS 


Photog: aphed by John H. Tarbeli 
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MISSION CHURCH AT SANTA ANITA, MEXICO 





Photograthed by Atherton Browneli 
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Probably the old photographer would 
have included Mr. Toch’s “ Venice” 
among those that he would have thrown 
away. According to those old standards 
it is impossible to take a photograph 
against the light, and this was made 
through the arches, with the shadows fall- 
ing directly toward the lens. The details 
are consequently all in shadow. The 
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figures of the people are in silhouette; one 
cannot distinguish the details of the archi- 
tecture. 

That would be bad photography accord- 
ing to the old standards, and this raises 
the point as to what Mr. Toch was really 
trying to photograph. It was not to be a 
picture of the architecture. He cared 


nothing about making portraits of the un- 





Fhetograthed by C. Starks Freeman 
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PONTE VECCHIO 


Photographed by Maximilian Toch 


known people who lend life to the view. 
He was making a picture of Venice; one 
that would catch the “atmosphere” of 
the place and hold it in the print, that 
would bring to the aid of the observer all 
of his own misty dreams of Venice and the 
Grand Canal—in a word, that would bring 
imagination into the picture. 

Under the old processes of photography 
such a picture would not have been pos- 
sible owing to the halation of the old wet 


plates, but to-day many of the best at- 
mospheric effects are obtained by reversing 
the old rule and taking one’s picture 
against the light. Take the “ Ponte Vec- 
chio”” as another example. It would have 
been possible under other conditions than 
those that existed at the time of the ta- 
king of this photograph to get a negative 
that would have shown every detail with 
the fidelity of an architect’s drawing. In 
full sunlight directly back of the camera 
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LAGO MISUERNA 


hotographed by Malcolm Siuart 


LAKE LOUISE, CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Photographed by Maicolm Stuart 
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IN THE HARBOR—SUNSET 


Photographed by C. F. Clifton 
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Photographed ly Frank Russell 
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SWANS 


Photographed by H S Grinieese 
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STEAM SHOVEL WORKING IN THE CUT AT EMPIRE, PANAMA CANAL 


Photographed and copyrighted by Edith H. Tracy 








BRIDGE AT ALGECIRAS, SPAIN 


Photograthed by Willard P. Little 
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this result would have been obtained, but 
Mr. Toch preferred to employ the sun in 
a quartering position, thus throwing some 
of the buildings into half shadow, thereby 
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canvas surface, which adds materially to 
the final effect. 

Contrast these with Mr. 
Little’s “ Bridge at Algeciras.” 


Willard P. 
Mr. Little 
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SOUTH END OF MIRAFLORES LOCK, PANAMA CANAL 


Photographed and copyrighted bly Edith H. Tracy 


gaining a half subdued effect that com- 
ports itself well with the ancient character 
of the subject. Still further, the prints of 
these negatives are upon a paper having a 


is vice-president of the Camera Club and 
an indefatigable worker, but his tendency, 
as shown by this photograph, is toward 
the faithful reproduction of the thing seen, 
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“LAKE VILLA” 


Photogratled by W. H. Close 


In this photograph he has perfectly repro- 
duced under apparently perfect conditions 
a natural picture. No imagination is re- 
quired. It is simply a photograph of the 
kind that will meet with the entire ap- 
proval of the old photographer and of the 
new, because it is the product of the 


camera unaided by strange or unusual 
lighting. 

Similarly, the negative of Mr. John H. 
Tarbell’s “In the Woods” may be de- 
scribed as being photographically perfect. 
But it required the eye of a Monet to see 
in this bit of woodland a vernal composi- 
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tion that would transfer itself through the 
plate to the print with all the perfection of 
detail of the foliage and the delicate sha- 

dings between the foreground and the 
* middle distance. Still another print that 
may be called well-nigh photographically 
perfect is Mr. Atherton Brownell’s “ Mis- 
sion Church at Santa Anita,” the point 
about this being that the conditions them- 
selves were such that the shadows of the 
leaves of the tree at the left, falling upon 
the crumbling wall, have caused the camera 
to catch and hold an effect of age that is 
almost comparable with the imaginative 
effect that the artist with the brush might 
be expected to strive for. 

Much of the same quality is caught in 
the “ Lake Villa,” -by Mr. W. H. Close, 
shown perched high above the waters and 
surrounded by masses of heavy foliage. 
The imagination will read into this pho- 
tograph much of romance and of chivalry 
that is not actually in the picture itself, 
and that is one of the aims of your modern 
photographer. 

As an example of “composition,” the 
“ Swans,” by Mr. H. S. Grinleese, should 
be noted, the subjects being caught at the 
moment that was most eloquent. The 


photographic skill lay in the ability to see 
and instantly recognize that exact moment 


when the shutter should be snapped. 
There was no time to think it over. Mr. 
C. Sparks Freeman had even less time, 
probably, when he caught his “ Dog,’ so 
realistically that you can almost smell wet 
hair and anticipate a splash. 

Two very distinctly atmospheric effects 
are obtained by Mr. Dwight F. Boyden in 
“Snow-Shoe Tracks” and Mr. Hal D. 
Bernstein in “In the Fog.” There is 
something very cold and portentous of 
more snow in that wintry sky in “ Snow- 
Shoe Tracks,” but it is probable that the 
camera was not wholly responsible. The 
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very dense background behind the trees, 
as contrasted with the lightened but threat- 
ening sky, would seem to indicate that 
some manipulation of the negative had 
been done to gain an effect that is really 
the making of the entire picture and that 
would not have been there had the sky 
been of an even plainness. 

No such aid has been employed in “ In 
the Fog.” This is another of the pictures 
that the old photographer would have 
thrown away. More likely he would never 
have attempted it, since the light condi- 
tions were not “ perfect.” But Mr. Bern- 
stein’s idea was to photograph exactly the 
imperfect conditions that exist in-a fog 
and that render the most commonplace 
things picturesque. 

Few subjects are more popular with 
amateur photographers than sunset effects. 
Few cameras there are that have not 
looked into the eye of the sun as it was 
setting and endeavored to transfer to the 
plate the effect that most people climb hills 
to see. This again in itself is a contraven- 
tion of the old rules and laws of photog- 
raphy that insisted, and with perfect right- 
ness under the conditions that then existed, 
that you could not photograph into the 
light. It is owing to the existence of non- 
halation plates and films that this is now 
possible, and even with the ordinary film 
or plate a better effect can be obtained 
than in the old days of wet plates. 

As a rule, in such pictures the sun itself 
is obscured either by the horizon, as in the 
case of Mr.-Close’s “Sunset at Palm 
Beach,” or by clouds, as was evidently the 
case in Mr. A. H. Stoiber’s “ Sunset in the 
Harbor of Venice.” It is rarely that one 
sees a Sunset in which the sun is so evi- 
dent as in Mr, C. F. Clifton’s “In the 
Harbor,” for under these conditions it is 
difficult to secure a plate that is not “ light 
struck.” 





CONSTANCY 


Tuer is a love that perishes; and one 
That shall outlast the glory of the sun. 
Be mine the steadfast love that throbs each hour, 
Nor wastes its beauty like some heedless flower. 


Be mine the quiet service through all days, 
Serene and well content in hidden ways, 

Not that wild passion of a spendthrift June, 
Wasted in ashes at Life’s golden noon. 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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SED SAUNDERS put down 

/ the newspaper. He had been 

| reading of a surgical opera- 

tion. It seems a certain sing- 

| er was much afflicted by stage 

1 fright. An Italian doctor 

severed a tiny nerve in the singer’s nose, 

and high, lo, and behold! The singer, 

from thence, feared not an audience of 
any kind whatsoever. 

I had commented that nerves were fun- 
ny things. I quoted an early Western 
classic which, strange to say, was new to 
Red, about the man who feared rattle- 
snakes. This man found one at his elbow 
one day. He threw out his hand, and 
jumped—a cactus thorn entered his arm; 
he thought it the snake’s fang. 

Now, although he was ignorant of the 
effect of crotalid poisoning, he «exhibited 
every symptom, and was like to die until 
a friend extracted the cactus thorn and 
laughed at him, whereupon he instantly 
recovered. 

“Ts that straight talk?” said Red. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. “I read it 
in the paper.” 

“ Well, I could believe it,” he answered. 
“T’ve seen some funny things in the nerve 
line myself. One of the queerest was Bill 
Reeves’s talk about the ‘ Killin’ Nerve.’ ” 

This is the yarn Red unreeled: 

I found old Bill at the bottom of a 
cafon in Wyoming. He wasn’t the same 
man as when he started from the top. The 
fall bent him up considerable. I had to 
tote him near three mile to get to his 
shack. Bill stood over six foot high, and 
when I dumped him in his bunk I begun 
to wonder if he was worth it. Then I had 


to fix his busted arms and legs and things, 
and as there wasn’t any neighbors, I had 
to stay right there until Bill got well. 

Whiles Bill was gettin’ well, all the 
gentlemen he had killed used to come up 
and talk to him. It sure was tart to sit 
in that little cabin o’ nights and listen to 
Bill argue with the men he had put out of 
business. There was no bad feelin’ in it, 
and though I couldn’t see the other feller, 
nor hear him talk, I almost could from 
the way Bill put his hands around and his 
answers to him. 

Bill had two big mustaches, like the 
horns of a longhorn steer, and a pair of 
eyebrows that would make a splendid set 
of whiskers for a Chinaman. He had long 
front teeth and a big nose. He whistled 
all his “ s’s”” when he talked. 

This performance used to get me nerv- 
ous. I didn’t mind the first few nights, 
but one evening, when there was a thunder- 
storm comin’ up, and I was just beginnin’ 
to see sort of outlines of Bill’s company, 
it got me sweatin’. 

“Look here, Bill,” I said. “ Suppose 
you excuse yourself to these gents this 
evening. Let’s you and me talk about 
smallpox or something pleasant. I dare 
say your friends were all right when they 
were alive, but they’re damn slow com- 
pany now.” 

Poor old Bill turns his fever-bright eyes 
on me and says: .“ I’m sure displeased I 
bother you, Red, but I got to give this 
gentleman satisfaction. I give ’em satis- 
faction when they were on earth, and I'll 
give ’em satisfaction now they’re off o’ it. 
I always aimed to give anybody that want- 
ed it satisfaction.” 
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“ Well, go on with it, then,” I says, and 
resigned myself. I beckoned to the fire- 
place where these outside parties used to 
come from. “ Next!” I says. “ Who’s 


this feller, Bill?” 

Bill looked into the fireplace. 

“ That’s young Bascombe,” he says. 
“ Bascombe,” he whispers to me behind 
his hand, “he took up Jim Lawrence’s 
That’s the feller I was tellin’ you 


quar’l. 
about.” 

“ Now, Bassy,” says old Bill Reeves, 
“ you know blame well you come a huntin’ 
me. I wouldn’t have done you no harm if 
you just stayed in a young man’s place, 
but when you gets a double-barrel shot- 
gun and lays for me behind a tree—why, 
that’s goin’ too far. I just seen enough 
o’ you stickin’ out from behind that tree 
to shoot at, and I shot at it. _That’s the 
reason why you are where you are, Bassy, 
and I don’t see why you come a botherin’ 
me about it. 

“ What’s that? Oh, no, you couldn’t 
drive me out of no country in a million 
years, Bassy. I ain’t the kinder person no 
man can hitch up and drive out of no- 
wheres. You shouldn’t have done it. You 
knew perfectly well I had the killin’ nerve.” 

Right here I broke into the conversation. 

“The killin’ nerve?” I said. “ What’s 
that, Bill?” 

Bill forgot his visitor for a minute and 
turned to me. 

“Why, you know what that is, Red,” 
he said. “It’s that nerve that when a 
man is crowded too hard he don’t think of 
scrappin’ with his fists, nor of heavin’ a 
rock at the other feller, but he wants to 
get hold of something of a finishing na- 
ture, like an ax or a gun or a knife, and 
just plumb settle the business then and 
there. The killin’ nerve is located in the 
pit of your stomach. It gives you a kinder 
cold, frozen feelin’, or else a red-hot, dan- 
cin’ feelin’, and when you got it good and 
strong there ain’t no room on this earth 
for both you and the other feller.” 

“Much obliged, Bill,” I says to him. 
“ Go on with your conversation.” 

So he and young Bascombe talked it out 
whilst I smoked cigarettes and shivered 
down the spine of my back and listened to 
the thunder moanin’ in the distance and 
wished to God I was somewhere else. 

Bill Reeves got well, and him and me 
used to laugh over those talks, but I never 
forgot about the killin’ nerve. It makes 
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two different kinds of people of men. 
There are men who will fight most ram- 
pageous, but never could be brought to 
kill. There are other men who don’t like 
a scrap at all, but will kill at the drop of 
the hat. It don’t seem to be nothin’ in 
disposition nor habits; it’s just like old 
Bill Reeves said—a matter of the killing 
nerve. 

The queerest show of this I ever bunked 
into was Algernon Augustus Lewis. The 
reason why I didn’t plug Al when he tore 
loose at me is because he was drove to it. 
In a funny, ‘ longest-way-round-is-the- 
shortest-way-home’ style, Al was forced. 

Circumstances packed around poor little 
old Al like a bunch of kiotes, and they 
nipped and yapped and snipped till Al 
took a shot at me. 

Al was a painter by trade—one of them 
gangle-legged painters that wabbles when 
he walks. He had a long, thin neck and 
an Adam’s apple bobbing up and down 
like a glass ball in a shootin’-gallery. It 
was a regular display to see Al take a glass 
of beer. That Adam’s apple would travel 
fifty foot to one schooner. Then Al’s ears 
stuck out; his lower lip kinder rested on 
his chin; his chin drew back from it real 
modest. Takin’ it altogether, Algernon 
looked about as assassinatin’ as a lady 
jack-rabbit. But there you are! Al had 
the killin’ nerve in him! 

Algernon Augustus Lewis! There’s 
something about the Allie and Gussie that 
wouldn’t hitch with harmful instincts at 
all, and Al’s harmful instincts had a funny 
twist, but they was there just the same. 

The start of his trouble was his sister 
Petty, one of these almost-pretty girls— 
with black eyes that didn’t mean nothin’ 
and cheeks as red as paint—the kinder gal 
that looks like they have been turned out 
by the thousand to meet a bargain trade. 
You can’t say these girls go wrong, nor 
even become wrong; and when you come 
right down to it, let ’em get as wrong as 
they can and there ain’t much to it ex- 
cet for other people. 

‘Lue most you could say for Petty Lewis 
was that she was female. She got stuck on 
Jack Folk. 

Folk was a big slob. For size, he al- 
most measured in my class. He was 
ketcher for the baseball nine; dressed well, 
in a sporty fashion; wore lots of jewelry, 
and was a blackguard to the lining of his 
heart. I never took less satisfaction in 
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lickin’ anybody than I did that man. I 
beat him up one night because I come into 
a saloon to enjoy myself and: he annoyed 
me by being around. When I threw him 
through the window he felt he had to come 
in again to make good with his crowd; so 
then I punched him. All he done was to 
wave his hands and say: “ I never harmed 
you any.” 

“Why the hell don’t you get at it, 
then?” I asked him, but I couldn’t get the 
first move of a fight out of him. I’d rather 
punch a side of beef. If there’s anything 
I hate it’s a cheerless fight. It made me 
mournful all the rest of the evening. 

Well, this Folk party, he sashays 
around with the Lewis girl, and that al- 
tered things for her. Poor gangle-legged 
Al used to cry into his beer because his 
sister wasn’t used right. Instead of givin’ 
the kid a little sympathy and talkin’ sense 
to him, the bunch of tinhorns and third- 
class mechanics he traveled with tantalized 
the life out of him. 

It was a horrible thing, in the old days, 
to have one of your womenfolk go wrong. 
The least anybody could do was not to 
mention it, but Al’s bunch used to rub it 
into him like puttin’ red pepper in an open 
cut. They were tryin’ to make a killer of 
a simple-hearted, kind man. Now if a 
man wants to kill, let him get out and kill 
—kill plenty—make a name for himself, 
and when he gets killed, die game. That 
makes things better for the community; 
but tryin’ to drive a man that ain’t natu- 
rally built that way is dirty. I suppose 
they done it because they didn’t have the 
faintest idee that, tucked away in Al’s 
system, was that funny killin’ nerve. 

The way I come to get mixed up in the 
play was because of George Bluggen- 
heimer. George was a little fat Dutch- 
man, with one of these here astonishin’ 
Dutch mustaches. Germany has the rest 
of the world strung to the telegraph-pole 
when it comes to hairs on your upper lip. 
Nobody would believe hair could grow in 
so many different ways. Each separate 
hair in George’s mustache flew up ii the 
air at an angle of forty-five degrees. It 
was a battle, murder, and sudden-death 
hair crop; and on George’s round, good- 
natured face it was all the more surprising. 
Perhaps that mustache had something to 
do with it, but, anyhow, George got it in 
his nut he must be sheriff. 

He comes to me and tells all about it, 
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and winds up: “ Now, Red, you know 
I’ve always been a good friend of yours.” 

“ George,” I says, “ I don’t know nothin’ 
of the kind.” 

George looks terrible hurt in his feelings. 
“ Why, Red!” says he. 

Then we have an argument whether he 
was a good friend of mine or not. I got 
terrible excited; I hadn’t nothin’ else to do 
that morning. I says: “ George, if you’re 
a good friend of mine, prove it.” 

He knocks his right fist into the flat of 
his left hand and he says: “ All right; ‘I 
will.” 

“ George,” I says, “ looka here! If you 
get to be sheriff you'll have to do my 
sheriffin’; can you take me in when I’m 
raisin’ hell? Why, George, you couldn’t 
take my left hind leg in—not if it was 
asleep. Now I don’t want any such sheriff 
as that. I want a lively, active sheriff, 
that when him and me comes together the 
ground trembles, the sod flies up in chunks, 
telegraph-poles shake, clouds come over 
the sun, and everybody asks ‘ What’s goin’ 
to happen?’ So now, George, if you’re 
a friend of mine, don’t run for sheriff.” 

But George is so downcast at this that 
I have to promise I’ll do my best to make 
a sheriff of him. 

When I went into places and talked up 
George for sheriff everybody rocked back 
on their heels and said: “ Ha-ha!” or 
“ Ha-ha-ha-ha!” . 

I couldn’t think of the slightest argu- 
ment why George should be sheriff; so all 
I could do was to put down my drink very 
sad, sigh deep, and pull for the door; then 
everybody would holler “ What’s the mat- 
ter, Red?” and I say: “I see plain Ivain’t 
got any friends.” Then the boys come 
around and explain and apologize and I 
get votes for George. 

Speakin’ about that, it’s curious that 
when George was sheriff he was the best 
durn little sheriff we ever had. The job 
took him by the seat of his pants and kept 
him on his tiptoes. He was so cussed 
afraid of being afraid he’d charge the 
whole Sioux nation rather than you should 
suspect him—ain’t people funny? 

Well, runnin’ around makin’ George 
sheriff, I got into Al Lewis’s gang. Now 
a good gambler is a pretty good man. He 
takes your money, or you take his, with- 
out any bad feelings in the world, but you 
can’t make me believe that God made a 
tinhorn in His own image. A first-grade 
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mechanic has got hands and brains and a 
soul, but a third-grade mechanic is always 
kickin’ because the world don’t use him 
right. He ain’t got sense enough to know 
that it’s him that is no good, and he don’t 
go out to enjoy himself, but always to 
bother somebody else. He’s got to have 
somebody for a goat, and, in this case, poor 
Al was the goat. 

They skinned Al in card games. They 
poked fun at his long neck. They put up 
jobs on him to make a fool of him. Al 
wasn’t a fool, and those things bit. He 
was the kind that took just enough beer 
to keep muddled. He never got drunk, 
and he never got sober. He was the kind 
to sit at a table with his hands in his 
pockets starin’ at nothin’. 

And then they’d taunt him about his 
sister. It wore on Al that he had done 
nothin’ in the matter. He fair had chil- 
blains on his soul from the frosts they gave 
him. 

I know that now—I didn’t know it then. 

In my mad career a plantin’ Bluggen- 
heimer sheriff on the country one night I 
swung into a place kept by a rat of an 
Englishman — one of them sly, quick, 
wicked little devils that’s always got a 


corner of his mouth smirked up and loves 

to nip at anything that won’t fight back. 
That night they had all been raggin’ Al 

plenty, and then some. Of course, I didn’t 


know that. When I blew in all I see is 
just a saloon with people in it. After 
passing a josh or two with the bunch I 
spots Al, with his long neck stickin’ out 
and his hands in his pockets, starin’ into 
his beer. The outfit passed me some re- 
marks about my candidate for sheriff, and, 
to start a play rollin’, I says: “ Why, I’ve 
got the most popular man in the territory! 
Want to see me get a vote for Bluggen- 
heimer? There’s one right there,” and I 
points to Lewis. 

Here’s another funny thing. I had no 
reason for that at all. You can’t make 
me believe things ain’t planned. Why 
should I pick out Lewis? I scarce knew 
him by name. 

He looked up when I spoke and put a 
very steady eye on me. I was kinder sur- 
prised by the strong expression of that eye. 
It stopped me for a minute; but I had to 
ro on, so I walked over to him. 

“ Pardner,” I says, “ I’ve displayed my- 
self in this matter. I’ve made my crack 
that I could get you to vote for Bluggen- 
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heimer. Now here’s what I'll do with you. 
We'll play freeze-out for a stack of twenty 
checks; if you win, you get the money. 
If I clean you out, you vote for Bluggen- 
heimer. How about it?” 

He looked at me very steady again. If 
I hadn’t been so full of this business of 
being merry I’d have noticed the tight 
lines of his face. Afterward I recalled 
them. 

He wet his lips, slow, with his tongue. 
“ All right,” he said, “ I’m with you.” 

We started to play. The bunch gath- 
ered ‘round. I wasn’t payin’ much atten- 
tion to anything. All I done it for was to 
declare myself and perhaps find a chance 
to get my auger in, and there’s where old 
brother John H. Devilkins played it low 
down on me once more, for this gentleman 
across the table had a little scheme in his 
own mind. He was plumb desperate. 
They’d nagged and tormented him till the 
killin’ nerve in his carcass was wore raw. 

This night he proposed to show the peo- 
ple something; and, to this end, he picked 
the biggest thing in sight—me! That’s the 
reason I admire and I like Al—for shootin’ 
at me. He shot at me out of respect. 

The game seesawed back and forth until 
finally little old Al looks me dead in the 
eye and says: “ Keep your hand above- 
board—this is only a little game for fun.” 

There comes something like a silence in 
that saloon. I didn’t suppose there was 
anybody in North America would accuse 
me of cheatin’ at cards. I had my faults, 
but that wasn’t one of them. For a min- 
ute my wits went round like leaves in a 
whirlwind. Then I said: “ What do you 
mean?” 

He smiled a toothful smile. That is, he 
just drew the corners of his mouth apart 
so his teeth showed. “I don’t like a man 
to play his cards below the table,” he said. 

I rared up. Lewis unlimbered. He was 
all ready—had the gun tucked loose in the 
waistband of his trousers. Blam/ she says, 
right in my face. How he could miss at 
that range was a mystery. 

The only iron I had on me was a pocket- 
knife, so I picked up the table and patted 
Al on the head with it. 

It split, and Al, he didn’t say nothin’ 
but just laid there. 

I felt sure I must have a hole in me. 
Whilst they poured water on Al I searched 
my system for the hole. I couldn’t locate 
any perforation. “Funny,” thinks I. 
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“ Must be a new kind of painless and hole- 
less gun-practise.”’ 

My mug was black with powder, that’s 
all. Then, whilst they were still busy 
bringin’ Al to, I took a look at the plaster 
behind me. There wasn’t any hole in the 
plaster, neither! 

“ This is a queer play!” I thinks to my- 
self. ‘“ There’s something more in this 
than meets the eye.” * 

By and by Al gurgled a little and begun 
noticing things around him. I threw a 
drink into him and led him into a card- 
room, where we could have a private talk. 

“ Now, young feller,” I says, “ dig up. 
What is this game, anyhow?” 

I hadn’t improved his appearance none 
by raisin’ a bump two inches high on his 
cupolo, but there was something in his eye 
that held me. 

“ I didn’t aim to hurt you any, Red,” he 
said. And that Adam’s apple of his begun 
to bob up and down. Then, all of a sud- 
den, he started to cry. 

“Well, Moses and Pharaoh’s only 
child!” I said. ‘ What kind of foolishness 
is loose?” I patted him on the back and 
says: “ Cheer up, son, there ain’t no real 
harm done. What was it all about?” 

So then he tells me about it, me watchin’ 
that Adam’s apple, fair charmed, whilst it 
did solos up and down six inches of his 
neck. Poor old Al, he gulps and stutters 
and wipes his eyes on his sleeve. It took 
him some time to get started, and at last 
I see that Adam’s apple disappear. “ She’s 
gone!” I thinks. “ He’s swallowed her!” 

But he hadn’t. He just slid it out of the 
way so’s he could talk. 

“ Red,” says he, “ they’ve been a pester- 
in’ me for weeks and weeks along of Petty 
and other things. Petty, that’s the worst. 
I ‘low I ort to done sumpin’ to Folk—but 
—I dunno, I don’t seem to swing that 
way. But it’s time somebody got hurt— 
such dirt ortent go free. I ain’t much 
use nohow, and I’m tellin’ you the life’s 
been tormented out of me. So I got plan- 
nin’ how to finish with a good rep. I 
didn’t want to pass out and have the boys 
say ‘Yah! Couldn’t stand the gaff, so he 
cashed in.’ No, I didn’t want that. I 
wanted ’em to remember me kind, even if 
I was no good. 

“ How to break away decent, that was 
the puzzle. Well, there was three of you 
I knew would put me out quick if I made 
a wrong move at you.” 
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“ Yes?” says I, gettin’ more interested. 

“ Yes,” says he. “ You and Curley and 
Antelope Jenkins.” 

“ Well?” I asked him. 

He put his head on his arms and bellered 
for a minute, then he lifted his head and 
looked me full in the face. 

“ Don’t think for a moment I tried to 
harm you, Red,” he says. “It was only 
that I’d rather have you kill me than any- 
body else— The shot I fired at you was a 
blank cartridge.” 

“ What!” says I, realizin’ he’d told the 
truth. He waggled his poor old head. 

“ Just that,” he says. “I let drive at 
you with a blank, feelin’ sure you’d put 
me out of my misery.” 

I got a sort of strangled feeling. It was 
kinder sad about that poor sucker. He 
reached out his hand to me. “ You'll for- 
give me, won’t you?” he said. 

“T’ll see that, and raise you a few,” I 
answered him. “ Don’t worry no more. 
You’re the little huckleberry that shot at 
Red Saunders and got away with it. Now 
to-morrow you come along with me and 
get on a horse’s back. This paintin’ busi- 
ness is bad for men with long necks. But 
don’t cry, Al; that ain’t exactly manly.” 

“ All right,” he says, “ Red, I won’t.” 

Just then, to make up for the dirt he 
done me, old brother Devilkins puts a real 
nice, fat, juicy idee into my loft. I says: 

“ Al, I don’t like Mr. Jack Folk any 
more than an Irishman likes the 12th of 
July. . You just sit still a minute.” 

I went out a huntin’ for Mr. Folk. I 
meant what I was doin’, and at the same 
time, here was the chance of my life for a 
batch of votes for my little candidate. 

Good old Dakota people loved a big 
play. It didn’t make any difference 
whether it had to do with the subject or 
not. If you’d carry somebody’s infant 
child out of a burning building you could 
run for the Legislature. They figured you 
wouldn’t be no more harmful than the rest 
of the bunch, anyhow. So I hot-footed it 
to get aholt of brother Folk. 

I found him in Tobe’s place doin’ the 
big-chested act— the “Come on, boys, 
everybody drink with me; you know who 
I am!” proposition. He had overdrunk 
his health and his sense, and he plays into 
my hands as slick as an eel in a tub of 
butter. When I open the door, “ Hello, 
Red!” he hollers. ‘“ How’s old bricktop?” 

Then I acted quite accordin’ to rules. 
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Nobody dast call me bricktop. That was 
one of the laws of the country, so I chucked 
him under the chin and he put his left ear 
in the spittoon. I grabbed him by the 
collar. ' 

“Why, you misbegotten son of a cross- 
eyed idiot!” I says, “ what do you mean? 
Get your hoofs under you.” 

He come up all atremble, apologizin’ 
on the way. 

“ First off,” says I, “am I a bricktop?” 

“ No,” he says, “ you ain’t.” 

“You know what you're goin’ to do 
next?” I says. 

“No,” he stutters. 

“You're goin’ to marry Petty Lewis.” 

Folk jerked away from me. I had Al’s 
gun, with three good cartridges in it. 

“T’ll be damned if I am,” says Folk. 

“You'll be dead if you don’t,” I says, 
and I shoved the gun down his throat and 
threw my eye over the house. 

“ Boys,” I said, “ you know I never butt 
into anybody’s business.” 

They all says “ Yes, yes!” quick and 
hearty, and I had to swallow a few times, 
because if there was anything they didn’t 
know, that was it. 

“ Well,” I says, “ poor Al Lewis has got 
so near crazy about his sister he shot at 
me to-night.” 

The crowd let out a war-whoop. 

“That’s what!” says I. “It’s been 
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preyin’ and preyin’ on his mind. He’s a 
decent feller that means no harm. When 
I see him get that mad I made up my mind 
this monkeydoodle business had to stop.” 

“ That’s what, Red.” “ That’s right, 
Red.” “ You’re a shoutin’, Red,” they 
howls. 

“Sure am I!” says I, “ and she stops! 
Now, Mr. Jack Folk, right before all these 
gents you promise to marry Petty Lewis 
before to-morrow is out. All in favor of 
the movement will signify by winking the 
right eye. Wink, you bum!” 

He wunk. 

The rest all hollered “ Aye!” 

“Good!” says I, and kicked him 
through the door. ‘“ Now, boys,” I says, 
“ that’s over. Let’s have a cheerful little 
drink all around.” 

We had the little drink. I made as if 
to leave, and then turns and says, very 
serious: 

“We won’t have such dirty doin’s when 
George Bluggenheimer is sheriff.” 

They all come back at me a flyin’. 

“That’s what we won’t, Red!” says 
they. 

So Petty Lewis got married and George 
was elected by five hundred majority be- 
cause poor old gangle-legged, Adam’s- 
appled Al had his killin’ nerve located in 
such a funny place, and nobody ever asked 
what become of that bullet. 
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MIRROR 


See Nemi’s lake, a chalice set 
Within the circling hill; 

There stirs no breath of air to fret 
Its waters deep and still; 

And in their mirror, silver-bright, 
A lovely picture gleams— 

The cypress groves, the castled height— 
Fair as the land of dreams. 

The busy world seems far away, 
The hours unreckoned pass; 

With empty hands I sit to-day 
Upon the velvet grass. 

But hark, from some far, lonely tower 
There sounds a deep-toned bell, 

And lo, its solemn note has power 
To break the fairy spell; 

For as its echoes die, there wake 
The spirits of the air 

To breathe upon the slet,sing lake 
And mar the image there. 

And winging from the distant sea 
I hear a murmur grow— 

A mighty voice that calls to me; 
I hear it, and I go! 


R. H. Titherington 
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EFORE beginning my story it 
would be, perhaps, wise to 
say that I do not believe in 
divorce. Even if I had ceased 
to care for my husband, which 
I have not, it would be im- 

possible for me to seek divorce. This 








record is, therefore, merely the statement 
of my problem and my efforts to solve it. 
Whether they have been well directed or 
not may best be decided in the reading. 
My father was a clergyman in a college 
community; and that explains my home in 


a nutshell. Books, a constant coming and 
going of interesting guests, and limited 
financial resources were its chief features. 
I myself was college bred, and the year be- 
fore I was graduated I spent the summer 
abroad at the invitation of an old family 
friend. After graduation I went home. 

I intended to go to work at once. But 
inefficient servants, or none, made me a 
rather necessary addition to the household. 
There were many things I could do to 
ease the strain for both father and mother. 
Moreover, I did little bits of writing from 
time to time, and typed lectures for vari- 
ous members of the faculty, so I did not 
feel myself a financial burden at home. 

Also, although it was a man’s college, 
there were certain graduate courses to 
which I was admitted. I decided to try 
for my master’s degree, and all these 
things made my days both busy and hap- 
py. And but for those graduate courses 
there would have been no story to tell. 

In any student body there are certain 
men who are prominent above the others. 
In the particular body which I joined there 
was one man who stood out with particular 
prominence. He had come from a little 
country town, without resources, and had 








worked his way through. When I first 
saw him he was in his senior year. By 
some fatality he chose all the courses that 
I elected. 

He was to get both the first and second 
degrees in arts for his four years’ work, a 
somewhat unusual thing then. He was a 
brilliant student, though very quiet. And 
he had, then and always, the gentlest man- 
ner I have ever known. I was a chatter- 
box, fond of life and movement. For the 
time being our interest ran in parallel lines, 
and the result was probably inevitabie. 

In a short time John C. Brown became 
a constant visitor. At first my friends 
thought it great fun. As there were several 
Browns in college at that time, this par- 
ticular one was known as J. C. It became 
a standing joke to say, “ Of course Louise 
likes J. C. He lets her do all the talking.” 

He would come in when my home was 
perhaps full of young people and sit down 
quietly and chuckle at whatever nonsense 
was on foot. He did not dance- himself, 
but he escorted me patiently to student 
functions and devoted his whole evening 
to finding me partners and waiting on me. 

His attendance became so regular that 
other friends began to drop the habit of 
calling. And still nothing happened. One 
or two of my intimate friends dropped the 
joking remarks and said: 

“See here, Louise, it may be none of 
my business, but J. C. is too good to be 
played with.” 

Even my little mother misunderstood 
completely and remarked gently one day: 

“Remember that you can’t play for- 
ever, Louise. If you aren’t willing to ac- 
cept the consequences of your play, you 
ought to stop.” 

The only thing I could do in reply was 
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to laugh. It was better for me to be 
blamed, though it did hurt, than for him. 

And so the year went by. Every one 
expected that our engagement would be 
announced at commencement, but it 
wasn’t. 
words. 

I didn’t understand myself. I was sure 
he cared for me, and he must have known 
how I felt. My position wasn’t a com- 
fortable one, but there was nothing for 
me to do, apparently. And when the ex- 
planation came it didn’t explain very 
much. 

All the celebrations were over. J. C. 
had given an oration, had taken both his 
degrees and all sorts of honors besides. 
And then he came to say good-by. That 
seemed to be about all there was to it. He 
said good-by and I said good-by. At last 
he asked: 

“ You'll write to me, won’t you?” 

It wasn’t at all what I wanted most to 
hear, but it was better than nothing. So 
I answered: 

“ Certainly, if you wish.” 

“Tf I wish!” said he. 
know I do?” 

“ No,” I replied, looking at him quietly. 
“T don’t know anything.” 

“ And I can’t tell you,” he answered. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I haven’t a dollar of my own 
in the world. Because I owe money now 
for my college year. Because I have noth- 
ing to offer you. Because I haven’t made 
good in the world yet.” 

“ Does that matter?” I asked. 

“Tt matters to me,” he replied. “I 
know I am putting from me the sweetest 
thing I have ever known, but it is the only 
honest thing to do. I could never be hap- 
py if I couldn’t give you what you wanted, 
and that I may never be able to do.” 

“Who is the judge of what I want, you 
or I?” I asked. 

“T am in this case,” he answered. “I 
want you to be free in any case.” 

“ But I am not free,” I objected. “ You 
must know I am not. And if I were, sup- 
pose some one else should come?” 

“ That is a risk I have to run,” he said. 

Well, of course, what I ought to have 
done was tell him to take me or leave me. 
But it was a case where the king could do 
no wrong, so I acquiesced and went on in 
the same trying, anomalous position. 

I would have given anything in the 


J. C. did everything but say the 


“Don’t you 
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world just to hear him say he cared for me, 
but it appeared that I could not have that 
consolation. I might guess it if I chose, 
but that was as far as I could go. So 
things dragged on for three years. I could 
only have ended it in one way and he 
wouldn’t in the other, and so it went. 

J. C. was teaching and writing regularly. 
He spent part of his vacations at my 
house, but he never said how he was get- 
ting on, and I never had the slightest idea 
what sort of a salary he was getting. 
Once, when he seemed rather blue, I said 
that I wished I could help him. The re- 
mark was made with a forlorn hope that 
he might say I did help by my sympathy 
or something of that sort that I was liter- 
ally starving to hear. But instead he was 
terribly hurt and asked me never to say 
anything like that again. He was a man 
and must fight his own battles, and it hurt 
him to have me suggest that he needed my 
help. 

That was the worst of it all. He was a 
very absent-minded sort of person and fre- 
quently did things that cut me deeply; but 
if I retaliated in any way he dwelt upon 
his sensitive disposition till I was over- 
come with contrition and begged his par- 
don most humbly. And so time went on. 

I took my master’s degree at the end of 
the second year and kept on with the work 
I was doing, so the days were not quite 
empty. But the thing I wanted most 
wasn’t there. 

Some of the things that happened at 
that time were very funny, and even in 
the state I was in I could see it. J. C. 
taught for one year in a city not far from 
home. In the spring some friends who 
lived there invited me to come for a music 
festival. I was delighted for two reasons, 
naturally, and hastened to accept and to 
tell J. C. 

He wrote back that, much as he would 
like to see me, he could not urge me to 
come, as it was a very busy time in the 
school and he could not do very much to 
entertain me. I replied that he wasn’t 
very encouraging, but that I was coming 
anyway, as I had already accepted the in- 
vitation. The music would be there at 
least, and perhaps he would have time to 
call. Whereupon he responded that he 
was glad I was coming and didn’t mean to 
discourage me; he merely didn’t wish me 
to be disappointed if I didn’t see as much 
of him as I expected! 
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Well, there is no use in going over all 
that time. About the end of the third 
year J. C. got a school that satisfied his 
ideas as to salary, and our engagement was 
announced and we were married inside of 
three months. I barely got my breath in 
time to respond to the ceremony. 

It was the summer vacation, and we had 
a month to honeymoon in. We went to a 
quiet little country place and were as hap- 
py as people are but once in their lives. 
At the same time, it was just here that my 
disillusionment began. 

It had always seemed to me that my 
husband, in spite of his really fine mental 
equipment, needed a bit of push. He 
wouldn’t cultivate any one who could pos- 
sibly be of service for fear of toadying. 
Now, Heaven knows, I am no toady; but 
I see no point in offending one’s friends 
just to show them that you don’t want any 
favors. So I promised myself that I would 


entertain so graciously and tactfully that 
John wouldn’t know what was happening. 
I also promised myself that I would cor- 
rect certain personal habits so gently that 
he would never suspect it. 

Evidently I was like hundreds of other 
wives, only I didn’t do any of the things 


I hoped. One little point I slipped up on 
was finger-nails. John was a bit careless 
about his, and I thought it would be easy 
to change that to begin with. So one day 
when he came into the room with them 
uncared for, as usual, I observed casually: 

“What is the matter with your nails, 
John? Have you been writing and got 
ink under them? Take some of my nail 
bleach, dear.” 

“ That isn’t ink,” he said. 
little dirt.” 

He began to look for his knife, but I 
gave him an orange stick and he used that. 
It made no difference in the long run, 
however. The nails were just the same. I 
would stand it as long as I could and then 
say gently: 

“You’ve forgotten your nails, dear.” 

At last John told me that I would never 
make a dude of him, and I abandoned the 
effort in that particular direction. 

This may seem like a small matter, but 
it meant a great deal to me. Several other 
of my attempts to be a gentle influence 
failed also, and I began to long for my 
own home, where we could set up our 
household gods and look after them. 

We were to live in a town on the out- 
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skirts of a good-sized city, where John was 
submaster in the high school. Our house 
was chosen, and we intended to board for 
a week or two while we furnished. 

Of course I was longing to unpack my 
wedding gifts and put them about. House- 
keeping was nothing new, I had had plenty 
of practise at home. But I was like every 
new wife, I suppose. I knew that my 
husband had had a hard life, that he had 
worked since he was twelve years old, and 
that he had only known borrowed homes. 

I made all the resolutions that women 
make at such times. Everything was to 
be pleasant always, meals were to be 
cheerful and well served, home was to be 
a place of rest. I didn’t resolve never to 
trail around in a kimono, because I had 
never done that anyway. 

Well, the time came at last. We left 
our honeymoon quarters and went back 
ready for work. For two weeks we un- 
packed, bought, settléd, and put things in 
order. In addition to my wedding gifts I 
had three hundred dollars in checks from 
various relatives and friends. Two hun- 
dred of this I put into the house. Some 
instinct warned me to keep a hundred. I 
thanked fortune for it later on. 

At last we got in and were ready to be- 
gin what seemed like the real thing. I 
shall never forget our first meal, that won- 
derful first meal that seems to mean so 
much. Only it didn’t come out at all as I 
had planned it. 

It was to be dinner, so we might have 
plenty of time to enjoy it. How I did 
work on that dinner! John was kept late 
at the school, so he only came home just 
before it was ready. The table looked so 
pretty, with its wedding glass and silver, 
and I flattered myself that the soup was 
just right, the steak and vegetables done 
to a turn, the lettuce for the salad crisp, 
and the dessert all it should be. 

I lighted my candles and called John. 
He didn’t seem at all impressed. 

“Is the gas out of commission?” he 
asked, looking at my candles. 

“Why, I didn’t know it was,” I replied. 
“Isn’t it burning in the hall?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said John. “ But I thought 
you had lighted the candles because the 
gas didn’t work.” 

It was childish, but I was horribly dis- 
appointed. 

“Don’t you like the candles?” I in- 
quired. 
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“Oh, they’re pretty enough, but I’d 
rather see something—you, for instance.” 

The last helped some, but it seemed too 
much like an afterthought to be quite 
right. In fact, John seemed more amused 
by my efforts than anything else. 

The soup apparently impressed him as 
a useless luxury. The meat was all right, 
but he didn’t care for salad and asked if 
he couldn’t have some plain lettuce instead, 
which he ate with sugar and vinegar. The 
dessert wasn’t a success, as he said he 
didn’t care for flummery. 

It was foolish, but it didn’t seem as if 
I could ever smile again. I managed to 
say as bravely as possible: 

“I’m afraid you haven’t enjoyed your 
dinner much, dear.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ as a general propo- 
sition, I would rather have less style and 
more to eat.” 

I was cut beyond words. 

“Why, John,” I said, “ there is plenty 
of everything. Let me bring some of the 
things back. What will you have?” 

“Oh, I’m not quite starving,” he an- 
swered, laughing. “ But don’t work so 
hard over the fancy touches. You can’t 
ever make a swell of me.” 


Of course I cried into the dish-pan that 


night, silly little goose that I was. And 
that illustrated what went on every day. 

I tried desperately hard to adapt my- 
self to my husband’s ways, and reminded 
myself that he had as much to put up 
with as I, but it was impossible not to 
know that he would be better off to adopt 
some of my ways. His air of amused 
tolerance toward my notions was hard to 
put up with. He seemed greatly enter- 
tained by my manicure instruments and 
my daily plunge. But he never wanted to 
try any of those things himself. Then, if 
I was working in the kitchen on a warm 
day, he would come out and say: 

“Why don’t you take off your collar 
and be comfortable?” 

“JT wouldn’t be any more comfortable 
with it off,” I always said. 

“ Tt makes me warm to look at you,” he 
would answer. 

And that was all the reward I ever got 
for my pains over my personal appear- 
ance. Then, too, several people had been 
kind to us socially. The chairman of the 
school board and his wife entertained us 
charmingly. But when I wanted to return 
their little dinner John said: 
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“Don’t toady. I don’t want to mix you 
into this at all. If I can’t hold my posi- 
tion on my work, I’ll lose it, that’s all.” 

So my social intercourse was rather 
limited. I couldn’t entertain the people I 
liked for fear of toadying, and I couldn’t 
make my home the social little gathering- 
place I had always planned because my 
husband didn’t want to feel that I was 
helping him in any way except as a house- 
keeper. 

He considered it very foolish to spend 
money on going to the theater. It didn’t 
matter what was the price of the seats; 
it was the fact of spending the money for 
it at all. About once a year he was willing 
to go to see Shakespeare, and then it was 
an event to be talked about for weeks be- 
fore and afterward. In the evenings he 
was usually busy with school work, and 
when he wasn’t he would read afoud. 

I detested being read to, but he always 
took it for granted that I liked it, so I 
tried at-least to look as if I did. It was 
impossible, however, for me to be satisfied 
with that sort of a life after the one to 
which I had been accustomed. I don’t 
mean that it was all like that. We had 
some very happy hours, but they were like 
oases. 

In the main, I was expected to run the 
house without any frills whatever and 
listen to my husband talk or read when he 
came home in the afternoon or at night. 
So I fell into the habit of running into the 
city to a matinée and saying nothing about 
it. Then it was that I gave thanks that I 
had not spent all my wedding money on 
the house. I could spend that as I chose. 
A good deal of it went for Christmas gifts, 
for we had always made a great deal of 
that holiday at home, and I knew John 
would have thought it very extravagant to 
give as many gifts as I always had. 

He was very absent-minded, too. I re- 
member once I took a great deal of pains 
to say in connection with a certain date: 

“ That’s the day after my birthday.” 

He said, absently: “Is it?” and went 
on with his remark. Yet when his anni- 
versary came later, and I remembered it, 
he said in a somewhat injured tone: 

“And I don’t even know when your 
birthday is. You’ve never told me.” 

Somehow or other I was always wrong. 
Yet he was always so gentle about it that 
I was really ashamed of my shortcomings. 

When I was married I had put away my 
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note-book, thinking that any ability I had 
would be devoted to my husband and his 
interests. But as it seemed that he did not 
wish this, I fell back on my writing again. 
Of course, I had no typewriter, but I filled 
the book, as much to amuse myself as any- 
thing. By Christmas I had half a dozen 
things finished. We went home for the 
holidays and I used father’s machine to 
type my stuff. 

As I didn’t want to use my maiden 
name, and as my married one was un- 
known, I decided to take a nom de plume. 
My idea was that if I could get any signed 
stuff printed at all it would help make me 
known a bit. So when we went back I 
began to send out what I had. 

John was never at home at mail time, 
and I had no fear of his asking questions 
when my chickens came back. But they 
didn’t come back. It seemed as if luck 
was with me from the start. The very 
first paper I tried printed my little sketch 
the same week it was sent. I was de- 
lighted, for it was a weekly publication 
rather widely read. 

I had no idea of receiving anything for 
it, as I was beginning under a new name 
and in rather a new line. Imagine my sur- 
prise, then, when at the first of the next 
month a check came, with a note saying 
that the editor liked what I had been 
sending and could use more. I could 
hardly believe it. Then came the thought: 
“ What will John say?” 

I longed to tell him, yet I didn’t dare. 
So I tried a little finesse. I took a paper 
with something of mine in it, and when 
John suggested reading aloud next, I said: 

“Oh, yes, do. Here is something that 
looks rather interesting. Try that. It’s 
so short it won’t take long.” 

John read it through. This was his 
comment: 

“ T can’t say I think much of your taste. 
Those smarty things never did appeal to 
me very much.” 

I wanted to say: 

“That particular smarty thing earned 
five dollars a column and paid for your 
new Shakespeare Commentary.” 

But, of course, I really said nothing, ex- 
cept that the article didn’t sound as inter- 
esting as it looked. And that ended my 
desire to tell my husband of my success. 

From that time I began to live in my 
own world. Of course, I was interested in 
John’s work, but as he never wanted me to 
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do anything but listen to him talk about 
it, it wasn’t any great strain to come up 
to his requirements. He didn’t want to 
entertain or go out very much. He pre- 
ferred to have his meals thrown on the 
table. Keeping the house in order was 
easy, and as everything was new, there 
wasn’t much sewing to be done. There 
were plenty of spare moments for my note- 
book, and I used them all. 

I was somewhat handicapped for lack of 
a typewriter, but even that difficulty was 
smoothed away for me. One of my old 
friends on the faculty told me on one of 
my visits home that he was unable to get 
any one to do his typing with any intelli- 
gence. I spoke to John about it, and he 
was willing to have me do it, as it was 
really a favor to Professor Joyce. So I 
hired a machine for the copying, and that 
provided it for my other work. 

It was at the end of that first year that 
I felt the hopelessness of helping my hus- 
band with the greatest force. The head 
master of the high school was a man of 
great ability, and he left to take a much 
better position. I had foreseen this pos- 
sibility almost from the first, and I did 
want John to have the place. I knew he 
could carry it, and while it did not mean 
a very great increase in salary, it did mean 
a more recognized position and the pos- 
sibility of a better opening later. There 
was quite a faction in favor of John, too. 

But one day I heard the most influential 
woman in the town say that, of course, 
Mr. Brown was all right as far as the in- 
tellectual requirements went, and did very 
well for a submaster, but it really wouldn’t 
do to have a head master who couldn’t 
even keep his nails clean. It wouldn’t 
have hurt me so much if it hadn’t been 
true. 

He didn’t get the appointment. The 
subject was never mentioned by either of 
us, but I think he was bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

As for me, it seemed the last straw. The 
next time I went to the city I called at the 
office of the paper that had been taking 
most of my stuff. It seemed too good to 
be true, but I actually did arrange to fur- 
nish a regular column every week at a 
regular salary. It wasn’t a large one, but 
it was a step ahead. I didn’t tell my hus- 
band, for it was the “ smarty stuff ” I was 
to do. 

That is really the end of the story. The 
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rest has only developed from that. The 
work brought me in contact with people I 
really enjoyed. Whenever I am in that 
part of the city I can run up to the office 
and get the ready give and take, the talk 
of the day, the quick interest in what is 
going on, all the things that seem to me 
to make life so much more alive and worth 
while. 

There are occasional theater passes that 
I can use at the matinées with a half-dozen 
friends in the city. So for four years it 
has gone on in that way. 

At the end of the second year John was 
appointed a submaster in one of the city 
high schools, and we moved there. I was 
glad, for it brought me nearer my work. 
John apparently reached the highest goal 
of his ambition at that time. He seems 
perfectly satisfied, and I am quite sure he 
will never get any further. 

About that same time a dear old aunt 
died and left me fifteen hundred dollars, 
so with that and what I can earn I can 
satisfy my own tastes without taking more 
than my share of the family income. In 
fact, we have done so well that we have 
about a thousand dollars in the bank. 
John says I am a wonder for managing 
when he speaks of it at all. 

It is five years since we were married. 
In all that time John has apparently had 
but one ambition—to go abroad. He 
speaks of it in an awed whisper. He really 
ought to go, for nearly every one else in 
the school has been, and it is a necessary 
part of his equipment. And now he actu- 
aHy thinks that perhaps he can go this 
summer, though he feels it wicked to 
spend so much money. 

At first he suggested my going. It did 
give me a bit of a thrill to think of riding 
in a jaunting car in Killarney again or 
strolling down Regent Street or prowling 
around the Boulevard St. Michel. But in 
another minute I realized that it wouldn’t 
be at all like that. And it really didn’t 
seem as if I could possibly stand it to 
spend a whole summer stodging around 
cathedrals with a Baedeker under my arm 
or plucking flowers from Wordsworth’s 
grave. 

So I used arguments that I knew would 
appeal to him: I had been before, he need- 
ed it in his work, it would be expensive for 
two, et cetera. He finally agreed. He is 
going to take his precious savings and go 
abroad by himself! 
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I want him to take out all but a few 
dollars and go like a white man. But no. 
He might enjoy himself too much if he 
did that. He is going to take five hundred 
dollars, and hopes to bring some of that 
back. He will probably do it, too. He is 
planning to go on a second-class steamer 
in a room with three other men. And he 
is actually looking forward to the prospect 
with pleasure! 2 

Well, I, too, have made a decision. For 
some reason or other I have failed utterly 
in what I conceive to be my duty as a 
wife. There is no other man to me but 
John, and never will be, but J can’t be- 
come a jellyfish even for him. 

He thinks I am going home to stay with 
mother, but I’m not. It has been inti- 
mated to me several times that I might be- 
come a regular member of the staff of the 
paper that has been taking my stuff when- 
ever I wished. Now I am going to try it 
for the summer. I sha’n’t tell John before 
he goes, but will write it to him. I shall 
tell him as much of the truth as possible; 
namely, that I am doing it because I love 
it and because I would be deadly lonesome 
without him if I didn’t do something. I 
can make it sound all right, I think. Then, 
if I make good there, I shall tell him in 
the fall that I want to stay. 

It sha’n’t make any difference in his 
comfort. My salary will enable me to 
employ competent help and run my house 
comfortably. It will give me the things to 
think of that are necessary to me, and it 
won’t take me away from John. It is go- 
ing to be a big wrench to stand on the 
pier and see his dear old goggles go off, but 
I need those two months to think things 
out. And I am sure my solution will prove 
the best. If any enlightenment comes in 
that time as to how I have been wrong I 
shall be most happy. Wrong I certainly 
have been, but I don’t know how. 

It seems to me that my own intelligence 
has a right to be used, and it is going to 
be. I was disappointed for the first two 
or three years that we had no children; 
but now it seems perhaps best that way. 

If there is a better solution than the one 
I am taking, I hope it will come to me. 
But until it does I am going to use my 
life in the way that seems best to me. It 
was mine before John ever existed for me, 
and the corners that he doesn’t fill are not 
going to be left to collect dust. Am I 
right? 
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’'M the ghost of Timothy Syl- 
vester Kerrigan. At least 
that’s what I was christened, 
more than seventy years ago, 
in the little parish in Ireland 
where I was born, though I 























never was called much but “ Tim” and, 
later on, “ old man Kerrigan.” 
I have two children —Irish, too, of 


course—not that they were born in Ire- 
land any more than Saratoga chips have 
to be made in Saratoga. But they were 
born in St. Louis, which is almost as good, 
and we lived in a part of St. Louis where 
only Irish ’d be let live. 

Up till a few minutes ago I inhabited 
the crooked carcass on the floor, and how 
I came to get out of it is a mystery to me 
—though I'll hang around till I find out. 
It was never in me to give up anything if 
I could help it. 

I remember Fogarty being in to see me 
—he whom I made trustee of my estate 
under my new will. And it’s well I did in 
time, for if my children got the fling of it 
I am afraid my savings of a lifetime 
wouldn’t last long. But Fogarty is my 
good friend—and an honest, conscientious 
man—and, while he’ll see that they don’t 
really want for anything, he'll be as care- 
ful as I would myself. 

My son Danny and I don’t get along 
at all, not since he took it into his head, 
after his mother died, to want to keep his 
wages of a Saturday night instead of turn- 
ing them in as he had been doing for going 
on fifteen years. So we had some words 
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on the matter, whereat he picked up and 
went somewhere else to live. I don’t know, 
but I think his sister, Mary Ellen, keeps 
track of him, though I forbade her men- 
tioning him in my presence. 

Mary Ellen, you know, has been keep- 
ing house for me ever since her husband 
was killed in that street-car strike nearly a 
year ago, when she brought me his bit of 
a life-insurance—likewise her two children, 
Timmy, called after me, and Gwendolyn, 
called after God only knows what. : 

Timmy, aged eleven, is a devil if ever 
there was one, and Gwendolyn, not yet 
two, bids fair to follow in his footsteps; 
for, at every trick of him—even when they 
are on me—she claps her baby hands in 
bold admiration. 

So I thought it best to leave my money 
in trust till Gwendolyn is eighteen, by 
which time I hope they'll all have better 
sense, and it will be too late to spoil the 
children with the college education and 
music lessons their foolish mother has 
planned out for them. I only hope Fo- 
garty’ll live till then, for should he die in 
the mean time there’ll be no trustee—as I 
couldn’t think of any one I could trust in 
his place. 

As I said before, he was in to see me to- 
day, and—being an old friend of the fam- 
ily—he came around the back way and 
into the kitchen, where I was smoking my 
pipe. 

“ Tim,” says he, after the usual greet- 
ing and a word or two about the weather, 
“now that you’ve got everything fixed to 
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your satisfaction,” says he, “let’s have a 
drink!” 

I looked up at him to see if he meant 
it; for when had Fogarty—or any one else 
for that matter—known me to treat any 
one? 

“You rogue, you,” he said, poking me 
with a bundle he carried wrapped in a 
newspaper, “ didn’t I bring the drink with 
me? It was a,present,” he added, undo- 
ing it, “ from my grocer at Christmas.” 

So he poured out some wine for me, 
then washed the glass and had some him- 
self. 

“Don’t you know,” he said from the 
sink, where he was again rinsing the glass, 
“you were going to tell me where it was 
you kept your money?” 

“Yes, yes,” said I. “ What with these 
heart attacks I’ve been having lately—”’ 

“Tush!” he interrupted. “ You'll out- 
live any of us yet, Tim. Still—it’s as well 
to be prepared.” 

I believe, though, he was afraid the 
wine’d go to my head, for when I went to 
pick up the glass he set on the arm of my 
chair he put out a hand to draw it back. 
“Tell me where you keep your money 
first,”’ said he. 

But I was too quick for him. Already 
the stuff was going down my throat, and 
I coughed before shutting my lips tight 
on it. 

Maybe jt was a bit strong for me, for I 
could feel myself getting dizzy. 

“ God, man — quick!” said the fright- 
ened Fogarty, shaking me, “ where do you 
keep your money?” I think he thought I 
was going to have one of those heart spells. 

I opened my mouth to tell him, but the 
words wouldn’t come out. Then I lifted 
my stick. 

He must have thought I was trying to 
point at something, for he danced like a 
wild man, from one object to another, say- 
ing, “Is it here? Is it here? Is it here?” 
tapping things as he went along, cupboards 
and drawers and shelves, his voice getting 
thinner and farther away all the time and 
the room getting so dark that, at last, I 
couldn’t see him any more. 

I felt the stick leaving my hand and my- 
self slipping—down in the chair—and, out 
of it, to the floor. 

And when I came to I wasn’t in the 
body any more—but hovering over it; and 
Fogarty had gone. 

Heart failure they said it was. As 
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though we didn’t all die of heart failure, 
for if the heart didn’t fail, wouldn’t we 
keep on living forever? 

They laid my body out in the parlor, 
and all day long friends have been com- 
ing in and out to see it. I didn’t know I 
had so many. 

Flowers have been coming, too—wreaths 
and crosses and gates-ajar and numerous 
other combinations too outlandish to 
describe. 

“ He looks that natural,” they’d say, as 
though it was natural to see me so straight; 
for the undertaker, by a clever arrange- 
ment of weights, had taken the hump out 
of the corpse till, barring the black color 
of the clothes it wore, it looked like a St. 
Louis policeman; and the stick they put 
in the coffin beside it helped with the re- 
semblance. I guess they remembered the 
fuss I used to make if that same stick got 
away from me. 

My son Danny came from somewhere, 
and I never saw him looking better. He 
was well dressed and could compare with 
any one present, even Fogarty, who has 
been going around all day in a long coat 
and a face to match. I was hoping he 
wasn’t going to get mixed up with Danny. 

Mary Ellen looked very fair in the black 
dress she wore when her husband died. 

I heard her telling her brother Danny 
that Fogarty had asked her to get ready 
to move after the funeral; that he was 
coming to live in the house himself. If 
he does, I'll try and haunt it. 

And wasn’t he sending the butcher’s boy 
back this morning with the meat he was 
delivering till Danny stepped up and paid 
for it out of his own pocket? 

“ Then,” says he, turning on Danny, 
“ maybe you'll be able to tell me where 
your old skinflint of a father kept his 
money. As trustee, under the law, and 
without bond, I’ll see that the bit he left 
in the bank doesn’t go to feed idlers like 
you and your sister.” 

Danny didn’t say a word—he knew it 
was no use—but went about like a gentle- 
man, making himself agreeable to the 
friends who came from far and near to 
pay their last respects to his father. 

By evening there was a goodly gathering 
of them, sitting around, talking about my 
virtues or discussing politics. 

It was late when Mary Ellen came into 
the room and sat down herself to take a 
little rest; and she had the children with 
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her, their Uncle Danny having gone out 
somewhere seeing some old ladies home. 

People were pretty well acquainted by 
then and conversation was general—in that 
subdued tone befitting the occasion. 

I knew something was going to happen 
when Timmy came in; and—thanks be to 
God—it happened. 

He couldn’t have been in the room 
more than fifteen minutes when he began 
getting restless, wandering around with 
his hands in his pockets, studying the situ- 
ation, as it were, and its possibilities; then 
sitting back with his head against the wall, 
thinking about them. 

Then he was missed. 

He might have gone into the kitchen 
with his mother, who set Gwendolyn in 
O’Leary’s lap as she passed out. But 
leave it to Timmy to be where there was 
something more interesting to engage his 
attention than passing around tobacco to 
a lot of old men in the kitchen. 

He was mixed with the flowers and, 
under shelter of an accommodating gates- 
ajar, managed to release the weights that 
held the body in a horizontal position; 
and the poor unfortunate corpse of me sat 


bolt upright in the coffin, the stick flying 
out among the crowd! 
Away they went—every mother’s son 


and daughter of them but three! Out. the 
doors and through the windows—fallirg 
over each other and the furniture and 
picking themselves up again breathless— 
never looking back, and never a word out 
of them but an occasional “ Glory be,” the 
eyes popping out of their heads! 

The three who didn’t get away were 
Timmy, the cause of the stampede, and 
his baby sister Gwendolyn, whom O’Leary 
let- fall out of his lap in his hurry, and 
Fogarty—my friend Fogarty, on his knees, 
gibbering, the two hands of him alternately 
holding his head where the flying stick had 
given him a rap or extended out in front 
of him in supplication to the corpse. 

“ Don’t look at me like that, Tim,” he 
was saying—and the corpse’s eyes tight 
shut. “I didn’t go to do it—yes, I did, 
but I didn’t know what I was doing. I 
thought I’d have the use of the money till 
the children ’d be grown; and then, if they 
were raised to work hard, they wouldn’t 
need it if there wasn’t any left. 

“TI know,” he rambled on, “ I ought not 
to have put that powder in your wine. I 
dropped it in when I went to wash the 
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glass and washed it out afterward and took 
the bottle home with me. And all for 
nothing, Tim, all for nothing—for I don’t 
believe you’ve got any money at all but 
this old ramshackle of a house and the bit 
you have in the bank.” And with that he 
fell over in a fit. 

Mary Ellen was standing in the door. 
She had heard every word. But she only 
walked over Fogarty’s writhing body to 
get to the baby, whom she came looking 
for. The little angel was contentedly 
playing with grandpa’s stick in a corner, 
very much interested in one end of it. 

Nor did the sight of the corpse scare 
Mary Ellen one bit either. Only too glad- 
ly would she have welcomed me back to 
earth, sitting up or otherwise; and it was 
a disappointed look was on her face when 
she tenderly forced the body back in the 
coffin and held it there while Timmy 
helped her readjust the weights. “ Poor 
father,” she said. Then she knelt down 
by the side of it and said a prayer for the 
repose of my soul that was stall:ing around 
taking it all in. 

“Look, mother!” said Timmy, when 
she was lighting some fresh candles and a 
few told mourners had returned and were 
carrying the writhing Fogarty into. the 
next room, “ Gwendolyn’s got the cork out 
of grandpa’s stick!” 

“The cork?” repeated Mary 
wonderingly. , 

And sure enough the child had worked 
some kind of a plug off of the bottom end 
of the stick and was picking, with her little 
fingers, at a bit of white paper in the 
cavity. 

Her mother snatched the cane from her, 
at which the child let up a howl enough 
to wake the dead. But it didn’t. 

Speaking of wakes—the room was pretty 
full by this time of the returning stam- 
peders, who came sneaking back as soon 
as they learned the corpse was behaving 
itself. 

So there were plenty of witnesses to the 
shower of curled-up papers Mary Ellen 
shook out of the hollow stick, every one 
of them good United States bonds, enough 
to keep them in comfort the rest of their 
lives and give the children a decent educa- 
tion, the Lord be praised! 

I feel easier now and I am ready to go, 
but I am waiting for Fogarty in the next 
room. They say he won’t come out of the 
fit. And—I have a word to say to him. 


Ellen 
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From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
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(EIGHTH PAPER: SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE) 


BY CLAYTON 


the very few men in history who 

have risen from a low station to the 
very height of fortune by the simple process 
of following the line of least resistance. 
Success came easily to Lawrence; and that 
is the main reason why in looking at his 
work to-day we feel a sense of final failure. 
The greatest artists are both born and 


i THOMAS LAWRENCE is one of 
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HAMILTON 


made; but this painter, who was born with 
extraordinary talents, was never forced to 
make the most of them by the stimulus of 
struggle. At the age of seventeen he wrote 
to his mother that he “ would risk his 
reputation for the painting of a head with 
any save Sir Joshua.” This remark may 
be regarded in two @ys. It may be ac- 
cepted at its face value as a statement of 
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DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
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MASTER LAMBTON 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


the extraordinary precocity of the boy’s 
initial talent; or it may be considered as a 
premonition of the way in which this talent 


was destined to defeat itself. It was the 
misfortune of Lawrence that he never 
learned that he had anything to learn; 
and he remained throughout his career a 
spoiled child of destiny. 

Thomas Lawrence was pushed early 
into notice as an infant prodigy. His 
father was a ne’er-do-well of casual educa- 
tion who, having drifted through several 
professions, had finally settled down as 
keeper of the White Lion Inn at Bristol, 


where Thomas, his sixteenth child, was born 
in 1769. A few years later the careless 
tavern-keeper was driven out of Bristol by 
financial pressure and forced to install 
himself at the Black Bear in Devizes—a 
small town which was then an important 
station for coaches on the post-road from 
Bath to London. By this time the baby 
of the family had already revealed remark- 
able talents, both for drawing and for reci- 
tation; and his precocity was shamelessly 
exploited to add to the attractions of the 
inn. 

It is recorded that Lord and Lady Ken- 
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yon stopped at the Black Bear when 
Thomas was only five years old. The 
tavern-keeper suggested that the child 
should entertain them, either by reciting a 
passage from “ Paradise Lost” or by 
drawing their pictures. Lord Kenyon— 
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were to be an actor or a painter.” Later 


in life—when he was intimate with Mrs. 
Siddons and her two daughters, to both of 
whom he became successively engaged— 
Lawrence was tempted to try his fortune 
on the stage; and he was withheld from 


THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


very probably desirous of escaping the 
Miltonic recitation—asked the boy if he 
could “take a likeness of the lady.” 
“Yes, I can,” the infant prodigy replied, 
“if she will turn her side to me, for her 
face is not straight.” It is said that the 
sketch of Lady Kenyon which he made on 
this occasion was easily recognized, by its 
likeness to life, twenty-five years later. 

It is recorded also that David Garrick 
heard the boy recite on two occasions, and 
asked his father seriously if “ Tommy 


becoming an actor only by the continuous 
success that crowned his painting. 

The family moved to Oxford when 
Thomas was only ten years old; and the 
boy began to support his parents by open- 
ing a studio and drawing crayon-portraits 
of the leading dignitaries of the university, 
from the bishop down. His success was 
so great that his father was soon able to 
take a boarding-house in Bath at a rental 
of a hundred pounds a year. At the age 
of fourteen he had executed a copy of a 
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MASTER LOCKE 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
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Transfiguration which won from the So- 
ciety of Arts a prize of a silver-gilt palette 
and five guineas in cash. 

At eighteen Lawrence went up to Lon- 
don and entered the Royal Academy as a 
student of oil-painting. With that in- 
sularity of outlook which is characteristic 
of the self-made and self-confident Briton, 
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he regarded Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
forty-six years his senior, as the most im- 
portant painter in the world. He is re- 
ported to have said: “I don’t see why 
British artists wish to travel abroad when 
we have Sir Joshua in England ”; and this 
remark exhibits a singular obtuseness to 
the fact that Reynolds had deliberately de- 





LADY GEORGIANA FANE 


From: the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
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MISS MURRAY + 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


veloped his own style from a study of the 
great Italian masters. 

Lawrence, when he first came up to Lon- 
don, showed several of his pieces to Sir 


Joshua. The great man looked them over 
and remarked: “Study nature — study 
nature.” If Lawrence had understood and 
had accepted this advice, his work might 


have been made far greater than it is. He 
was one of those who please too easily and, 
aS a consequence, are too easily pleased 
with their success in pleasing. 

Lawrence was only twenty-three years 
old when Reynolds died; but the king ap- 
pointed him to succeed Sir Joshua as his 
painter in ordinary, passing over such men 
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LADY DOVER 


From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 








as Romney, Hoppner, and Opie. The 
members of the Dillentanti Society, sus- 
pending their regulation that nobody who 
had not crossed the Alps could join their 
brotherhood, elected Lawrence and made 
him one of their chosen painters. The 
king himself demanded that Lawrence 
should be made an associate of the Royal 
Academy, though he was under the age 
required by the constitution; and the diffi- 
culty was dodged by making him a sup- 
plementary associate—the only one in the 
history of the academy. As soon as he 
attained the age of twenty-five he was 
promoted to full membership in the 
academy; and thereafter, to the end of 
his career, he remained the most noted 
portrait-painter of his time. 

Though Lawrence received the highest 
prices for his work and was crowded with 
commissions, he was always in financial 
difficulties. He seems to have inherited 
from his father a predisposition toward 
improvidence. His personal life was regu- 
lar and frugal; but he squandered ex- 
cessive sums on his parents, gave freely to 
less fortunate practitioriers of his own pro- 
fession, and spent much more than he 
could afford in acquiring a notable collec- 
tion of drawings and other works of art. 
This fact—that, though his earnings were 
unusually large, he always remained un- 
comfortably poor—may be taken as 
typical of the man. It serves, symbolical- 
ly, to depict the disproportion between the 
richness of his talents and the comparative 
poverty of his finished art. 

Lawrence was knighted in 1815; and 
three years later he was sent abroad on a 
European tour to paint the portraits of the 
many men who had contributed to the 
downfall of Napoleon. It is significant of 
the temper of his career that his first visit 
to Paris, Vienna, and Rome should have 
been forced upon him at the age of fifty 
as a result of his success, instead of having 
been undertaken thirty years earlier as an 
incident of his apprenticeship. In this 
triumphal tour of eighteen months he saw 
for the first time the greatest masterpieces 
of the art of painting. He enjoyed them 
to the full, and exhibited a sound discern- 
ment in his ranking of the pieces that he 
studied; but this educative experience 
came too late to exert any influence over 
the development of his own art. 

When Lawrence returned to England he 
found that he had been elected to succeed 
4 
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Benjamin West as president of the Royal 
Academy. He accepted this honor with a 
graceful declaration. “ There are others,” 
he said, “‘ better qualified to be president; 
I shall, however, discharge the duties as 
well and wisely as I can.” His popularity 
and success continued uninterrupted till his 
death in 1830, at the age of sixty-one. 

The men who live charmed lives are al- 
ways charming. Lawrence was liked by 
everybody for his handsome presence, his 
beautiful and tender voice, his generous 
disposition, and his ingratiating manners. 
In his personality, as in his art, he was 
endowed with the dubious gift of pleasing 
easily. Thereby, in his lifetime, he 
triumphed over sturdier and greater men; 
but these others are now reaping their re- 
venge in the verdict of posterity. 

For Lawrence is a painter who always 
pleases at a glance, but nearly always fails 
to satisfy a meditative scrutiny, He was 
born with a facile gift for drawing; and 
this initial talent is evident in all his works. 
But his color is dry and hard and shallow. 
His favorite pigment is a sharp and glaring 
red; and he never learned that modulated 
reticence of color that might have come to 
him if he had followed Sir Joshua’s advice 
to study nature. His composition, also, is 
always obvious and artificial; he never 
learned those subtle variations from ob- 
trusive regularity that might have been 
acquired from a study of the greatest mas- 
ters of the pasi. 

His greatest fault, however, is a trait 
that may be taken to account for his ex- 
traordinary popularity, both in his own 
lifetime and in those later and retributive 
years which have steadily been lessening 
his reputation among those who believe 
that the purpose of great art is to tell the 
truth of life. This is his tendency to flatter 
all his sitters, by sacrificing details that 
were indicative of individuality in order to 
produce a general effect of prettiness. It is 
easy to perceive why Lawrence was the 
favorite portrait-painter with the ladies of 
fashion. As one of his biographers has 
written, “ Lawrence lavished summer colors 
upon autumn and winter, and gave to de- 
clining years the vigor of the life of youth.” 

This idealization—if so it may be called 
—may be pardoned in the cases of his 
feminine sitters; but most of the great 
men who sat to him were effeminated by 
the painter’s habit of flattering all his sub- 
jects into prettiness. Allan Cunningham 
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accuses Lawrence of having deliberately 
refused to record his patrons as they really 
looked, in order to please them more than 
Hoppner, at the time his most formidable 
rival. Opie declared that “ Lawrence made 
coxcombs of his sitters, and his sitters 
made a coxcomb of Lawrence.” 

In the delicate task of painting children, 
Lawrence frankly endeavored to imitate 
the excellence of Reynolds; but in this en- 
deavor he fell far short of the preeminence 
of his master. His habitual tendency to- 
ward prettiness of treatment is perhaps an 
advantage in this type of work; but his 
other tendency toward artificiality of 
composition imposes upon his childish sit- 
ters an apparent self-consciousness which 
seems unnatural. The best of all the pic- 
tures that are reproduced in connection 
with the present article is the portrait of 
Master Lambton. For this work the paint- 
er received the sum of six hundred pounds, 
which was almost a record price at the 
outset of the nineteenth century. The boy 
is exceedingly good-looking, but is unfor- 
tunately overposed. It is inconceivable 
that so young a person would have 


assumed spontaneously an attitude so sym- 


metrical and so self-conscious. The pic- 
ture is too formal to be true to life; but it 
is very lovely as an academic study. 
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In the portrait of Lady Georgiana Fane 
we observe that same accentuation of the 
artificial which has been noted as char- 
acteristic of this painter. We cannot pos- 
sibly believe that this aristocratic child 
has any genuine intention of washing 
clothes in the stream that is depicted in 
the painting. Similarly, in the noted can- 
vas entitled “ Nature,” we feel at once that 
the two children have consciously assumed 
an artificial pose for the purpose of having 
their picture painted. 

It was said by the contemporaries of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence that “he painted 
eyes as well as Titian.” Though this ver- 
dict seems excessive, it may serve con- 
veniently to direct our attention to the 
finest feature of his portraits. His eyes 
always seem alive; they are luminous and 
speaking. Often they appear to disap- 
prove of those artificialities of pose and 
costume with which he finished out his 
canvases in his habitual endeavor to please 
his sitters by making them appear more 
pretty than they were. As we gaze into 
the deep eyes of the children whose por- 
traits are reproduced herewith we seem to 
read a silent reproach of the talented 
painter who sacrificed the garland of a 
posthumous fame to snatch the guerdon of 
an immediate and profitable popularity. 





FAR MORE FAIR 


More fair than sunrise mountains 
In folded veils of light, 
Or trails in silver birches 
Engreened and mossed from sight; 
More fair than new-mown meadows 
Where sliding waters fiow, 
Or purple clouds of thunder 
Where torrents stream below: 


Than rolling, southward valleys 
With tasseled maize in bloom, 

Or northward pines enterraced 
In dark and rearing plume; 

Than showery west empearling 
A dewy distance gray: 

Than drifted plains by starlight 
Or rising moons of May: 


I saw a fairer picture, 
Outshining fields and skies: 
I saw, one happy morning, 
A child from fever rise. 
I would that I were Raphael 
To paint that lovely sight: 
I saw him pick a daisy 
With wasted fingers white. 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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LTHOUGH this year marks 
the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the inauguration by President 
Taylor of the Department of 
the Interior, and although its 
range embraces the story of 

the expanding romance-of the fast-beating 

heart of the United States, it is doubtful if 
more than one American in every thousand 
knows of the department much beyond its 
platitudinous and insufficient designation 
“ created for the purpose of having charge 
of all matters pertaining to the internal 
affairs of the country.” What, pray, are 
the “ internal ” affairs of the country? 
Does the average casual American, for 
example, appreciate that the jurisdiction of 
this least understood of the government 
departments covers the colossal field of 
the supervision of public business relating 
to patents for inventions, pensions and 
bounty lands, the public lands and sur- 
veys, the Indians, education, the Geo- 
logical Survey, Reclamation Service, the 

Bureau of Mines, national parks, distribu- 

tion of appropriations for agricultural and 

mechanical colleges in the States and Ter- 
ritories, and the supervision of certain 
hospitals and eleemosynary institutions in 
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the District of Columbia, and that it also 
exercises certain powers and duties in rela- 
tion to the Territories of the United States 
and does the housekeeping of the United 
States capitol building? 

Prior to the institution of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, two antagonistic 
theories of government were being promul- 
gated. The one was represented by John 
C. Calhoun, and the other by Daniel 
Webster. The contention of the Calhoun 
school was that the Federal government 
was created to take care of the exterior 
relations of the States: that it could not 
interfere with the internal affairs of the 
country, for by so doing it would absorb 
all the powers of the States. 

The contention of the other school was 
that the Federal government had the con- 
stitutional right to promote the material 
progress of the people by entering into any 
constructive measures it believed necessary 
to attain that end. This latter view was 
entertained by Robert J. Walker, the au- 
thor of the Walker Tariff act of 1846. In- 
fluenced by the views of Webster, and 
observing the shifting of constitutional 
opinions consequent upon the events which 
added half of Mexico to our national ter- 
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ritory, he came to the conclusion that the 
Federal government must develop means 
of serving actively the people in their dif- 
fusion over the enlarged area. As the in- 
strument of this constructive work he 
recommended the establishment of a 
“ Home Department,” under a head to be 
called the Secretary of the Interior. 

Despite the fight against the idea by the 
Calhoun school with its argument on the 
part of Calhoun that “it is one of the 
greatest steps made in my time to absorb 
all the remaining powers of the State,” the 
bill to create the department was speedily 
enacted into law and the Interior Depart- 
ment was born with Thomas Ewing, an 
Ohioan, as its first secretary. 


BEGINNING OF THE DEPARTMENT 


At the time of the organization of the 
Interior Department, there was assigned to 
this new officer the supervision of the office 
of commissioner of patents (formerly exer- 
cised by the Secretary of State), certain 
duties in relation to the general land 
office (formerly performed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury), supervisory power 
relating to the acts of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs (previously exercised by the 
Secretary of War), and also similar powers 
in relation to the acts of the commissioner 
of pensions (formerly exercised by the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy). Cer- 
tain other duties of the heads of the Treas- 
ury and State Departments were relegated 
to this new department, such as the census, 
and several institutions in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories. 

In the process of adjustment through 
succeeding years, various of the depart- 
ment’s interests have grown in magnitude 
and importance, others have waned and 
terminated, and numerous others have 
come into existence, until to-day the du- 
ties of this bureau of the government cover 
manifold fields of developmental and in- 
dustrial activity. 

The legislative work done by the depart- 
ment is enormous. Thousands of circulars 
and pamphlets, laboriously and carefully 
prepared, for carrying out the law, con- 
ducting business, and determining inter- 
ests in the colossal field of the Secretary’s 
jurisdiction are promulgated annually. 


On the judicial side of his work equal 
activity is displayed, as is evidenced by 
forty volumes of departmental decisions, 
averaging over eight hundred pages each, 
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not to mention twenty times as many un- 
published decisions. 

All these judicial decisions have the 
force of law, until overturned on ap- 
peal to the courts. To help in the accom- 
plishment of this work, there are two 
assistant secretaries. There are also 
twenty-six assistant attorneys, eight in- 
spectors, a medical expert, a legal adviser, 
and an assistant attorney-general, de- 
tailed from the department of justice. 
There is in addition a large force of clerks 
and division chiefs. 

The expansion of this department since 
its organization has been truly remarkable. 
During the administration of its first 
Secretary, a recommendation was made 
for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of collecting 
agricultural statistics, investigations for 
promoting domestic economy, and the 
procurement and distribution of cuttings 
and seeds. This recommendation resulted 
in legislation making this bureau a part of 
the Interior Department, and the Secre- 
tary performed the duties which the law 
imposed upon him until 1862, when the 
Agricultural Department was created 
under a commissioner, who, in 1889, was 
raised to the rank of secretary and a seat 
in the Cabinet. To this department, in 
1905, was transferred the forest service, 
which had grown to great proportions. 

In 1884 a Bureau of Labor was created 
for the purpose of collecting information 
upon the subject of labor, its relation to 
capital, its hours, the earnings of laboring 
men and women, and means of promoting 
their welfare. The work of this bureau 
became of such importance and magnitude 
that in 1888 it was enlarged into an in- 
dependent department under a commis- 
sioner. The great work of taking the cen- 
sus every ten years was done under the 
direction and supervision of the Interior 
Department until 1903, when the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Census Office, with 
several offices and divisions from the 
Treasury Department, were merged into a 
new Department of Commerce and Labor 
with a secretary in the Cabinet. Recently 
another change was made by transferring 
the labor bureau to a new Department of 
Labor. 

During the incumbency of Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar, in 1887, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was created, and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Interior Depart- 















ment, where it continued until it was made 
independent of departmental control, and 
subject only to Congress and the President. 
Among some of the duties, now extinct, 
placed within the control of the depart- 
ment, it is interesting to note the enforcing 
of the laws for the suppression of the slave 
trade, for returning to Africa slaves il- 
legally imported, and for colonizing freed- 
men in Liberia. The magnitude of the 
department’s activities may best be sug- 
gested by indicating some of the work done 
by the various bureaus. 

Holding first rank among them is the 
general land office, the instrument through 
which the country, outside the original 
colonies, has been peopled and built up. 
At the time of its creation, May 7, 1812, 
the organization of the land office con- 
sisted of ten persons, including the com- 
missioner. There were nineteen district 
land offices and one office of surveyor-gen- 
eral. At the close of the fiscal year 1912, 
the employees in the field and in the city 
of Washington numbered 1,417, with one 
hundred and two district land offices, 
thirteen offices of surveyors-general, and 
twelve field divisions. The commissioner 
of the general land office, among other 
things, is charged with the survey, man- 
agement, and disposition of the public 
lands, the adjustment of conflicting claims 
relating thereto, the granting of railroad 
and other rights of way, easements, the is- 
suance of patents for lands, etc., over all 
of which the Secretary of the Interior has 
supervision. 

In thirty-four great States, title to every 
parcel of land and every town lot is based 
on surveys made and patents issued by 
this office. 

The Patent Office, which has done more 
for the development of American inventive 
genius than any other agency, is housed in 
the building of the Department of the In- 
terior. The Federal Constitution provided 
for a patent system, and the First Congress 
created a patent commission, made up of 
the- Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, and the Attorney-General. Shortly 
thereafter the Secretary of State became 
the head of the system, and in his hands 
it remained until the creation of the In- 
terior Department in 1849. 

On July 31, 1790, the first patent was 
granted, to Samuel Hopkins, of Vermont, 
for a new process of making pot and pearl 
ashes. From that beginning inventive ac- 
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tivity advanced, until in 1849, when the 
department took over the business, 998 
patents were granted. The business of the 
patent office has since increased by leaps 
and bounds, until in the year ended June 
30, 1912, the total number of applications 
for patents for inventions, for designs, for 
reissues of patents, registration of trade- 
marks, labels and prints, disclaimers to 
patents, and appeals on their merits, was 
81,459. That the inventive genius of the 
country is still active is indicated from the 
fact that during the year ended June 30, 
1913, 38,754 patents were granted. 


FORESEEING AN END TO PATENTS 


The total number of patents issued up 
to 1847 was about 14,000. This number 
seemed so enormous that the commissioner 
of patents was moved to state in his an- 
nual report that there was no doubt but 
that “ within a very few years the limits 
of human ingenuity will have been 
reached.” So strong was this feeling that 
many clerks in the patent office service 
resigned, feeling certain that they would 
shortly be “ out of a job.” 

Yet at that time there was no tele- 
phone, no automobile or bicycle, no aero- 
plane or wireless, and people walked ten 
miles to get a sight of a railroad train. 
And in 1g11, threescore and four years 
after the prophecy of the patent commis- 
sioner, the United States issued its mil- 
lionth patent. 

Over all administrative matters pertain- 
ing to this vast business, the Secretary of 
the Interior has supervisory powers. 

The pension office is an important 
bureau of the Interior Department. The 
Bureau of Pensions has dispensed to sol- 
diers of all our wars and their widows and 
descendants, from July 1, 1790, to June 
30, 1913, the enormous sum of $4,557,- 
539,824.68. The amount expended for 
pensions during the year ended June 30, 
1913, waS $174,171,660.80. At the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, there were 860,294 pensioners on the 
roll, equivalent to more than the entire 
population of St. Louis. There were added 
thereto during the year 19,758, made up 
of original allowances, restorations, and 
renewals. 


GUARDIAN OF THE INDIANS 


The functions which the Department 
of the Interior exercises with regard to 
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Indian matters are among the most im- 
portant and at the same time the most 
difficult in the entire government service. 
The commissioner of Indian affairs has 
charge, under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, of the Indian tribes 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
their lands, moneys, schools, purchase of 
supplies, and general welfare. This office 
is the medium for guarding the property 
interests and personal rights of the native 
race. The Indian lands, which are still 
under varying degrees of governmental 
control through the office of Indian affairs, 
are valued at over half a billion dollars. 


FROM EDUCATION TO REINDEER 


The commissioner of education collects 
statistics and general information showing 
the condition of education, issues an an- 
nual report in two volumes, the first of 
which is a sort of year-book of educa- 
tional progress in the United States and in 
the world; the second a collection of 
statistics of the most important education- 
al agencies and activities in the country. 
He also publishes a bulletin in several 
numbers annually, and other miscel- 


laneous publications; has charge of the 


schools for the education of native chil- 
dren in Alaska; supervision of the reindeer 
industry in Alaska, and administers the 
funds appropriated by the United States 
for the support of the colleges for agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. 

Under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the director of the geological 
survey is charged with classification of the 
public lands, and the examination of the 
geologic structure, mineral resources, and 
mineral products of the national domain. 
The bureau was organized under a director 
in 1879, and its work has been of great 
assistance in developing the mineral re- 
sources of the country, essentially a field 
service. 

The mineral-resources division of the 
bureau prepares the report on the mineral 
resources of the United States. It is an 
annual cyclopedia of information, and is 
of prime importance and value to all in- 
terested in the mineral wealth of the 
country. The water-resource branch in- 
vestigates water supply and determines 
water-power sites. This work is of im- 
portance as an aid in saving such resources 
from private monopoly. 

The reclamation service is an offshoot 
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of the geological survey, and was made a 
separate bureau in 1902, with a director. 
Under the personal supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the director is 
charged with the survey, construction, and 
operation of the irrigation works in arid 
States. Since its organization this service 
has accomplished work fairly comparable 
with the Panama Canal. Twenty-five 
projects in sixteen States have been un- 
dertaken, at a cost of $87,000,000. 

To show the great activity of this 
branch of the service only a few of its 
achievements need be mentioned. There- 
fore: It has built 7,961 miles of canals, 
an equivalent of almost three times the 
average breadth of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and twenty-two miles of tunnels. It has 
erected 3,339 bridges, and 898 buildings 
for offices, residences and other purposes; 
has constructed 697 miles of roads, 51 
miles of railroads, 2,331 miles of telephone 
lines, and 351 miles of transmission lines. 

The director of the bureau of mines is 
charged with the investigation of the 
methods of mining, especially in relation 
to the safety of miners and the appliances 
best adapted to prevent accidents, the pos- 
sible improvement of conditions under 
which mining operations are carried on, 
the treatment of ores and other mineral 
substances, the use of explosives and 
electricity, the prevention of accidents, 
and other inquiries and technological in- 
vestigations pertinent to such industries. 
He also has charge of tests and analyses 
of coals, lignites, ores, and other mineral 
fuel substances belonging to or for the use 
of the United States, and has supervision 
over the mine inspectors for Alaska. 


CUSTODIAN OF NATIONAL PARKS 


It is the policy of the government to 
establish and set aside great reservations 
of land as recreation grounds for all the 
people, as well as for the preservation of 
the wonders of nature therein from dese- 
cration, and for the protection of the flora 
and fauna. The famous Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, containing over 2,100,000 
acres was the first to be set aside, which 
was done in 1872. Since then eleven 
other parks, in various parts of the coun- 
try, aggregating over 2,400,000 acres 
(enough to make 800,000 average muni- 
cipal “ public squares ”) have been created. 

In order to prevent the Secretary of the 
Interior from getting rusty for lack of 
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something to do, he has been given ad- 
ministrative control of these parks and 
supervision over its army of superintend- 
ents, park police, rangers, buffalo-hunters, 
etc. Some of the phases of his administra- 
tive activities pertain to camp and hotel 
accommodations, sanitation, transporta- 
tion, construction of roads, trails, and 
bridges, forestry, fire protection, and pro- 
tection of game. 

Among other matters somewhat anoma- 
lously placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is the superin- 
tendence of the capitol building and 
grounds in Washington. He has to pass 
upon all estimates submitted and all ex- 
penditures made. Under the supervision 
of this office, the capitol extension, the 
great dome, and the two marble office 
buildings for the Senate and House, were 
erected. 

He is the custodian of all contracts, and 
bids, not only of his own department, but 
of the War and Navy Departments as well. 
He has charge of the great eleemosynary 
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institutions belonging to the government, 
such as the Hospital for the Insane, and 
the Freedmen’s Hospital. He looks after 
the financial interests of the Howard Uni- 
versity, and the Columbian Institution for 
the Deaf. He is also the guardian over 
the streets and parks of Washington, and 
has a voice in the approval of plans and 
estimates for public buildings throughout 
the United States. 

The grand total of persons, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior is approximately 15,000 or enough 
to form about eighteen regiments of United 
States infantry. The officials, such as 
heads of the department and bureaus, with 
their staff of chiefs, superintendents, in- 
spectors, attorneys, examiners, and special- 
ists, number 1,565; administrative and 
clerical, and teachers in Indian schools, 
4,800; in the lower grades, more than 
8,000. 

There, citizens of the United States, is 
the story, the sweep and the scope of your 
Department of the Interior! 
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his magagine is issued and on sale at all news stands 
on the 20*of the month preceding the date it bears 








THE SECRET 


Out in the broad highways, 
Tramping the world with men— 
Lost in the forest maze, 
Blind to the trail again— 
Crowned, like a king on high; 
Cursed, as a thing apart; 
No one but God and I 
Knows what is in my heart. 


First to the soldier’s work, 
Who marks the fear I shame? 
Last from the sinking wreck, 
Who sees my courage flame? 
True self laid bare to die— 
False self that plays its part— 
No one but God and I 
Knows what is in my heart. 


To this, my inner house, 
Hold I alone the key. 
What I have here to rouse, 
Hidden, is mine to me. 
Triumph and tragedy 
Mine till my soul depart— 
No one but God and I 
Knows what is in my heart. 


Caroline Duer 
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A NE of the characteristic sights 

of the Roman streets is the 

little crowd that gathers on a 

sunny afternoon in winter, or 

in the cool of a summer sun- 

set, in the wide square in 

front of the royal palace on the Quirinal 

Hill. With the easy-going democracy that 

is traditional with the people of Rome, 

mothers bring up their babies from the 

tenement-houses close below the palace 

and sit almost on the king’s doorstep to 

sun or air their charges. Beggars and 

idlers stretch themselves in quiet corners, 

and a pedler or two may be seen circulating 

with his wares, which are usually roasted 

chestnuts, baked apples, polenta, or some 

other edible. However poor the Romans 

may be—and some of them are very poor 

indeed—they always seem to have a soldo 
or two to buy something to eat. 

The square is on the brow of the hill, 
which falls steeply toward Trajan’s Forum 
and the Piazza Venezia, where the chief 
streets of modern Rome intersect. Once 
the slope was less abrupt, but the great 
Trajan cut into the foot of the Quirinal 
to make room for his magnificent build- 
ings, of which nothing is now visible ex- 
cept one tall, sculptured column and a few 
broken pillars of granite. — 


From the low wall that bounds the 
modern square one looks out westward 
over the center of the city—a wilderness 
of irregular buildings set closely together 
with little attempt at anything like street 
lines. If the national legislature is in ses- 
sion, one notes the red, white, and green 
flag that floats over the palace of Monte 
Citorio, where the deputies meet. But the 
dominant feature of the view, the object 
to which the eye inevitably turns, is the 
great structure that rises beyond the sea 
of roofs—the vast dome of St. Peter’s, 
with the long, low line of. the “ sacred 
apostolic palace ” stretching out beside it. 

There they stand, the Vatican and the 
Quirinal—the palace of the Popes and the 
palace that was the Popes’ until Victor 
Emanuel II took it by force—facing each 
other, with the heart of Rome between 
them. It is a situation that typifies the 
present chapter of the long and eventful 
history of the Eternal City. 

We are so much accustomed nowadays 
to think of the Vatican as the dwelling 
and the prison of the Popes that it may 
be worth while to remind the reader that 
the Quirinal was, until recently, almost as 
closely connected with papal history as the 
older palace. From the latter years of the 
sixteenth century, when it was built by 
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Gregory XIII and his successor, the great 
Sixtus V, most of the Popes preferred it as 
a residence, on account of its higher situa- 
tion and better air. More than twenty 
pontiffs died at the Quirinal, and the con- 
claves that elected their successors were 
held within its walls. The long eastern 
wing contains the cell-like apartments in 
which it was the custom to confine the 
cardinals until they could agree upon a 
choice. 

Pius [X, the last Pope who was also a 
temporal sovereign, was elected at the 
Quirinal, and spent much time in it during 
the first years of his papacy; but he never 
went back there after the humiliating day 
in November, 1848, when the Roman mob 
drove him from it a fugitive disguised in 
a priest’s cassock. It stood tenantless until 
Victor Emanuel entered Rome. Then the 
crown prince, afterward King Humbert, 
and his wife, the Princess Margherita, 
took up their abode in it. 
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The great door, which had to be broken 
down to admit the royal tenants, still 
bears above it the inscription of a Pope— 
Paul V, the same whose name is set in huge 
letters on the front of St. Peter’s—and 
figures of the two papal saints, Peter and 
Paul. Over it is the balcony at which 
Pius [X, on the day of his election to the 
tiara, showed himself to the Roman popu- 
lace, who hailed the new pontiff with a 
joy as great as was their bitterness against 
him a few years later. 

And so to-day King Humbert’s son, 
Victor Emanuel III, lives in what was a 
papal palace, for which its former owners 
have refused to accept payment; and the 
city on the Tiber is divided into two 
Romes—the Rome of the Popes and the 
Rome of the kings of Italy. It is an 
extraordinary state of affairs. There are 
many capitals whose life centers about a 
court, but what other capital contains two 
courts which, if not exactly hostile—for 
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THE TERRACES OF THE PINCIO, OR PINCIAN HILL, THE GREAT AFTERNOON PARADE-GROUND 
OF ROMANS AND OF VISITORS TO ROME--IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE PIAZZA 
DEL POPOLO, WITH ONE OF ROME'S MANY EGYPTIAN OBELISKS 
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THE CASTEL SANT’ ANGELO (TOMB OF THE EMPEROR HADRIAN) AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, 
WITH THE NEW TIBER EMBANKMENT BETWEEN IT AND THE RIVER--THE GREAT 
WALLS ALONG THE TIBER HAVE INJURED THE PICTURESQUENESS OF ITS 
BANKS, BUT ARE NEEDED TO PROTECT ROME FROM FLOODS 


in dealing with the situation in Rome one 
must be cautious in the use of words— 
are at least so far from friendly that there 
are no relations between them? 


This extraordinary division between 
church and state is the strangest feature 
of the wonderful legacy that Rome inherits 
from her twenty-seven centuries of history. 
The signs of it, and of the conflicts to 
which it has led, are visible on every hand, 
even to the casual observer. The newly 
arrived tourist on his way to St. Peter’s 
notices that on the outer walls of the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo, long the chief fortress 
of the Popes, the pontifical coats of arms 
have been battered into shapelessness. 
The names of streets in the new quarters 
of the city record victories over the papal 
troops. A lofty column and triumphal in- 
scriptions mark the place where Victor 
Emanuel’s guns breached the walls of 


Rome and his soldiers entered to make a 
final end of the rule of the Popes. 
Elsewhere the tablets set up by pontiffs 
who built or repaired the city walls have 
been replaced with “S.P.Q.R., 1849 ”"— 
memorials of the short-lived Roman Re- 
public born from the revolution of 1848, 
when the insurgent citizens attacked Pius 
IX in the Quirinal, shot one of his secre- 
taries through a window, and forced him 
to flee in fear for his life. In one place 
on those same walls there are two large in- 
scriptions side by side. One of them was 
placed there by Pius IX after his return 
to Rome, and pays a tribute to the “ valor 
of the Gallic soldiers” who restored him, 
and by whose bayonets his throne was 
buttressed for twenty years longer. The 
other is in memory of the Romans slain by 
the French invaders, and proclaims that 
“ Rome, now free and united with Italy, 
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THE PALACE OF THE LATERAN-—-THIS OLD PAPAL RESIDENCE, THE VATICAN, AND A VILLA IN 
THE ALBAN HILLS, ARE THE THREE SCRAPS OF TERRITORY WHICH STILL REMAIN 
UNDER THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE POPE 























THE FRONT AND MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE QUIRINAL, THE HUGE, PLAIN BUILDING WHICH WAS 
ONCE A PAPAL PALACE, BUT IS NOW THE RESIDENCE OF THE KING OF ITALY 
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erects this monument to those who fell in 
defense of their country.” 

But if the Eternal City inherits from her 
past this strange division of feeling—a di- 
vision for which, at present, there is no 
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Rome has held for ages, and still holds, a 
world-wide spiritual dominion. The spell 
of Rome is something still more potent 
and universal. 

It was she who gave life and form to our 
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THE MONUMENT OF LEO XIII, IN THE CHURCH OF THE LATERAN-—THE LOWER FIGURES REPRE- 
SENT A WORKING MAN, GARBED AS A PILGRIM, AND THE MOURNING CHURCH-—IT IS NOT 
KNOWN WHETHER THE LATE POPE'S BODY IS HERE OR IN ST. PETER'S 


possible remedy in sight—she inherits a 
vast deal besides. Indeed, no other city 
in the world has a historic legacy that can 
equal hers. It is not merely that pagan 
Rome conquered the known world and or- 
ganized it into an empire which obeyed 
her nod. It is not merely that Christian 


civilization, and made it strong enough to 
overcome the external forces that might 
otherwise have crushed it. It was her 
sword that prevailed against the might 
of the East, against which Greece had 
struggled bravely but in vain. It was she 
who set the West in its place of power and 
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gave it the leadership that it has held for 
two thousand years of history. 

In varying measure, the western nations 
owe to her their language, their literature, 
their law. Each successive generation sits 


at her feet to learn from ‘her classic his- 
torians, philosophers, and poets, and comes 
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still longer list of grievances; and indeed 
it is true that in the making of a modern 
capital a heavy hand has been laid on some 
of the most picturesque features of the 
city of the Popes. It is only natural that 
the Romans should have greater venera- 
tion for their classical monuments than for 














A TYPICAL MODERN BUILDING OF THE NEW ROME-—-THE BANK OF ITALY, 
ON THE VIA NAZIONALE 


to acknowledge her sway over the minds 
and hearts of civilized men. 

There have been charges that modern 
Rome has not done her duty as a cus- 
todian of the great memorials of her past. 
Classical enthusiasts have complained that 
this or that ruin has not been properly 
safeguarded, that the work of excavation 
has been slow, that injudicious restorations 
have been made, that ancient frescos 
have been allowed to fade and disappear. 

The lovers of medieval Rome have a 


those of a later date. They prefer to dwell 
on the days when imperial Rome ruled the 
world, rather than on her long period of 
discord and weakness under her medieval 
rulers. 

Until comparatively recent times, Rome 
had practically no streets in the modern 
sense of the word. One ancient road, 
originally the Via Flaminia, later the Cor- 
so, drove straight through the heart of the 
city. Elsewhere most of it was a laby- 
rinth of palaces and hovels and workshops, 
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THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, OR LAW COURTS, THE SHOWIEST OF THE NEW GOVERNMENTAL 
BUILDINGS OF ROME-—IT IS ELABORATELY DECORATED WITH SCULPTURES 
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THE HUGE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMANUEL I, THE FIRST KING OF UNITED ITALY, 


WHICH DOMINATES THE PIAZZA VENEZIA, THE CENTRAL SQUARE OF ROME, AND 
WHICH IS NOW NEARLY COMPLETED AFTER THIRTY YEARS’ WORK 
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IN THE ROME OF THE PAST 


LOOKING THROUGH THE ARCH OF TITUS TO THE RUINS OF THE 


COLOSSEUM AND OF HADRIAN'S TEMPLE OF VENUS AND ROME 


of churches and monasteries, of crumbling 
ruins and grim medieval fortresses, sepa- 
rated by winding alleyways and small, ir- 
regular open spaces. In 1870, when such 
a dramatic turn of history made it the seat 
of the Italian government, the older and 
more populous part of Rome was still in 
this condition; and it was absolutely 
necessary to open up avenues for the 
urban traffic of a modern capital. 
Moreover, there was another serious 
problem which had remained unsolved for 
ages. Most of ancient Rome lay on the 
historic Seven Hills—trifling elevations, 


indeed, but high enough to rise above the 
floods that sweep down the Tiber in sea- 


sons of unusual rain. Medieval Rome 
huddied down beside the river, on the 
meadows that were once the Campus 
Martius, the training ground of the legions 
of Camillus and Marius. The flood-marks 
on some of the old churches show how she 
must have suffered from the recurrent in- 
undations. 

As far back as the time of Julius 
Cesar it had been proposed to cut a new 
channel for the Tiber through the Cam- 
pagna, so as to divert the river bodily 
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IN THE ROME OF THE PAST—-THE GATE OF ST. SEBASTIAN AND THE APPIAN WAY, THE 


“ QUEEN OF 


ROADS,’ FOR MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND YEARS THE MAIN HIGHWAY FROM ROME TO THE SOUTH 


from the city. Under the emperors, with 
their vast command of human labor, such 
a huge piece of engineering might have 
been accomplished; but at that period the 
need of it was less pressing, and the task 
was far too gigantic for the degenerate 
Rome of later days. 

The urgency of the problem was im- 
pressed by a destructive flood, the worst 
of the last hundred years, which inundated 
the city in December, 1870, just two 
months after the change of government, 
and which, of course, the partizans of the 
papal régime interpreted as a divine judg- 
ment on their victorious enemies. The re- 
sult was the building of the great embank- 
ment, now nearly completed. Artists may 
regret that the Tiber of to-day, running 
between long, straight lines of massive 
masonry, is not the stream that used to 
wash the meadows beside Sant’ Angelo, 
where a battlemented tower was sacrificed 
to make room for the new riverside drive- 
way; but it cannot be questioned that the 
work was a necessary one. 

Much the same may be said in regard 
to other grievances nursed by those who 


praise the Rome of yesterday at the ex- 


pense of the city of to-day. A recent 
writer has said, with truth, that “an 
Italy of picturesque poverty and sun-gilt 
ruins was more to the taste of her neigh- 
bors than an Italy full-grown, self-reliant, 
and enterprising.” Rome welcomes the 
stranger within her gates—no city does so 
more generously; but her own people have 
the first right to her. The tourist should 
remember this when he complains that the 
view from the Pincio, his favorite spot for 
afternoon tea, has been spoiled by the 
construction of new streets lined with com- 
monplace dwellings. 

At the same time, it is not unnatural 
that those who remember the Eternal City 
as it was a generation ago should some- 
times sigh for what is no more. Then, the 
half dismantled walls that date back to 
the Emperor Aurelian looked across the 
wide spaces of the Campagna to the Sabine 
mountains, capped with winter snow or 
purple in the summer haze. The long 
curve of the Circus Maximus could still 
be traced in the empty valley between the 
Palatine and the Aventine, fringed by the 
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tall, dark cypresses of the old Jewish 
cemetery. From the formal terraces of 
the Pincio one looked across the open 
meadows beyond the Tiber to the soaring 
dome of St. Peter’s and the great bastions 
buttressing the Vatican. The Ghetto still 
existed in all its picturesque and swarming 
squalor. The hand of improvement had 
not touched the moldering quays along the 
Tiber. The heart of Rome was still a 
wilderness of medieval alleyways. 

Those days are gone, never to return. 
Aurelian’s walls are pierced in a dozen 
places by passageways for noisy street- 
cars, and rows of tenement-houses and 
suburban villas shut off the view of the 
Campagna and the mountains. The Cir- 
cus Maximus is covered with workshops 
and warehouses; only at one corner is it 
possible to distinguish the curve of the 
vast arena where two hundred thousand 
Romans used to watch the thrilling spec- 
tacle of the chariot-races. The new Tiber 
embankment has swept away the old 
quays; the low-lying meadows opposite 
the Pincio have been filled in and built 
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over. The Jews, liberated from the op- 
pression which lasted longer in Rome than 
anywhere else in western Europe, have 
turned the Ghetto into a district of com- 
fortable but prosaic modern dwellings. 
Moreover, new streets have been cut 
through the most crowded quarters, and 
old breathing-spots have been cleared and 
widened. New bridges have been built, 
and a new main sewer with an outlet far 
down the Tiber. The railways of the 
Italian peninsula now center in a large 
terminal station in the northern region 
of Rome. A network of street-car lines 
reaches every part of the city, some of 
them being owned by a company and some 
by the city itself, the standard fare on the 
latter being only ten centesimi, or two 
cents. Steam or electric tramways run 


out eastward and southward to Tivoli and 
the Alban Hills, the natural playgrounds 
of Rome, and northward up the Tiber. 
A new line to the seashore is shortly to be 
opened. 

A measure of the change that has come 
over Rome may be given in a sentence. 














WHERE THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN MEET—A MAIN LINE OF RAILWAY ENTERING ROME AND PASSING 
THROUGH THE BROKEN ARCHES OF THE GREAT AQUEDUCT OF THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS 
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Forty years ago she was a medieval-look- 
ing city of two hundred thousand people; 
to-day she is a modern capital with six 
hundred thousand inhabitants and a rapid 
rate of growth. 

Some of the most useful improvements 
of the new Rome have involved little or no 
change in existing landmarks—as, for in- 
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the top of the ridge is occupied by a royal 
palace, for kings do not care to have new 
streets cut through their grounds. 

Rome, however, solved this particular 
problem boldly and successfully by dri- 
ving a tunnel through the middle of the 
obstructing ridge. A wide, lofty passage- 
way, lined with white tiles and lit by 














WHERE THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN MEET-—-THE BATTERED MARBLE COLUMNS OF 


THE TEMPLE OF 


NEPTUNE, A BUILDING WHICH DATES FROM THE REIGN 


OF AUGUSTUS, NOW USED AS THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ROME 


stance, the Traforo, or tunnel under the 
Quirinal Hill. As has been said already, 
the historic heights of the Eternal City are 
by no means imposing elevations. Indeed, 
the newly arrived traveler, who may have 
expected to see a town perched upon seven 
mountain tops, will perhaps be puzzled to 
discover anything worth the name of hill. 
Nevertheless, a long, steep ridge like the 
Quirinal, about a hundred and fifty feet 
high, and running into the very center of 
a city, is.a rather awkward obstruction to 
traffic. It does not facilitate matters when 


electricity, joins the busy streets north and 
south of the Quirinal, and carries a con- 
Stant procession of foot passengers and 
vehicles under the royal domain, the quiet 
and dignity of which are not in the least 
disturbed by the subterranean stream of 
traffic. Nowhere else, it seems safe to say, 
can one travel in a street-car directly be- 
neath a king’s palace. 

Other projects of modern Rome, how- 
ever, have caused much greater disturb- 
ance of old monuments. Such, notably, is 
the huge memorial to Victor Emanuel II. 
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Many foreigners have criticised this 
vast pile of glittering white marble as too 
grandiose and disproportionately costly— 
as a striking instance of that love of mere 
magnitude which has always been a weak- 
ness of the Italian genius. They have 
urged that it was vandalism to sweep 


away, for its sake, such historic buildings 
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of the Renaissance, cared nothing for the 
legacy of classical times. LEcclesiastics 
considered it laudable to dismantle the 
grand heathen temples and to use their 
fragments for the embellishment of Chris- 
tian churches. Nobles demolished ancient 
palaces and theaters to get material for 
the clumsy forts from which their riotous 














THE PANTHEON, THE ONE GREAT BUILDING OF ANCIENT ROME WHICH STILL STANDS AS_IT STOOD 
IN THE DAYS OF THE EMPERORS—-THE KINGS OF ITALY HAVE CHOSEN IT AS THEIR BURIAL- 


PLACE, AND HERE LIE THE BODIES OF VICTOR EMANUEL 


as the tower of Paul II and the house of 
Michelangelo. 

They should remember that to the peo- 
ple of Rome and of Italy this truly re- 
markable structure, almost the dominating 
architectural feature of the Eternal City, 
is much more than a dead king’s monu- 
ment. It is the expression of a great na- 
tional purpose, the seal of a dramatic ac- 
complishment, the symbol of a stirring 
chapter of history. It shows a lack of 
perception to complain that a few build- 
ings of undoubted interest, but not of 
first-rate artistic or historic import, were 
demolished to clear an imposing site for it. 

The Rome of the Middle Ages, and even 
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factions waged internecine strife. The 
butcher carried off a porphyry slab to 
serve as a counter in his shop; the farmer 
took a sculptured sarcophagus as a water- 
ing-trough for his animals. Busily among 
the looted ruins smoked the kilns in which 
uncounted tons of costly marbles were 
burned for the lime that they cor*:ined. 
It is recorded that of the splendid 
Parian columns of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux, in the Forum, one was taken 
by Michelangelo as material for a marble 
pedestal, and another by Raphael for a 
statue. If artists like these cared nothing 
for one of the noblest monuments of im- 
perial Rome, it is not strange that such 
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scanty traces of her ancient magnificence 
should remain. 

No such charge can fairly be brought 
against Rome and Italy to-day. The work 
that the authorities are doing to preserve 
the memorials of antiquity, and to further 
the study of them, is worthy of all praise. 
What other nation is doing as much, or 
indeed one-tenth as much? 

The task that they have to face is noth- 
ing less than enormous. The peninsula is 
full of half-buried ruins, of sites where 
ancient cities flourished, of rubbish-heaps 
that may contain classic treasures. At 
Pompeii, where work has been in progress 
for more than a century, there is still a 
vast deal to be done. At Herculaneum, at 
Ostia, at scores of places in southern Italy 
and Sicily, millions might be spent in 
operations that would probably yield rich 
results. 

To limit the field to Rome, if all the 
ancient sites were to be excavated, it 
would be necessary to demolish most of 
the existing city—which, of course, is out 
of the question. As it is, a whole region in 
the southern part of Rome—a wide belt 
extending almost to the center of the capi- 
tal—has been dedicated to the memories 
of the past. 

This dead Rome, as it may be called, is 
a district that can scarcely be paralleled 
anywhere else in the world. Only a few 
quiet streets intersect it, and almost all of 
its modern buildings have been cleared 
away. The gaunt brick arches of the em- 
perors’ mansions, long ago despoiled of 
their marbles, look down upon it from the 
Palatine Hill; below is the Forum, with a 
few ancient columns rising above the 
laurels that veil the shattered bases of its 
temples. The Arch of Titus crowns the 
low ridge over which the Sacred Way 
winds toward the giant ruin of the Colos- 
seum. 

Opposite the Palatine stands the lonely 
Caelian, with its dark groves of pine and 
cypress; and a broken line of arches shows 
where the Claudian aqueduct crossed the 
valley to supply the imperial palaces. Be- 
yond, on the open ground toward the 
south, where the Appian Way heads 
straight for the Alban Hills, is another 
huge ruin, the Baths of Caracalla. 

Great as is the demand for building- 
space in Rome, this whole region is kept 
free from encroachment, and its unexca- 
vated ruins, especially those on the Pala- 
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tine, are being dealt with as time and 
money permit. Whether it will ever be 
possible to extend the great antiquarian 
preserve remains to be seen, but it is hoped 
that some day at least part of an adjoin- 
ing district may be added—the so-called 
Fora of the Emperors, once perhaps the 
most magnificent portion of the city, now 
covered with the mean streets of a poor 
quarter. The cost of clearing this entire 
tract would probably be prohibitive, not 
to speak of the difficulties of so large a 
requisition for space in the heart of a 
rapidly growing city. But a plan has been 
prepared whereby the most promising part 
of the imperial fora could be opened up at 
a minimum of expense, and the project 
may be realized in coming years. 

Besides guarding her unequaled in- 
heritance from the past, Rome has had to 
build largely for her new duties as the 
capital of an important kingdom. To the 
sightseer, of course, the modern is less in- 
teresting than the ancient, and the stranger 
cares little for the structures in which the 
various departments of the Italian gov- 
ernment are housed. 

Here, perhaps, Rome missed an oppor- 
tunity, for she has not created any im- 
posing architectural group such as might 
have been planned when the present era 
of her history began. At first most of the 
official bureaus were quartered in sup- 
pressed monasteries. Several have since 
been established in the newer northern 
quarter of the city, in structures whose size 
is their chief feature. The Palace of Jus- 
tice, however, on the other side of the 
Tiber, is an ornate and, on the whole, a 
successful building, as well as a very large 
one. The new Chamber of Deputies is 
still too far from completion for an opinion 
of its merits. 

The Rome of to-day is a city where the 
ancient and the modern are strangely in- 
termingled. The locomotive that brings 
the traveler into the central railway-sta- 
tion passes beside a fragment of the walls 
of Servius Tullius, built of tufa blocks that 
have held together for nearly twenty-five 
centuries. Leaving the station, the new- 
comer can take a municipal electric car 
past the ruined Baths of Diocletian to a 
terminus close to the tall column which 
records the wars of Marcus Aurelius. 

He can attend a concert of modern 
orchestral music in the hall which the great 
Augustus built for his own burial-place, 
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and in which were laid the ashes of five 
Roman emperors. He can subscribe to a 
“telephone newspaper ”’—a novel inven- 
tion which neither New York nor Chicago 
possesses—and the first two items of news 
that he receives may refer respectively to 
a tango tea and to some discovery of pre- 
historic monuments. 

He can play golf upon an up-to-date 
course in sight of the solemn line of ruined 
tombs along the Appian Way. He can 
watch horse-races from a grand stand close 
to the entrance of an early Christian cata- 
comb. He may see a monoplane rise from 
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the army grounds at Tor di Quinto and 
whiz across the Tiber at the spot where 
the victorious legions of Constantine drove 
the fleeing Maxentius to death in the yel- 
low river. 

Like other communities, Rome has her 
difficulties, and the most conspicuous of 
them is the apparently insoluble problem 
of the relations between church and state. 
But it cannot be doubted that as the capi- 
tal of united Italy she has entered upon a 
new period of prosperity and power, and 
that she has a great future as well as a 
great past. 


THE 


GLEN TERRACE 
TRAGEDY 


E.Phillips Oppenheim 


BEING THE EIGHTH OF THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
MR. STANLEY BROOKE, THE DELIBERATE DETECTIVE 


TROOKE was conscious of a 
variety of most disquieting 
sensations. In the first place, 
he had completely lost his 
appetite. Furthermore, he 

was furiously and unreasona- 
bly angry. ¢ ‘harles hung around him con- 
tinually, aware that all was not well with 
his favorite patron. 

“It is not one of monsieur’s regular 
days for luncheon here,” he ventured. 

Brooke was scowling across the room to- 
ward the small table against the wall, at 
which Constance and a companion Were 
seated. 

“It isn’t,” he 
counts for it.” 

“ Accounts for it, 
what?” 

















admitted. ‘“ That ac- 


monsieur? But for 


Charles glanced wonderingly across the 
room—and understood. The _ perplexity 
upon his face disappeared. 

“ Monsieur perceives that the young 
lady in whom he was interested has found 
a companion,” he remarked confidentially. 
“They sit together to-day for the third 
time. On Tuesday evening he dined with 
mademoiselle.” 

“The devil he did!” Brooke muttered. 

“One notices these things,” the waiter 
continued, glancing around to be sure that 
his services were not required elsewhere. 
“ For so many months the young lady has 
been so retired, so lonely. It was monsieur 
who first spoke of her. Always she sits 
alone, she is reserved, she avoids notice. 
It is not until one looks carefully that one 
realizes that mademoiselle has an appear- 
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ance. The gentleman who is with her 
now,” Charles went on, leaning a little 
closer toward Brooke and dropping his 
voice, “ he asked about her one day last 
week very much as monsieur did.” 

Brooke muttered something between his 
teeth and poured himself out a glass of 
wine. 

“The young lady would probably ob- 
ject to our discussing her,” he remarked 
grimly. “ You can fetch me my coffee. 
And this afternoon I wil] take a liqueur— 
the old brandy.” 

“ Monsieur shall be served,” Charles 
murmured, and hastened away. It was 
not until he had served the coffee and gen- 
erously filled the liqueur-glass above the 
line with the deep-brown brandy that he 
spoke again. He leaned forward confi- 
dentially. 

“Tt is for monsieur’s private ear, this,” 
he whispered. “ We do not, as a rule, 
speak of such things. The gentleman who 


is with her now—he wrote a little note to 
mademoiselle here in the restaurant at 
luncheon one day. Mademoiselle replied, 
and he took his coffee at her table.” 
Brooke waved the man away impa- 


tiently. 

“That will do, Charles,” he said. 
“ There is probably some explanation. It 
certainly is not our business.” 

Brooke lit his cigarette, and while he 
smoked he looked across the room. The 
man was apparently a little less than 
middle-aged, dark, with small, black mus- 
tache, well - groomed, well-dressed. He 
would, without doubt, rank as good-look- 
ing. His manner indicated an interest in 
his companion which to some extent, at 
any rate, she seemed inclined to return. 

Constance was certainly more animated 
than usual. The pallor of her cheeks was 
undisturbed, but her eyes were exception- 
ally bright, and she was listening with ob- 
vious interest to all that her companion 
had to say. Beyond the faint uplifting of 
her eyebrows and the grave nod with 
which she had acknowledged his greeting 
upon his entrance, she had taken no fur- 
ther notice of Brooke. 

That no more familiar intercourse should 
take place between them in public beyond 
that form of recognition was a condition 
to which she had rigidly adhered ever 
since their strange partnership began. 
Brooke hated it and obeyed. To-day he 
was more than ever a rebel. 
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Presently he paid his bill and went. 
Constance, although without doubt she 
saw his preparations for departure, took 
not the slightest further notice of him. 
She was talking all the time, and her man- 
ner, for her, toward this new acquaint- 
ance, was positively friendly. Brooke 
jammed his hat upon his head and walked 
round to the club. 

“ Bridge!” he muttered to himself. “A 
debauch at bridge, and the Lord help my 
partner!” 

The morning had been hopelessly wet, 
which was the reason Brooke was not 
playing golf. There’was plenty of bridge; 
there were also billiards and other sane 
amusements to be found at the club. 
Brooke passed the time away as well as 
he could, but he found it a task of some 
difficulty. His usual cheerfulness seemed 
to have deserted him. He revoked at 
bridge, lost two games of billiards, and 
contradicted a member of the committee; 
altogether a disastrous afternoon. 

About five o’clock, just after he had 
sent his tea away for the second time, a 
page came in search of him. 

“Wanted on the telephone, sir,” he an- 
nounced. 

Brooke rose promptly. 

“Any name?” he asked. 

“There was no name, sir,” the boy re- 
plied. “ The gentleman is waiting on the 
line now.” 

Brooke hurried down-stairs, passed into 
the telephone-box, and took up the re- 
ceiver. 

“ This is Brooke,” he said. 
you?” 

“T am Inspector Simmons,” the voice 
answered. “I am speaking from Miss 
Robinson’s rooms.” 

“Ts Miss Robinson 
asked. 

“She is not here at present,” the man 
replied. “I rang up to ask whether it 
would be quite convenient for you to step 
round here.” 

“ Of course I’ll come,” Brooke assented. 
“ There’s nothing wrong, is there?” 

The voice hesitated a moment: 

“ Not that I know of. Perhaps it would 
be as well if you came round.” 

Brooke rang off, put on his hat and coat, 
caught a taxicab, and in a few minutes’ 
time presented himself at Constance’s 
rooms. To his surprise the inspector, who 
admitted him, was still alone there. 


““Who are 


there?” Brooke 
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“Where is Miss Robinson?” Brooke 
demanded. 

“That’s exactly what I’m not sure 
about,” the inspector explained. “I had 
an appointment with her here this after- 
noon at three o’clock. I arrived quite 
punctually, rang the bell, and as there was 
no answer, I went away. I came again 
half an hour ago, and as there was still no 
one here, I took the liberty of entering. 
Miss Robinson, as a rule, is very particu- 
lar about her appointments.” 

“She was lunching with a friend to- 
day,” Brooke remarked gloomily. 

“Where? What sort of a friend?” the 
inspector asked. 

Brooke hesitated. The inspector’s tone 
was eager, almost impatient. 

“It was a man I think she met at the 
Café Lugano, just a restaurant acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Was he dark, with a small, black 
mustache, brown, freckled complexion, 
well-dressed, looked like a military man?” 
the inspector asked quickly. 

“ That is an exact description of him,” 
Brooke admitted. “ Who is he? What 
do you know about him?” 

The inspector glanced at the clock. 

“What time did you say they were 
lunching?” he asked. 

“ Between half past one and two,” 
Brooke replied. “I left them there.” 

“That confirms my information,” the 
inspector said, half to himself. “It is now 
past five o’clock. You'll excuse me for a 
minute, if you please.” 

He went to the telephone and gave a 
few rapid orders. ‘Then he turned round 
to Brooke. 

“You’ve heard of the Glen Terrace 
tragedy, Mr. Brooke?” he asked. 

“ Of course! What about it?” 

“ The man whom you saw lunching with 
Miss Robinson is the man we are shadew- 
ing for it,” the inspector declared. “ We 
can’t arrest him at the moment because 
there isn’t sufficient evidence. All that we 
can do is to watch and see that he doesn’t 
get away. I’m as confident that he did it 
as that I’m standing here at this moment, 
but if we try to put our hands on him too 
quickly, and he once gets away, he is safe 
for life. 

“Miss Robinson took the matter up en- 
tirely on her own account. She had an 


idea that she could get the evidence we 
I told her it wasn’t a proper 


are lacking. 
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case for her to mix herself up in. She 
only smiled at me. She is a determined 
young lady, as I dare say you know. Any- 
way, she has been meeting this man for 
the last few days, and she told me to be 
here at three o’clock. She expected, I be- 
lieve, to have something definite to say. I 
don’t mind confessing that I am a little 
worried about it. It seems—” 

“You say your men are shadowing 
him?” Brooke interrupted quickly. “ Can’t 
we find out exactly where he is?” 

“ They lost him after leaving the res- 
taurant,” the inspector replied. “ It seems 
he went in by the hotel and must have 
come out by the restaurant entrance. We 
could have had our hand upon his shoul- 
der any time during the last three months, 
and there isn’t the least chance of his be- 
ing able to escape out of the country. But 
where he is at this precise moment I must 
admit I don’t know.” 

“ Shall I go to the restaurant,” Brooke 
asked, “ and find out if any one remem- 
bers their leaving?” 

“ T have gone as far as that myself,” the 
inspector remarked. “ What I was told 
bears out what you say. Miss Robinson 
and Delamoir left the Café Lugano to- 
gether in a taxicab at five minutes to two.” 

Brooke glanced at the clock. 

“ My God!” he muttered. 
more than three hours ago!” 


II 


THE sun was shining between the 
showers and the sky was unexpectedly 
blue when Constance and the man -with 
whom she had been lunching left the little 
restaurant in Old Compton Street. They 
stood for a moment upon the pavement, 
and Constance, with a farewell nod, pre- 
pared to turn away. 

“Good morning, Mr. Harold,” she said. 
“We must have another talk some day 
about these fancies of yours.” 

“Why not this afternoon?” he asked. 
“Don’t you see how beautiful it is just 


“ That was 


now? Couldn’t you spare—say, one 
hour? Do you know what I was going 
to do? I was going to take a taxicab and 


drive about alone. Come with me.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully for a 
moment. Her hesitation made him the 
more insistent. 

“Do come,” he begged. ‘ You know 
how nervous and broken-down I am. To 
have any one near as calm and self-cen- 











tered as you are is like a sedative. Please 
come, just for one hour.” 

“T will come,” she agreed. 

He called a taxi and handed her in. 

“Is there anywhere you wish to go par- 
ticularly?” he inquired eagerly. 

She shook her head. 

“T have no choice,” she replied, “ only 
we must not be longer than an hour.” 

“To Putney,” he told the driver. “I 
will direct you again.” 

He took his place by her side. In this 
clear sunlight there were things to be 
noticed about him not easily apparent in 
the dimmer light of the restaurant. He 
was dressed in mourning, with a black tie, 
and a black band around his hat. There 
were lines upon his face -and a strange 
restlessness in his deep-set eyes. Every 
now and then his lips twitched. He looked 
about him all the time with little abrupt 
movements of the head. 

“Tf I were you,” she suggested, “I 
should see a doctor. Overwork should 
never make any one quite as nervous as 
you seem to be. It is so easy to cure one- 
self if one has the will.” 

“Tt is not only overwork,” he muttered. 
“Let us forget it for a few minutes. How 
wonderful to be so calm and collected as 
you are always! Do you never feel emo- 
tions, little Jady?” 

She turned her head and looked at him. 

“My name,” she said, “is Miss Robin- 
son.” 

“T beg your pardon!” he exclaimed 
quickly. “It shall be just as you say. 
Only, somehow or other, I have been feel- 
ing so lonely, and you are such a strange, 
quiet little person. You have such a gift 
of making one talk and of listening.” 

She smiled. 

“ Tf you will keep your part of the bar- 
gain,” she promised, “I will stay with 
you; not otherwise.” 

“ T will keep it,” he agreed. 

They were passing through St. James’s 
Park, toward Buckingham Palace. Now 
that they had left the more crowded 
streets behind, he seemed a little more at 
his ease. 

“Let me advise you seriously,” she 
begged, “ to go and see a nerve specialist. 
There is a man in Harley Street—I could 
give you his address—to whom ever so 
many barristers go, and members of 
Parliament.” 

He laughed curiously. 
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“You think it is overwork only,” he 
groaned. “I wish—oh, I only wish I 
dared tell you!” 

She looked steadily ahead. There was 
so little about him that she did not know 
—one thing only. 

“Why don’t you?” she murmured. 

“You are so sensible,” he muttered. 
“You would not go into hysterics.” 

“T am certainly not given to that sort 
of thing,” she assured him. 

“You are a woman, too,” he went on— 
“very different from her, but still a wom- 
an. In a way you would understand. 
Promise not to jump out of the taxicab?” 

“T promise you that under no circum- 
stances will I attempt anything of the 
sort,” she replied. 

“ My name is not Harold,” he confessed, 
gripping the strap by his side and shaking 
as he spoke. “My name is Richard 
Harold Delamoir—Delamoir, you know!” 

She turned her head. 

“T seem to have heard the name lately,” 
she murmured. 

“ Heard it!” he exclaimed. “ Haven’t 
you heard it at every street corner, seen it 
on every newspaper placard?” 

“ Of course,” she assented. “ You are 
the Richard Delamoir whose wife was 
found poisoned in your house at Putney.” 

He looked at her, his lips parted, his 
eyes blinking rapidly. 

“You don’t mind?” he cried. 
are not terrified?” 

“ Not in the least,” she assured him 
calmly. ‘“ Why should I be?” 

“You don’t know the worst,” he told 
her. “ The police are watching me all the 
time. They think I did it. They think I 
murdered her. Everybody thinks so. The 


* You 


. bus drivers, the tradespeople, the children 


in the street—they all stare at me curi- 
ously as I go by—the man who poisoned 
his wife! The women look at me from be- 
hind the curtains. The men hurry when 
they pass. It’s worse than overwork, this, 
Miss Robinson.” 

“ Yes,” she admitted, “ it is worse than 
overwork.” 

“ There isn’t a soul,” he continued, “ ex- 
cept the doctor, whom I’ve dared to speak 
with about it. I haven’t been near my 
club, I’ve had to leave my favorite res- 
taurants alone—that’s why I turned up at 
the Lugano, where I first saw you. I 
thought the doctor might have talked to 
me now and then. We used to be quite 
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friendly once. I went to see him the other 
night—just dropped in to have a pipe, as 
I used to. He only said a few words, but 
it was the way he looked at me. I under- 
stood. I remembered his evidence at the 
inquest. Did you read about the inquest, 
Miss Robinson?” 

“T did,” she confessed. 
terested me.” 

“Ah!” he groaned. “ They say that 
after the doctor’s evidence it was a toss up 
whether I was arrested or not. Do you 
know why I wasn’t? Do you know why 
I am free now? They are waiting to get 
a little more evidence. They are afraid 
they might try me and I might get off, 
and then they’d find out too late. Evi- 
dence! I could give them all the evidence 
they wanted.” 

“Then why don’t you?” she asked. 

He laughed harshly. 

“Why should I? Is it my business? 
Let us talk about something else, Miss 
Robinson. I want to get away from it for 
a little time. You know the worst now. 
I’ve nothing to hide from you. You know 
that I am Richard Delamoir.” 

She watched him from her corner with- 
out flinching. 

“Ts it true,” she asked, “ that you have 
inherited a large sum of money by your 
wife’s death?” 

“ Quite true,” he answered; “ quite true. 
Oh, I am rich! I hadn’t much before I 
married her, but she left me everything. 
I thought of stealing out of the country, 
but they are so clever, these detectives. 
They’d think I was running away. I 
should feel a hand on my shoulder just 
as I was getting into the train. Ugh! If 
only there was some one to go with me! 
If only I could get away from this in- 
fernal solitude!” 

He looked at her eagerly. There was 
very little encouragement in her emo- 
tionless face. 

“Have you no friends or relatives at 
all?” she asked. 

“No relatives— not one,” he replied. 
“IT was born in Australia. Most of my 
friends over here were my wife’s friends, 
and 

His voice seemed to leave him for a 
moment. He tried to speak and failed. 

“They keep out of my way,” he went 


“Tt rather in- 


on, after a moment’s pause. “I don’t 
know why. Can you think? They can’t 
believe — not all of them. Let us talk 
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about sométhing else. Have you ever 
been a nurse, Miss Robinson?” 

“ Certainly not,” she answered. 
do you ask that?” 

“T don’t know, except that you are so 
restful and so strong,” he declared. “ You 
make me feel almost like a child. That’s 
because my nerve is gone, of course.~ Are 
you very well off, I wonder?” 

“T am not at all well off,” she told him. 
“T am a typist.” 

“Tf I were to give you a large sum of 
money,” he went on eagerly, “ would you 
go abroad with me—just as my nurse,” 
he explained hurriedly, “ just to be with 
me and to keep me from being frightened 
always? Yoy «ould have plenty of money, 
beautiful d s. Dresses would make 
such a difference to you—dresses and hats. 
You are queer-looking, you know. You 
look old-fashioned and dowdy, and your 
face is so still and quiet that one forgets 
that you have really beautiful eyes. It 
would change you tremendously to be 
well-dressed.” 

Her eyes were half closed with silent 
laughter. There was something about the 
laugh a little cruel. 

“You are afraid of me!” 

“ Who—I?” she asked. “I afraid?” 

“]T didn’t mean that!” he exclaimed. 
“JT mean that you are afraid I should 
want to make love to you. Do you know, 
sometimes I think that I shall never want 
to make love to another woman.” 

“ How old are you?” she inquired. 

“ Thirty-nine,” he replied.’ “I was 
twenty-six years old when [I married 
Maggie. She hadn’t her money then. She 
was just a chorus-girl.” 

“Ts it true that you used always to 
quarrel?” 

“We used to quarrel a good deal,” he 
admitted. “I am afraid I was impatient 
and a little jealous. Maggie was always 
having flirtations. She was crazy for ad- 
miration.” 

Constance sighed as she looked away. 
After all, there were all the commonplace ~ 
elements of tragedy here. 

“You really wish to talk about some- 
thing else?” she asked. “ Come, I will 
try. You shall tell me about your life in 
Australia. I think you said that you were 
born there.” 

“Tt isn’t any use,” he answered. 


“ Why 


all | 


want to talk about something else and I 
It always comes back.” 


can’t. 








“ Then if you won’t talk about anything 
else,” she said, “ tell me what you meant 
when you said that you could give the 
police the evidence they needed.” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he muttered, “I couldn’t trust 
anybody with that, not even you!” 

She was silent. He sat by her side, and 
his manner gradually became calmer. 

“ Tt is odd,” he went on, half to himself, 
“how much I have told you, really; you 
—just a little stranger whom I spoke to in 
a restaurant. Why did you let me speak 
to you?” 

“You looked lonely,” she answered. 
“T am never afraid to speak to any one. 
I can take care of myself.” 

“ Yes,” he admitted, “ I should say that 
that was true. You can very well take 
care of yourself. Would nothing terrify 
you, Miss Robinson? Would nothing 
shake your nerves?” 

She smiled. 

“ T have no opportunity of judging. My 
life is a very uneventful one.” 

“Try them this afternoon,” he begged 
eagerly. “ You see where we are? We are 
close to Putney. The third turn to the 
left, then another turn, and the fourth 
house is where I live. Not a soul has 
crossed the threshold since that day. 
Come in with me. Sit with me for a little 
time. Perhaps it will help. Perhaps after 
that I shall not be so terrified. If only I 
can feel another human being breathing 
the same air in that sitting-room where 
we used to be! Will you come?” 

She did not hesitate. She had no fear. 
She felt easily his master. 

“Tf it is any satisfaction to you,” she 
assented, “I will come.” 

His eyes flashed. He gave a direction 
to the driver, who looked at him curiously. 
In a few moments they turned off the main 
street. In less than five minutes the taxi- 
cab was pulled up outside one of a little 
row of villas. As they stepped out Con- 
stance was half conscious of people peering 
from behind the windows. Some women 
opposite, who had been pointing out the 
place to a stranger, stared open-mouthed. 

Constance followed her companion com- 
posedly into the house, the door of which 
he opened with a latch-key. He closed it 
behind them. 

“Why have you sent away the taxi- 
cab?” she asked. 

“You won’t hurry?” he pleaded. “ Why 
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should I keep it there? People always 
gather round if they think I am here. 
They stare so. Come!” 

He opened the door of a little drawing- 
room, a queer apartment, half Oriental, 
with a tented divan in one corner anda 
curious smell of incense. The wall-paper 
was of bright yellow and the curtains 
black. There were withered flowers in the 
vases and cigarette-ash upon the carpet. 
The atmosphere was almost unbearable. 

“Do you mind opening a window?” 
Constance begged. “I couldn’t possibly 
sit here like this.” 

He nodded and threw up one of the side 
windows. 

“T have only just put my head in here 
since,” he explained hoarsely. “I couldn’t 
bear it. This is where we used to sit. 
Maggie had such queer taste. I don’t 
think,” he went on, “that she had really 
a healthy nature. She liked everything 
exotic and unnatural. Poor woman! You 
see the black curtains and the black carpet. 
She thought they went with the bright 
yellow walls and that they helped her com- 
plexion. 

“She was older than I am, you know, 
and she used to fancy sometimes that she 
was losing her looks. Yes, I can breathe 
now there is some one in the room with 
me! Sit just where you are, please, Miss 
Robinson. She used to sit over in that 
corner, and often she would lie down on 
the divan there. 

“TI couldn’t bear all the stuffy hangings, 
but she loved them. Now shall we talk 
about something? Shall I show you some 
views? There’s an album there of my 
wife’s notices. Or shall we talk about— 
Australia?” 

She shook her head. 

“You know very well, Mr. Delamoir,” 
she said, “ that, however hard you were to 
try, you couldn’t talk about anything 
except—” 

“ Of course you are right,” he interrupt- 
ed. “It isn’t any use. I can no more talk 
about anything else than I can think about 
anything else. If you want to see her 
picture, there it is on the corner of the 
mantelpiece. I can’t look—I don’t know 
why—I can’t!” 

He had turned his back upon her. Con- 
stance moved to the mantelpiece and took 
up the picture. It gave her at first almost 
a shock. It was the picture of a woman, 
haggard, painted, with darkened eyebrows, 
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false hair, in a ball dress cut absurdly low, 
and a satin skirt absurdly tight. She re- 
membered the words Inspector Simmons 
had used in speaking to her of the case: 
“ A woman any man would be glad to be 
rid of!” 

Her companion drew the curtain a little. 

“ There are some boys outside!” he ex- 
claimed irritably. “ And those women— 
their eyes seem never off the place. Do 
you mind the blind being down?” 

She shook her head. There was still a 
long shaft of sunlight piercing the gloom 
of the room. Presently he came and sat 
opposite to her. 

“Tf there were any way,” he said, “ of 
ending this—” 

“ What way could there be?” she in- 
terrupted. “ You must travel soon and 
try to forget.” 

“ Forget!” he repeated. “ Would you 
forget, I wonder? Could you carry about 
with you the horrible knowledge I have 
locked in my heart, and forget? No one 
could.” 

“ Well, then, why not tell the truth and 
have it over?” she asked calmly. 

He sprang from his seat. She sat quite 
still, unflinching. His passion, however, 
was not one of anger. 

“Tf only I could!” he moaned. 
only—”’ 

He stopped short. 

“ Stay where you are, Miss Robinson,” 
he implored. “ Stay just where you are. 
Don’t move. I shall be back in a moment.” 

He left the room. She heard him climb 
the stairs and remained where she was, 
looking about her. It seemed to her that 
in all the adventures of her life she had 
never found herself in such an atmosphere. 

She looked at the picture of the woman, 
worthy presiding genius of such an apart- 
ment. And yet there was something in the 
. eyes—was it terror or despair?—something 
piteous shining out from the midst of the 
wreck; just in the same way that, on a 
table only a few feet away, a little marble 
statuette of exquisite design struck a 
strange note in the midst of the flamboy- 
ant furniture and vulgar gewgaws with 
which the place was littered. 

She heard his footsteps descending the 
stairs. He entered the room. There was 
a new look in his face, white and strained. 
He carried in his hand a little volume, 
bound in violent purple and tied up with 
ribbon. He held it out to her. 


“ If 
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“The evidence,” he muttered—“I 
spoke of the evidence! Only a page or 
two, mind. You can read; then you will 
understand. You will be the only person 
in the world except myself who under- 
stands. Don’t begin at the beginning— 
that’s all rubbish. Begin there—there!” 

His forefinger showed her the place. 
She began to read. The entries were 
sprawled all about the book in a loose, 
untidy handwriting, and without regard to 
keeping within the limits of the dates. 


Began to-day worse than ever. I got up at 
twelve and passed the looking-glass on my way 
to the bath. I almost shrieked. I can’t be like 
it! _I had forgotten my hair! I dressed very 
quickly. Such beautiful things I put on. Then 
for a long time I could not make up my mind. 
I put on my lilac dress and my ermine, with a 
new hat that came last night, and a thick veil. I 
spent quite an hour with madame in her parlor. 
Then I walked slowly away down Bond Street. 
Ai first no one looked at me at all. Then a 
man and a woman passed and I heard the man 
laugh! 

I looked in at a shop-window—perhaps my 
front was a little crooked. I went down to the 
theater. I thought to-day, perhaps, there might 
be a chance. Madame had taken a lot of pains. 
The stage-doorkeeper smiled when he told me 
that Bunsome was out. Liar! Bunsome came 
down the passage just a minute later. I told 
him what I wanted. He looked at me in a queer 
sort of way. 

“ Can’t see whom I’m talking to,” he muttered. 
“Take off your veil.” I took it off. Perhaps 
my fingers trembled, perhaps I took it off clum- 
sily. He turned away. I could have sworn that 
he was laughing! 

“My good woman,” he said, “ we want girls!” 

I got ovt somehow, crossed the road. I 
went into a public house. I had two glasses of 
port—filthy stuff, but they won’t sell me drugs 
in quantities big enough. Never mind, when I 
got home I forgot! 

Constance looked up. He was still 
standing over her. 

“Go on,” he ordered. 
next page. Turn quickly.” 

She obeyed him. 


“Turn to the 


Last night I cried myself to sleep. It doesn’t 
matter crying in the night-time. I was in the 
West End all day, and I wore my new tailor- 
made gown, the patent shoes with the gray suéde 
tops, and gray stockings. I met Peter face to 
face. It doesn’t seem long ago since he”used to 
beg me to go out to luncheon with him: He 
hurried on. I tried to stop him, but he muttered 
something about an appointment, looked at me 
as though there were something wrong about my 
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appearance, and kept glancing around nervously, 
as though he were afraid that some one would 
see us. 

I went in to madame’s and looked at myself in 
a glass. Glasses are such liars. I know I don’t 
look like that. Every woman has to use a little 
rouge and a little false hair nowadays to keep 
in the fashion. I hate looking-glasses! 

I lunched at Prince’s; got rid of Dick. No one 
ever takes any notice of a woman if she’s with 
a man younger than herself. I am going to write 
the truth. I can’t bear it! I don’t think I will 
ever lunch there alone again. The men glanced 
at me as they came in, and then looked away. 
There wasn’t one who had that expression in his 
face I used to see always when I lunched alone 
and men passed. It frightened me. 

I couldn’t eat anything. I went into the ladies’ 
room afterward and I ventured to look in the 
glass. It was madame’s fault. She had put too 
much rouge on my left cheek. Yes, it must have 
been madame’s fault! I shall try again. 


Constance put the book away from her. 
Her voice was not altogether steady. 

“[ don’t want to read any more,” 
said. 

“One more page,” he insisted. ‘“ One 
more, please. You are beginning to under- 
stand. One human person in this world 
understands besides myself! I think that 
I shall go about with a lighter heart.” 

She turned the page. 


she 


To-day I feel will be different. Laroche has 
sent me home the most wonderful white velveteen 
gown. I have rested until twelve o’clock. Now 
I have just put it on. It fits me divinely. One 
would say that I*had the figure of a girl. It is 
marvelous. I have put on my big black hat 
with the feathers and a thinner veil. Yes, I am 
going to risk a thinner veil! 

I shall go to madame for an hour, and then I 
will take all my courage in my hands. I will go 
once more to Prince’s. I know that Stephen will 
be there. I will stop him as he passes my table, 
and I will watch him. I shall see. He used to 
love me in white. Somehow or other I feel 
younger myself to-day. As to being old, it is 
absurd. I am not old. 

I have sent Susan for a taxi, and I have made 
Richard go away for the day. He bothers me 
so, wanting to go about with me. What admira- 
tion can a woman have who has a young hus- 
band with her! He doesn’t seem to understand. 

I don’t know why I feel so excited to-day. 
I thifik it is the white velveteen gown. I shall 
put on my white silk stockings. It is a little 
daring, perhaps, but Stephen loves white. . . 
Now I am going. I don’t think, after all, I shall 
ever need to use that little packet. 


The writing sprawled down to the end 
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of the page. Constance looked up. Dela- 
moir’s eyes were upon her. 

“ Turn over,” he ordered. 

She obeyed. 


I can scarcely hold my pen. My God! I have 
seen the truth! It is the end! Madame called 
in little Emilie to look at me before I left. “ Ma- 
dame,” she declared, “is ravissante!” I paid her 
and went out. Just as I reached the door I 
fancied I heard a laugh. At the time I thought 
that it must be fancy. Now I am not so sure! I 
went to Prince’s, I got my table just inside. I 
waited. Every one who passed seemed to be in 
such a hurry. 

Bunsome came in, and Elliman, and Captain 
Jenks, but they none of them appeared to see 
me. And then Stephen! He saw me, and he 
was alone, but he was going to pass. I held out 
my hand and I smiled at him. 

“ Stephen,” I said, “ won’t you stop and speak 
to me?” He seemed quite awkward about it, 
but he stopped. I looked at the place by my 
side. 

“Are you alone?” I asked very softly. He 
muttered something about having to join a party. 
I looked at him intently; hé used to say that he 
liked me to look at him like that. 

“ Why are you in such a hurry?” I asked him. 
“Can’t you stay for a little time and talk?” He 
shook his head. Then I felt suddenly queer and 
giddy. Something came into my heart and I held 
him when he wanted to get away. I said, 
“Stephen, tell me the truth. Why do you avoid 
me? Why do those others hurry by? You men 
used to crowd around mé, not so very many 
years ago. Why is it?” 

He hesitated for a moment. 
me straight in the face. 

“ Since you’ve asked me that question, Maggie,” 
he said, “I'll tell you, as much for your hus- 
band’s sake as your own. It’s because you are 
close upon sixty years of age and you dress up 
to make yourself look like a girl and sit about 
and expect men to behave as though you were 
still attractive. And you’re not. You're an old 
woman, and you know you are. Leave off paint- 
ing yourself and wearing clothes thirty years too 
young for you and we'd all be glad to see you 
now and then and talk to you. But no man 
likes to be seen talking to a guy. I don’t 
mean to be unkind,” he went on, for I suppose I 
was looking at him in a queer sort of way. “I’ve 
just told you this from myself and the others, 
for Richard’s sake as well as your own. Now be 
a sensible woman and give it up.” 

I think that he went away then. I am not 
quite sure what happened to me. I found myself 
in a taxicab, and here I am—here I am! For- 
tunately, I didn’t have to buy anything. I’ve 
had the stuff with me for years. I am leaving 
this in case there should be any trouble. Who- 
ever reads this, if it shouldn’t be Richard, please 
tell him there’s a letter for the coroner on the 


Then he looked 
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mext page. . I don’t know what it’s going 
to be like on my next page, but it won’t be worse 
than to-day. I’m going to—turn over! 

He took the book from her fingers. 
Constance suddenly felt cold. 

“TI loved her!” he muttered hoarsely. 
“ Don’t you understand that I shall have 
to hang before I could show that book?” 

She gave him both her hands. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I think I understand.” 


Ill 


CoNSTANCE walked into her rooms at a 
few minutes after six. Brooke and In- 
spector Simmons were on the point of 
leaving. She looked at them in some 
surprise. 

“May I ask what you are doing in my 
apartments?” she inquired, beginning to 
take off her gloves. 

“You forget that you had an appoint- 
ment with me here at three o’clock,” Sim- 
mons remarked. 

“ Quite right,” Constance admitted. “I 
had forgotten it.” 

“ And as we had information,” Brooke 
continued, “that at five minutes to two 
this afternoon you left the Café Lugano 
with a certain notorious person called De- 
lamoir, you may understand that we were 
becoming a little uneasy.” 

She sank into her easy chair. The two 
men looked at her. Every muscle in 
Brooke’s body seemed to stiffen. 

“Something has happened!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She drew a little brown-paper parcel 
from her pocket. 

“Mr. Simmons,” she said, “I started 
out this afternoon to try to trap a man 
into a confession of his guilt. I have in- 
stead succeeded in becoming acquainted 
with his innocence. The proofs are here.” 

Simmons moved swiftly forward, but 
Constance retained possession of the 
parcel. 

“ This,” she went on quietly, “is his 
wife’s diary. It is my belief that Delamoir 
would have gone to the gallows sooner 
than have given it up. I have talked to 
him for some time, and he has let me have 
it for.two hours, on one condition. 
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“You are to read it, and the superin- 
tendent. Beyond that, no other person. 
Not a word of it is to be breathed to the 
press. Sooner than have had a single line 
appear in any newspaper, Delamoir, would 
have hung. 

“There is no doubt,” she continued, 
“about its being his wife’s diary. You 
will find inside some of her letters, in her 
own handwriting, and there is also one 
addressed to the coroner, which is in itself 
conclusive. 

“If, however, you have any remaining 
doubts as to the genuineness of this diary, 
you have only to go down to the Hilarity 
Theater and interview some of the young 
women who are mentioned in the earlier 
pages. Remember, however, that I part 
with the book only on the terms I have 
mentioned.” 

Simmons accepted the parcel and his 
charge. 

“ Queer,” he remarked. “I know quite 
a lot of people who never believed in 
Delamoir’s guilt; who even declared that 
he had an odd sort of affection for his 
wife, weird creature though she was.” 

Constance’s eyes suddenly shone. For 
a single moment she was beautiful. 

“There are many strange ways,” she 
said, “ in which a man may love a woman.” 

The inspector took his leave. Brooke 
turned to her earnestly, her last words 
sounding in his ears. 

“ But his task is,” said he, “ to’ make 
the woman believe and understand.” 

Constance felt her cheeks burn. Her 
eyes would no longer stand to- their posts, 
arrogant sentinels, cool defenders against 
love’s assaults. They turned, cowardly, in 
that moment, and took refuge behind their 
fringed curtains, while she answered, soft- 
ly, very, very softly indeed: 

“ But I Aave known, Stanley, dear boy, 
all along. I have known —and under- 
stood.” 

“ And the other partnership that I have 
proposed before to-day,” said he, eagerly 
as a thirsty man, “ the closer partnership, 
Constance?” 

“T think,” she answered slyly, “ that 
we may have the papers drawn.” 
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| broad leaves of the banana- 

| trees and formed in little 
=) pools on the graveled road- 
ways of the town. A gray veil of mist 
hung over the cut. Through it one could 
barely make out the little black cars shut- 
tling back and forth away down in the 
abyss, the steady swing of the big shovels. 

A woman came out on the broad veran- 
da of the Y. M. C. A. building, poised on 
the rim of the cut, and peered down. A 
palm-tree bent suddenly toward her and 
showered some rain-drops on her fresh, 
white dress. She drew back with a little 
frown and carefully wiped the marks of 
the moist veranda rail from her white 
hand. 

“ Toot, toot, toot, toot!” 

A warning whistle came sharply up from 
the red and gray depths. Almost immedi- 
ately it was followed by a muffled boom 
which shook the building. 

Mrs. Duane Morley shivered. Day or 
night they were never rid of it. They 
could never shut out that fierce, hungry 
specter of Work. It was chiseling hollows 
in the bronzed cheeks of the men, putting 
an absorbed, far-away look in their eyes. 

As for the women! Never was a bridge- 
party so gay, the music of a dance loud 
enough to escape that commanding “ toot, 
toot ’ of the dynamite whistle down in the 
cut. And had not one of the choicest cut- 
glass prizes at one bridge-party been 
danced off the- sideboard by an extra 
powerful explosion before the winners even 
had time to draw? And Mrs. Morley had 
been one of the winners. And she loved 
cut glass. 

She gazed across the valley at the impu- 
dent little mountain opposite. Even the 


T was raining in Cu- 
lebra. The drops 
| | glistened on the 

















gray rain could not obscure the brilliant 
thickets of red blossoms which covered 
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half the mountainside. Above 
them were hundreds of broad- 
leaved banana-trees which 
seemed to be hurrying to the top, crowd- 
ing over each other to arrive. The cocoa- 
nut-trees held their little clusters of leaves 
high in the air, as though jealously guard- 
ing them from the thickly creeping tropical 
undergrowth. 

There was the distant sound of wheels 
crunching on the wet gravel. Mrs. Mor- 
ley gathered her skirts about her as she 
prepared to signal the driver of Uncle 
Sam’s bus. Tucking the latest magazine 
from the States—a week old at that—un- 
der her arm, she crawled in. The bus 
smelled of wet leather. She reflected with 
dissatisfaction that the commissary store 
probably would not be able to match the 
ribbon she needed to complete her gown 
for the Tivoli club dance. 

As she was leaving the store she met 
her dear friend, Mrs. Raymond Snow. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Snow, “ did 
you hear about the awful thing that’s hap- 
pened to the Perkinses? Why, they had to 
move out last night — yes, right in the 
middle of the night. There was another 
slide in the cut, and it loosened all that 
part of the bank where their house stands. 
They were sound asleep, and wouldn’t have 
known anything about it, but they sent 
some men up in a hurry to tell them to 
get out. Of course, the house is still stand- 
ing, but it isn’t safe to stay in it. 

“And they say,” continued Mrs. Snow 
with increased animation, “ that we may 
have to abandon the Y. M. C. A. building. 
A few more slides and it will be right on 
the edge. Won’t that be terrible? I was 
telling Raymond the other day if we are to 
be kept down here much longer the old 
government ought to build a clubhouse for 
the wives. There’s such a mixed crowd at 
the Y. Well, by-by, dear. See you at the 
dance to-morrow night.” 
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Mrs. Morley walked on up the hill to- 
ward her own home. Her friend’s gossip 
had added even further grievance to her 
thoughts. Abandon the Y! The one place 
they had for social gossip and recreation! 

In common with the other towns on the 
“ line,” Culebra’s Y. M. C. A. was a sort 
of combined social center, country club, 
and public library. It was where the wom- 
en and children congregated to exchange 
the latest news from the States and to 
pore over the books and magazines just 
arrived on the latest steamer. 

The frown was still on Mrs. Morley’s 
face when she reached her own home a 
little out of breath from her climb up the 
hill. The place looked cool and restful. 
Duane Morley was resident engineer of the 
Culebra division and occupied one of the 
most spacious of the big, square, screened- 
in houses on the slope across from the cut. 

She straightened a cushion here and 
there in the big living-room, put a fresh 
handful of flowers in the bowl on the table. 
Then she went on into the kitchen to see 
that black Ella was making the salad in 
Duane’s favorite way. She would have 
time for a little note to the home folks in 
Jersey City before he arrived. With some 
satisfaction she got out her new box of 
monogrammed stationery from New York. 

She covered several sheets and started 
to take out one of the dainty -envelopes. 
Horrors! She had forgotten to order them 
left ungummed. Frenziedly her fingers 
went burrowing to the bottom of the box. 
Ruined! The tropical dampness had pene- 
trated even here. The beautiful box of 
envelopes was a hopeless, sticky mass. It 
was the last straw. Mrs. Morley dropped 
her head on the desk and had a good cry. 

It was with an expression of heroic mar- 
tyrdom and a liberal coat of powder on her 
slightly reddened nose that she met the 
big man who came up the steps fifteen 
minutes later, his khaki clothes smeared 
with reddish dirt. 


II 


It was almost dark. Through the many 
open doors and windows one could see the 
tiny glimmer of the fireflies in the thickets 
just beyond. The young engineer, arrayed 
in fresh, white linens, stretched out with a 
sigh of satisfaction in the big reclining- 
chair by the reading-table. He was young, 
bronzed, well set up. 

“Say, Nancy,” he said. “What do 
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you think? Our division has excavated 
161,000 cubic yards the past month. Isn’t 
that great? And over half of it was rock!” 

“Is that so?” The most optimistic 
listener could not have called the tone 
enthusiastic. 

Dinner was announced. The man ate in 
absent-minded fashion, the absorbed, far- 
away look once more in his eyes. Black 
Ella had brought on the coffee when Mrs. 
Morley said: 

“Won’t you please try and get home 
earlier to-morrow night? You know we 
must catch that seven o’clock train for 
Panama.” 

The dreams faded from the man’s eyes. 
It was as though he saw his wife and the 
dinner-table for the first time since they 
sat down, she reflected bitterly. 

“ Oh, I say, that Tivoli dance,” he said 
regretfully. “I’m awfully sorry, dear. I 
forgot all about it, and I promised the 
chief I’d run out to Naos Island with him 
to look over some improvements being 
made there. I can’t possibly get back 
before midnight.” 

“You could get some one else to go or 
wait until some other time.” There was a 
scarcely controlled tremble in her voice. 

“This is something which must be at-~ 
tended to immediately,” he explained pa- 
tiently. “ Besides, we can’t refuse the chief 
when he asks it. And he depends on Hil- 
liard and me.” 

Again she resented the unconscious in- 
flection of affection and loyalty to the 
chief. He was at the head of this mon- 
strous dirt-digging project - which was 
breaking up homes, and to Mrs. Morley it 
seemed perfectly absurd the way his men 
idolized him. 

She rose from the table, the white lace 
on her breast rising and falling quickly, a 
splash of red in either cheek. 

“You mean,” she said, the words tum- 
bling over each other, “ that you put your 
own pleasure and wishes before mine. Do 
you ever stop to think what it means to 
me to stay month after month in this 
terrible country where it rains everlasting- 
ly and everything gets sticky and no place 
to go but the Y. M. C. A.?” 

The young engineer came _ quickly 
around the table. The far-away look had 
entirely vanished from his face. 

“ Ah, Nancy dear,” he said, putting his 
arms around her, “I am sorry! Never 
mind, honey. When we get back home up 

















to the good old States we’ll make up for 
what we’ve missed down here in this old 
manana land, and—”’ 

“ Manana, manana,” she repeated hys- 
terically. ‘“ That’s always it. It’s always 
to-morrow, never to-day! But while you’re 
building for to-morrow I’m wasting all my 
to-days. It’s nothing but dirt, rain, and 
manana down here, and I hate it, I hate 
it!” 

She turned from him and almost ran up 
the stairs. 

There was a hurt, wistful look in the 
man’s eyes. He walked aimlessly out to 
the veranda and lit a cigar, all the while 
listening for a returning footfall on the 
stairway. 

Night fell and the big golden stars came 
out and the wind whispered in the cocoa- 
nut-palms. In the mellow peace of the 
tropical night the big fellow brooded and 
smoked, the little, wistful look still in his 
eyes. Several times he went to the door 
and stood looking toward the dimly lighted 
polished stairs—then wandered back to 
the eery peace of the fireflies and the bob- 
bing little red and green lights away down 
in the blackness of the cut. 

From her bedroom above his wife, too, 
could see the twinkling lights. She kept 
listening for a footstep ascending the stairs. 
Finally she began recklessly throwing hats 
and gowns into a big trunk. Every now 
and then she stopped to wipe her eyes or 
to push back the fluffy brown hair from 
her hot forehead. 

Already her head ached, and there 
would be all the trouble and worry of get- 
ting to the dock alone to-morrow morning 
after she had reached Colon. The pros- 
pect caused a queer, sinking sensation. 
There would be rude negroes demanding 
to carry her baggage. Perhaps she would 
have to share her stateroom with some 
one. It wasn’t- probable she could get 
one to herself at this late hour. 

When she turned out her light the 
red and green sparks were still glowing 
triumphantly. They would still be shining 
the next night and the next. The work 
would go on just the same when she was 
gone. She flung both white arms across 
the sill and bowed her aching head upon 
them in defeat 


’ 


III 


Tue bég white liner Admiral was all 
ready to sail when Mrs. Morley breath- 
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lessly reached the dock at Colon the fol- 
lowing morning. She had left a note on 
the table in the living-room. Black Sam 
had hauled her trunk to the train, his 
solemn eyes rolling wonderingly. 

She was faint and trembling when she 
finally sat down on the edge of her berth 
in the comfortable little stateroom, the 
fresh sea wind blowing in at the open port- 
hole. 

Did she imagine it, or was it possible 
she heard the mocking “ toot-toot ” of the 
dynamite whistle in Cuiebra mingled with 
the hoarse roar of the steamer as the 
voyagers waved farewell to their friends on 
shore? 

She dressed in a pretty blue and white 
linen frock after removing the traces of 
her hasty train journey and went on deck. 
She sank into her steamer chair and closed 
her eyes. Already the Isthmus was a mere 
black speck on the horizon. Near her 
some men were talking. 

“ Wonderful,” one of them was saying, 
“what those fellows are doing down there! 
I tell you it makes me proud of my coun- 
try and of my countrymen. After I had 
gone through Culebra Cut and it came 
over me what a monument it is to the 
everlasting perseverance and never-say-die 
gameness of those fellows who made it, 
why, I tell you, Selby, it just made a lump 
come into my throat. It’s big, it’s mighty 
big, and we folks up in the States will 
never realize the heroic self-sacrifice of 
some of those chaps down there. Under 
that broiling tropical sun, fever lurking in 
the swamps, that everlasting climate al- 
ways reaching out after them to tug them 
down—and then just to march right ahead, 
doing the thing they set out to do in spite 
of everything —I tell you, Selby, that’s 
patriotism. And it’s heroism, too.” 

Something made Mrs. Morley’s eyes 
sting. She recalled the familiar, homy 
smell of the cigar-smoke wafted up from 
the veranda the night before. 

After dinner she sat in the drawing- 
room and watched a plump, gray-haired 
woman placidly crocheting. She found 
that she was the wife of Major Laurence, 
who was in charge of the Pacific division 
of the canal. The Laurences had been on 
the Isthmus for six years, almost since the 
work by the Americans began. She had 
often heard Duane speak of them. 

Somethifig made her want to keep near 
this calm-eyed woman. 
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“ You’re going home for a little visit, I 
suppose,” Mrs. Laurence said. 

“ Y-yes,” replied Nancy in a low tone. 
She gave an appealing look at the elder 
woman’s peaceful face. 

“ Mrs. Laurence,” she said suddenly, 
“ how—how did you ever stand it down 
there all these years? Didn’t you get sick 
of the country?” 

“ Well, of course,” said Mrs. Laurence, 
carefully catching up a dropped stitch, 
“there are drawbacks. At first I used to 
get pretty lonesome. Then I began to see 
what a tremendous piece of work our men 
are doing. I lost sight of the personal is- 
sue and just felt grateful that I was given 
even a small part to play. I bent all my 
thought and energy just to keeping Will- 
iam comfortable and well so that he might 
go ahead with the big work cut out for 
him. Sometimes when things went wrong 
on the canal I didn’t see him for more 
than ten minutes a day, maybe for weeks. 
But it made me proud and happy that I 
could have even ten minutes a day with 
such a big, fine man as my William.” 

The ball of silk unwound smoothly in 
her lap. It was very still save for the 
Mrs. 


steady wash of the waves outside. 
Morley- murmured something about being 
tired. 

She went out on deck and stood grip- 


ping the rail. Millions of stars twinkled 
calmly overhead. A faint, phosphorescent 
glow marked the long line of foam which 
went eddying back into the night. 

Already her mind was busily figuring 
how long it would take her to reach Colon 
again, provided she could catch a boat 
out of New York the very day she landed 
there. It was with a sick sensation that 
she realized it would be a fortnight at 
least. 

A week to reach New York, a week back 
again. Anything might happen in two 
weeks! She must get back before that. 
But what could she do? Captains didn’t 
stop their boats in mid-ocean, turn around, 
and go back just to satisfy the whim of 
a foolish, wicked woman. 

“ Z-2-2-2t—2-2-2t!” 

Something sang out sharply overhead. 
Looking up, she saw the black arm of the 
wireless reaching out to the big black mast 
which was steadily cutting its way through 
the stars. At first she heard it dully. 
Then her heart began beating wildly. 
Perhaps if they thought— 
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She was climbing the stairs to the offi- 
cers’ deck. The slim young fellow in the 
wireless house looked up in surprise from 
his key as Nancy stumbled in the door- 
way, blinded by the sudden light. 

He was tanned by the sea winds. There 
was a humorous, kindly curve to his mouth. 
His eyes had that deep, listening look 
which belongs to men who follow the sea, 
and especially those in the wireless service. 

“‘ Oh, won’t you please, please help me?” 
cried Mrs. Morley. Then she sank into a 
chair, sobbing wildly. 

And between drinks of water offered by 
the bewildered young “ Wireless” and 
frenzied sobs she told him the story. 

“You mean you ran off just because he 
wouldn’t take you to a dance?” 

Mrs. Morley winced under the uncon- 
scious little note of contempt and aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes, but there was heat — and, and 
rain—and lonesomeness and the noise of 
dynamiting and mosquitoes.” 

Her head went down on the arm of the 
chair again. The slim young fellow stood 
looking down at her in a puzzled way. 

Suddenly she looked up at him, and 
what the Wireless read in her eyes caused 
the little shade of contempt to vanish from 
his own. In its place came sympathy and 
admiration, and perhaps a wee shade of 
envy of the resident engineer of Culebra. 

Yet she spoke very quietly. 

“I could stand freezing to death in the 
Arctic for him, or burning up in the desert. 
But I never knew it until all this water 
came bobbing up between us. Could you 
—oh, couldn’t you pretend to get a mes- 
sage for me saying I must come back at 
once? Then” (hopefully) “maybe the 
captain would turn around and take me 
back. He wouldn’t lose much time. We’re 
only six hours out.” 

The Wireless smiled pityingly into the 
wide blue eyes and shook his head. He 
walked to the door and stood leaning on 
the rail, gazing out across the dark, toss- 
ing water. Then he came back and sat 
down at his key. 

It was a silly mess. He hated to get 
mixed up in it. He had been quite happy 
in his airy little cabin swinging along 
*twixt the stars and the foam. 

Still— He pressed his long, white fin- 
gers on the key. There was a sharp hiss- 
ing and crackling. 

Again and again he sent forth that long 
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call across the water. The woman watched 
him, fascinated. Presently he smiled and 
one hand pressed the receiver a little closer 
to his ear. 

“T’ve got the Prince Joachim,” he nod- 
ded to her. 

Her blue eyes never left his face. Upon 
those messages flashing back and forth her 
whole future happiness was at stake. 

Presently the Wireless slipped the re- 
ceiver from his head and turned toward 
her. 

“They’re only fifteen miles away. 
They'll be passing us in about an hour. 
Go to your cabin, and pretty soon I'll send 
a message to you supposed to have been 
just received saying that your husband is 
very ill. Then it’s up to you and the cap- 
tain. He’ll probably ask me what boat is 
near us and will order me to have them 
stand alongside. You'll be back in Colon 
to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. Morley had lived a lot in these six 
hours since she left Colon. Now, even in 


her immense relief and happiness, she 
thought of the Wireless and what might 
happen to him. 

“ But—-suppose they found out? 


What 
would they do to you?” 

The fine, youthful face turned a little 
grave. 

“Oh, they couldn’t any more than fire 
me from the service,” he said. “ But no- 
body’s going to find out—unless you tell.” 

His eyes twinkled. There was an an- 
swering twinkle through the fringe of tears 
on her lashes. Impulsively she put out 
both hands to him, tried to speak, could 
not. 

A moment later quiet reigned again in 
the little cabin on the upper deck. The 
Wireless lit his pipe, leaned back in his 
chair contentedly, the dreamy, listening 
look of men who follow the sea in his eyes. 

The Wireless was a good prophet. It 
all came to pass just as he had predicted. 
There was a knock on Mrs. Morley’s door, 
the steward’s voice saying “ An aerogram 
for you, madam,” a stifled cry, a frenzied 
search for the captain. 

“ Stand alongside. We want to send a 
passenger to you,” read the Joachim’s 
wireless operator an hour later. 

A life-boat went bobbing like a cork over 
the waves from one big boat to another, 
and the frightened little passenger sitting 
in the midst of the sturdy sailors sent a 
heartfelt prayer of gratitude toward the 
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wireless house of the Admiral, now a dim 
shape on the sea. 


IV 


It was ten o’clock the next morning. 
The atmosphere was heavy and hot as 
Mrs. Morley trudged up the graveled hill 
in Culebra. 

The house looked as calm and indiffer- 
ent as though nothing had happened. The 
white flowers on the vine over the door 
drooped listlessly. Softly, humbly, like a 
prodigal daughter returning, Mrs. Morley 
opened the front door. She entered the 
living-room and her knees shook so she 
could hardly stand. 

Her eyes went straight to the table 
where she had left the note. She stopped 
short and stood staring. There it lay, un- 
opened. She seized it and rushed to the 
kitchen. Black Ella was lazily swaying in 
a hammock in the back yard. 

The colored girl arose hastily. 

“No’m, Mistah Mohley he te’foned 
yestuhday he couldn’t git home las’ night. 
Sumpin’ kep’ him out at the island and 
he'll be home to-night. I tol’ him I guess 
you was over to Mis’ Snow’s house.” 

“ Thank you, Ella,” said Mrs. Morley. 

A white, shining look on her face, she 
went up to her own room. She dropped 
to her knees beside the dainty white bed 
and offered up a humble little prayer. 


His home looked cool and inviting to the 
tired resident engineer of Culebra that 
night. The cricket orchestra was tuning 
up in the thickets back of the house. The 
fireflies made glimmers in the darkness. 

He sat down in the green wicker chair 
with a sigh of content and picked up the 
new issue of the Canal Zone Record. 
Some one came up behind him. Very care- 
fully, so as not to jostle the paper contain- 
ing all those interesting figures about 
steam - shovel accomplishments, she sat 
down upon the arm of his chair. 

“ How much dirt did they take out to- 
day?” asked a small, meek voice. 

The Canal Record went sailing across 
the floor. The questioner was swept into 
its place. There was silence in the room. 

“ Toot-toot-toot-toot!” commanded the 
whistle down in the cut. But Mrs. Mor- 
ley only gave a happy sigh of content as 
she blissfully pillowed her cheek on her 
husband’s white linen shoulder. 

She was home again in Culebra. 
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S)JHEN the Suez Canal was 
opened by Ferdinand de Les- 
seps in 1869, Europe discov- 
ered Asia. When the Panama 
Canal was finished by George 
S! W. Goethals in the present 
year of grace, America discovered the 
western half of its own continent, re- 
arranged the world’s trade routes, and 
shifted the dividing line of commerce 
thousands of miles westward to the Pa- 
cific, the future highway of the maritime 
nations. Under the new order of things 
the center of the world ultimately will be, 
not the Atlantic, but the Pacific. By the 
same token the New World, and not the 
Old, will be the backbone of the commer- 
cial system of the future. This is not a 
figure of speech, but a statement of fact, 
easily demonstrable when it is realized that 
the great potential majority of the human 
race, with a corresponding preponderance 
of productive and purchasing possibilities, 
lies west of a line drawn from New York 
to Colon. 

The logic of its geographical situation 
points to America as the chief beneficiary 
of the shifting of routes and the develop- 








ment of new markets. The advantage in 
military strategy that the canal has as- 
sured to the country that built it is ob- 
vious. It is universally accepted as an 
axiom by naval men that the rapid and 
assured means of transposing the sea- 
power of the United States from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and back again will 
virtually amount to the doubling of the 
defensive strength of the republic. 

But the value of the waterway as a 
military asset is not comparable to its pos- 
sibilities as a stimulus to the internal de- 
velopment of the United States. The 
fifty-mile ditch between Colon and Balboa 
will bring San Francisco 7,873 nautical 
miles nearer to New York than it was be- 
fore, and no less than 8,861 miles nearer 
to New Orleans, with a corresponding 
shortening of the sea distance between Ta- 
coma, Portland, and Los Angeles, and the 
Atlantic ports. The three great Pacific 
States — Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia — despite their enormous strides in 
population and productiveness in the past 
quarter-century, are yet at the beginning 
of their growth. What is true of these 
commonwealths applies with even greater 











force to the other Western States border- 
ing them. This part of the country could 
support with ease twenty times the popu- 
lation it now maintains. It is hampered 
by the lack of muscles to bring out of the 
soil the vast resources which it holds. 

If you draw a straight line from St. 
Vincent, near the Canadian border of 
Minnesota, down to Brownsville, in Texas, 
and analyze the statistics on either side of 
this division separating the United States 
into two approximately equal parts, you 
will make some interesting discoveries. 
You will find, on the basis of the last na- 
tional census, that five-sixths of the total 
population of the United States lives east 
of the line and only one-sixth west of it. 
Shift this line westward, to coincide rough- 
ly with the course of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and you will find that only about 
one-seventeenth of the population of the 
republic inhabits the approximately one- 
third of the country beyond the Great 
Divide. 

The chief reason why the European im- 
migrant has not shown a conspicuous in- 
clination to cross the Rockies is the high 
cost of transportation by rail. The lower 
cost of transportation by the canal will 
furnish a powerful corrective to this ten- 
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dency, as it costs only about one-sixth as 
much to travel by sea as by land. With 
the canal in operation, the European im- . 
migrant will be able to take ship at Ham- 
burg, or at Liverpool, or at Havre, and 
travel at bed-rock rate straight to the 
great region of the Pacific States and the 
commonwealths just east of them. 

Alaska is bound to feel the stimulating 
effects of the new current of population 
and energy. That vast conquest of Uncle 
Sam’s by friendly purchase is beginning to 
come into its own in popular appreciation 
of its possibilities. The initial step toward 
the development of this enormous terri- 
tory has just been taken by Congress. 
When the Federal railway shall have been 
built to tap its coal and other mineral de- 
posits, a period of progress will be in- 
augurated in that country which will at- 
tract immigrants by thousands. It is by 
no means inconceivable that the present 
generation will see the establishment of 
direct steamship service between Sitka or 
Juneau and the great European shipping 
centers. 

Hawaii will be stirred to quicker life by 
the new conditions. The first census of 
the islands after annexation showed a 
population of 89,990. Twenty years later, 
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SHOWING THE GREAT AND UNDEVELOPED NATURAL RESOURCES OF PANAMA, THE COUNTRY WHICH 


LIES ON EITHER SIDE OF THE CANAL ZONE. 


TO A RAPID DEVELOPMENT AS A RESULT OF THE OPENING OF THE WATERWAY. 


THE LITTLE REPUBLIC IS LOOKING FORWARD 
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MAP SHOWS ALSO THE VARIED CHARACTER OF THE TOPOGRAPHY OF PANAMA 
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in 1910, there were 191,909 people in the 
island group, a large proportion of whom 
were Japanese settlers. With Honolulu a 
port of call on the great circle route to 
and from the Orient, Hawaii will be en- 
abled to play an increasingly important 
part in the commerce of the Pacific and to 
attract a large white population. 

The great inland waterway of the 
middle West, the Mississippi, will profit 
enormously from the Panama Canal, as 
will its vast population. New Orleans, at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, will take toll 
in one way or another on the water ship- 
ments from the Pacific and the Far East 
of merchandise that hitherto has reached 
the consumers of the great central West 
by rail. 

New Orleans will not only be benefited 
by getting her own commodities cheaper 
than she has hitherto been getting them by 
rail, but will find in the aggregate a tre- 
mendous business due to transshipments 
from ocean steamers to river boats, and 
will in a thousand other ways be the gainer 
through the canal. 

In fact, New Orleans and New York 
are the two cities of the East that will 
reap the most benefit from the canal, 
though all Atlantic seaboard towns will be 
advantaged to some extent .by this short 
cut to the Pacific with its consequent 
saving in freights. And the interior towns 
as well will in turn derive some value 
through the cutting out of over seven thou- 
sand miles of transportation, which means 
a saving to all our people East and West. 

The effect of the opening of the canal 
will be reflected quickly in the statistics 
of trade between the United States and the 
Pacific States of Latin-America. New 
York is now nearer to Valparaiso de Chile 
by 3,747 miles than it was in antecanal 
days. Before Panama it took a mail order 
almost five weeks to travel from the dealer 
in Valparaiso to the manufacturer in New 
York. Then it took the New York manu- 
facturer fully as long to deliver his product 
to Valparaiso. Under the new conditions 
the New Yorker will be able to land his 
consignment at the Chilean port in not 
more than five weeks after the order has 
been entrusted to the mails in Valparaiso. 

The new relations between New York 
and Valparaiso are typical of the adjust- 
ment of distances between New York and 
all the Latin-American republics of the 
Pacific. There are twelve of these repub- 
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ING THE GREAT DITCH THAT DIVIDES THE CONTINENTS AND 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE CANAL ROUTE, GIVING AN IDEA OF THE COLOSSAL PROBLEM OF DIGG 


» BECAUSE OF THE HEIGHT OF CULEBRA HILL AND THE SHIFTING NATURE OF THE SUBSTRATUM 


ROCK WAS THE MOST DIFFICULT AND COSTLY PROBLEM IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CANAL. 
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SHOWING HOW THE TRADE ROUTES OF THE WORLD WILL BE SHORTENED AND SHIFTED BY THE OPERATION 


WHICH IT 


Salvador, Hon- 
Rica, Panama, 
Bolivia, and 


Mexico, Guatemala, 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile. Their foreign trade in 1913 
amounted to $850,000,000 —a_ sufficient 
inducement for American enterprise under 
the energizing effect of shortened routes. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that 
most of these countries, by reason of 
chronic internal convulsions, are yet in the 
initial stage of their development as pur- 
chasing and producing powers. With a 
combined territory of 2,500,000 square 
miles—two-thirds of the total area of Eu- 


lics 


INVOLVED IN THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT COMMERCIAL 


CENTERS OF— 


rope and within 470,000 square miles of 
the entire continental land area of the 
United States— these republics have a 
population of only 37,000,000. With the 
steady advancement of stable government, 
the introduction of sanitation, and a con- 
sequent increase in population and pro- 
ductiveness, under the stimulus of closer 
contact with the great and orderly power 
of the north, the foreign commerce of these 
states will increase enormously. Latin- 
Americans of judgment, all the way from 
Acapulco to Santiago de Chile, will tell 
you confidently that the Pacific slope 
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OF THE CANAL. 
—THE WORLD, 


THE MAGELLAN ROUTE, 


which they inhabit is capable of support- 
ing an aggregate population of 150,000,- 


ooo, with an annual foreign trade of 
$2,000,000,000. And there is no reason to 
gainsay these prophets of optimism. 

The cluster of states comprising Central 
America — the republics of Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama — are especially looking to the 
canal for the inauguration of a new era of 
development. The possibilities of Panama, 
where peace and order are assured by 
American influence and treaty obligations, 
already are beginning to be fealized by 


WITH ITS DIFFICULTIES AND THE MANY THOUSANDS OF MILES 
WILL BE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED FROM 


THE PROBLEMS OF MARINERS 


American and British investors. - Lying at 
the gateways of the canal, the little repub- 
lic is bound to feel the stimulus of the 
vast activity that is developing around it. 
Soil that can raise three crops a year can- 
not long fail to fall under the influence of 
foreign enterprise. The completion of the 
line that will connect David, on the Pacific 
coast, with the Panama Railway will fur- 
nish the avenue of communication that 
will assure the development of the country. 

The shortening of the route between 
Yokohama and New York by 3,768 miles, 
and New Orleans and Hong-Kong by near- 
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THE COUNTRIES LYING ON EITHER SIDE OF THE CANAL, WHICH ARE DESTINED TO EXPERIENCE GREAT— 
ROUTE BETWEEN THE WESTERN WORLD AND THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. THESE— 
NATIONAL CONVULSIONS, ARE GUATEMALA, HONDURAS,— 
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DIAGRAM OF THE CAPITAL OF PANAMA, LYING AT THE PACIFIC END OF THE CANAL, WHICH IS UNDER 
AMERICAN CONTROL SO FAR AS POLICING AND SANITATION ARE CONCERNED, AT LEAST. AMONG THE 
INSTITUTIONS WHICH THE PAYMENT OF AMERICAN MONEY GAVE TO THE PEOPLE OF PANAMA 
IS AN IMPOSING GROUP OF BUILDINGS INTENDED FOR USE AS A UNIVERSITY 
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ly 2,000 miles, suggests an interesting 
prospect of expansion. China, with its 
population of 400,000,000, is the great 
commercial and industrial factor of the 
future. The total imports of the Chinese 
provinces, as shown by the latest available 
trade-balance sheet, amounted to $315,- 
000,000. These figures hint at a tragic 
situation. They show that the Chinese 
people are so poor that they are able to 
spend only about seventy-five cents per 
capita on necessities or luxuries from 
abroad in the course of a year—or con- 
siderably less than is spent by every man, 
woman, and child in America every month. 

But this state of affairs is being 
changed. China is awake, and nothing 
can stop its development in the near fu- 
ture. What the millions of China can ac- 
complish in the way of commercial activity 
is foreshadowed plainly by the fact that 
Japan, with only one-eighth of China’s 
population, has a purchasing power almost 
as great as that of China, as represented by 
an import budget of $309,000,000. 

Next to the United States, Great Britain 
will be the greatest gainer by the operation 
of the canal. After Great Britain comes 
Germany. British and German prepara- 
tions for a full utilization of the new road 
to the East and the Antipodes began with 
energy at the moment when the construc- 
tion of the waterway was assured. The 
shipyards of the Clyde and the Baltic are 
resounding with the finishing touches to 
the merchantmen that will be traversing 
the canal, laden with the commerce of the 
Old World, before the year is out. 

Panama has brought Australasia many 
miles nearer “ home” than it was by way 
of Suez. A ship steaming from Liverpool 
to Wellington, New Zealand, will have 
1,564 fewer miles to cover. A liner is now 
able, by way of Panama, to steam to the 
eastern coast of Australia as quickly as by 
Suez. 

To the Australasians the shortening of 
the route to the American markets will 
present enormous advantages. Melbourne 
and Sydney, the main outlets for the pro- 
ductive activities of 5,000,000 industrious 
and enterprising people, with an annual 
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export trade of $400,000,000, are brought 
2,810 miles nearer to New York. And it 
must be remembered, too, that Australia 
is yet in its infancy. 

In her dealings with the Pacific coast of 
North and South America, Great Britain 
gains enormous benefits. Liverpool is 
now from 1,500 to 5,500 miles nearer to 
Valparaiso, Callao, Guayaquil, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Vancouver than it was 
by the old Magellan route. 

Canada, the most rapidly developing 
part of the British Empire, is already re- 
sponding to the stimulus of the shorter 
route to the greater world of the Pacific. 
Western Canada, with its vast potentiali- 
ties as a granary, stands at the opening of 
a new and splendid era of productiveness. 
The shifting of the commercial routes 
westward has brought Vancouver and Vic- 
toria thousands of miles nearer to the 
highway of the nations. The Pacific out- 
lets of the Dominion, linked with the 
wheat and lumber producing country of 
the interior by railway lines now either 
completed or under construction, will share 
the new opportunities with Seattle, Ta- 
coma, and Portland. In Canada, as in 
the United States, the westward trend of 
population and of commerce will be great- 
ly stimulated by the Pacificward shifting 
of trade routes. 

Germany will benefit by the Panama 
Canal. In their voyages to the Asiatic 
markets the German freighters will con- 
tinue to use the Suez Canal, but the 
Panama route will shorten the way to 
Pacific America and the Antipodes by 
thousands of miles. Hamburg is brought 
nearer to New Zealand by more than 
1,400 miles. The German merchant, set- 
ting out from Hamburg, will have 5,528 
miles the fewer to travel in order to get to 
San Francisco; 5,060 to Guayaquil; 1,405 
to Valparaiso. 

The other European commercial na- 
tions — France, Italy, Belgium, Austria- 
Hungary, Holland—will profit in similar 
fashion from the great. work which has 
been completed by the American people 
and offered by them for the use of the 
world. , 
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4F the horse of John Gribbins, 
cabman, had not been afflict- 
| ed with the blind staggers 

this story could never have 

been written. So you must 
blame the horse for it, not 
me—nor yet the Hon. Cecil Pendexter, 
K.C., M.P. 

Because, as I will now expound unto 
you, the horse threw a fit, half a mile from 
the little station of Stoke-Poddington, 
while engaged in hauling the honorable 
Cecil. The honorable, you understand, 
was on his way toward the most important 
rendezvous of his life. He carried a hooked 
cane; he wore a silk “ topper,” a gold- 
rimmed monocle, a perfectly correct frock 
coat with a _ chrysanthemum, patent- 
leathers, cream-hued spats, and one of the 
finest pairs of striped trousers ever built 
by Harkness, Clapham Park, Rudloe Com- 
mon, London, S. W. 

So, as you will readily admit, it em- 
barrassed him to be left standing in the 
dusty road with the railway station still 
half a mile distant and only five and a 
quarter minutes to train time. The more 
so, as Gribbins pensively remarked: 

“°E’s got ’em awful bad ‘this time, sir, 
blime ’is danged eyes. If ’e’s up agin in 
an hour I’m lucky. So, beggin’ yer par- 
ding, sir, I adwises you to ’op it on foot— 
that is, if you’re anyways anxious fer to 
catch that 7.48.” 

Gribbins scratched his head the while 
he stirred his horse’s ribs with a blunt toe. 
The honorable Cecil, glancing with startled 
eyes at his watch by the uncertain cab- 
lamp, made instant calculation. From 
Oxford days he still remembered a bit of 
running style. So an instant later he had 
flung Gribbins his two bob, with a six- 
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pence tip, and, as an American might say, 
was beating it hotfoot toward Stoke-Pod- 
dington, whereof the lights glimmered tan- 
talizingly through the haze of that No- 
vember night. 

“She may be a trifle late, sir. I ‘ope 
as how she is, sir, for your sake,” were the 
last words he heard from the dejected Grib- 
bins person. 

The train, however, was not late. Be- 
fore the honorable Cecil had covered half 
the distance (albeit now blowing hard, 
because his chest-measurement was inferior 
to that of his tummy) his alarmed ears 
detected the far, shrill screech of the loco- 
motive. The honorable made an unparlia- 
mentary remark and hastened still more. 

His first wind was wholly gone, and he 
had no second; yet love will find a way. 
Love? Yes. At this point I must confide 
to you that he was en route for the altar, 
said altar being at Peckingham-under- 
Tyneworthy, three stations up the line 
from Stoke-Poddington. That Very night 
he believed his last of bachelordom. 

Some inconsiderate yokel, road-mending 
the day before, had left a hole upon the 
king’s highway. In this the honorable 
tripped. Sprawling on hands and knees 
he fell. To recover walking-stick and roll- 
ing topper was a matter of some fifteen 
seconds. As for his dignity, the statesman 
stopped not to recover that. Upspringing, 
stick and hat in hand, monocle flying free 
by its silken cord, again he swept into his 
stride. And, powdered 0’er with the good 
Hants dust, down the final stretch he raced 
at a clip that would have paled with envy 
the bronze cheek of Longboat. 

The astounded station-master, return- 
ing to his telegraph, witnessed the unusual 
spectacle of a meteoric “ toff” making a 











sprint down the platform, terminated by a 
wondrous leap, a clutching, a successful 
foothold on the running-board of the very 
last carriage—a third-class one. 

Unobserved by the guard, who at that 
precise moment was ogling a lady’s-maid 
in the fifth coach ahead, the toff with as- 
tounding dexterity maintained his hold 
and valiantly attacked the door-handle. 
Then, as the train rattled away over the 
switch points, the door swung wide and 
the toff vanished inside the compartment. 

“Well, gor blimy!” spake the station- 
master. He stared a moment at the glow- 
ering carbuncle eyes of the lanterns at the 
tail of the train. Then these winked out 
through a tunnel and peace redescended on 
Stoke-Poddington. 


II 


Not, however, on the soul of the Hon. 
Cecil Pendexter, K.C. Too vast had been 
his agitation for any immediate readjust- 
ment. Snatched thus from the jaws of 
horror, he sank limply on the hard wooden 
bench of the compartment—odorous and 
greasy third-classer!—let his cane fall, and 
began mopping his aristocratic brow with 
a linen kerchief of the finest. 

“ My word!” panted he. “ Close call, 
eh? I—jolly well—just made it—what? 
If I hadn’t—” 

But the contingency was truly too ap- 
palling for contemplation. You will readi- 
ly comprehend that non-appearance at 
one’s wedding, with bride and bridal party 
waiting to greet one at the station, might 
be productive of certain complications. 
And Cecil had thus calculated matters. 

Yet the honorable was, after all, a man 
whose social correctness was equaled only 
by his chronic absent-mindedness and his 
almost unshakable aplomb. Thus, with 
heartfelt gratitude he began to take cog- 
nizance of the situation. 

Thank Heaven, he was, at any rate, 
alone! Infinitely welcome was the dim- 
lit and solitary dinginess of the compart- 
ment. Better a million times to attain 
such than to miss the white-upholstered, 
arm-strap-provided, pluffy-cushioned lux- 
ury of the brilliant first-class ahead. 

“ Deuced awkward if I hadn’t caught it, 
eh?” reflected he. ‘‘ What would Hilde- 
garde have said—or her gov’nor? But, 
dash it, all’s well that ends well. Let’s in- 
vestigate the damage.” 

Carefully he again fixed his monocle in 
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his eye. Then with serious attention— 
albeit still perspiring and short of breath— 
he considered his raiment by the light’ of 
the feeble flicker overhead. 

First of all he brushed up his silk tile 
with his sleeve. 

“ Now that’s quite right again,” he com- 
mented, talking gently to himself as the 
train with fast-gathering speed lurched 
clatteringly through the night. “ My coat 
—ah—-yes, it will pass with just a bit of 
attention. But the trousers—h-m-m-m!” 

Vigorously he tried to slap out the dust 
with his suéde-gloved hands (pearly gray), 
but it defied him. Too thickly was it 
ground in. He paused a moment, then 
nodded with satisfaction. In his mind an 
idea had come to birth. 

“ Yes,” murmured he. *“ They surely 
need a thorough shaking. Out of window, 
eh? Jolly notion! Why not?” 

With care he weighed the proposition. 
There would be no stop, he knew, this side 
of Blackburn Heathers, eleven miles away. 
At Upper Kently-Barstow the train made 
no reduction of speed. ‘“ Eleven miles,” 
he calculated, “ will give me tremendous 
lots of time. Well, here goes!” 

One minute and six seconds later he 
had divested himself of those exquisite 
striped trowsies. Since the carriage was 
one of the old-fashioned sort, with no cor- 
ridor, he felt secure from any intrusion, 
either by fellow passengers or by the 
guard. 

Standing now by the open window, his 
nether garments tightly gripped, he flailed 
them vigorously out into the night. With 
energy he beat them against the side of the 
carriage. One final shake he gave and 
was about to draw them back again when 
lights flashed past, and— 

Slap! 

The honorable Cecil, his hands numbed 
with the sudden jerk, stood grasping 
empty air. , 

Utterly vanished, now, the trousers. 
Where? Who could say? 

With a wordless gulp of horror the 
honorable Cecil leaned out of the window. 
Far and away behind, momently shrink- 
ing, fading in the chill mist, blurred the 
little cluster of the Kently-Barstow sta- 
tion lamps. The honorable glimpsed vague 
outlines of a post with a projecting trans- 
verse bar. On this, it seemed to him, he 
snatched a_ second’s view of something 
like a pair of trousers dangling. 
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Then, with a clanking lurch, the leap- 
ing train roared through a cut. Around a 
curve it hurtled. The vision was blotted 
from the fear-widened eyes of the states- 
man. 

Stunned by this ghastly loss, Cecil stag- 
gered back, trouserless, into the compart- 
ment. Impeccable his topper, monocle, 
frock coat and chrysanthemum, his patent 
leathers and his creamy spats. But that 
fatal gap in his attire worked havoc with 
‘the harmony of the whole. Aghast in 
palsying terror, he stood there, stricken 
dumb. 

Then a cry escaped his pallid lips. Upon 
him rushed the foreknowledge of catas- 
trophe impending. With both hands he 
clutched his head. The immaculately 
combed and parted hair ruffled under the 
grasp of agonized fingers. 

Desolate in his breekless wo, he sank 
onto the wooden bench — which now was 
harder than before— and blinked with 
stupefaction. But a shrilling skirl from 
the engine stung him into renewed activity. 
The brakes began to jar, to grit. And the 


honorable Cecil realized, with a fresh surge 
of terror, that the train was already slow- 
ing into Blackburn Heathers. 


Iil 


“Mercirut Heavens! What shall I 
do?” groaned the eminent Parliamentarian. 

Panic-stricken, he tried to whip his 
thoughts into line. Under no circum- 
stances must he be found thus. Politically 
as well as socially, it would be fatal. To be 
branded as a veritable sans-culotte would 
wreck his whole career. The memory of 
certain papers in a pocketbook in those 
trousers shriveled him with wo. Should 
they be found and read and printed—ye 
gods! 

The capital the Liberals might make of 
the incident would be annihilating. State 
secrets, his favorite gargle, unpaid bills, 
and all, including several intimate letters 
from Hildegarde, were now potentially in 
the enemy’s hands. Into his tortured 
mind’s eye flashed the screaming, ghoulish 
head-lines that might leap into the Man- 
chester Planet, the Leeds Champion, and 
many another sheet: 

“ The Pantaloonless Pendexter! 
able Cecil Gravely Compromised! Spe- 
cious Explanations, Trouserless Bride- 
groom! No Wedding-Bells for Him! 
Scandal in High Life!” 


Honor- 
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“ Good Lord!” groaned the statesman, 
sweating blood, “they'll do for me! I 
mustn’t be seen in this fashion; I won’t!” 

Stung into quick action, the honorable 
Cecil hastily locked both doors and pulled 
down all the curtains. Only when every 
place was battened securely shut did he 
pluck up any heart. For the first time in 
his thirty-seven years of law-abiding life 
he understood the killing impulse. Wo 
now to him who should attempt invasion 
of that compartment! 

The train gritted to a jerky stop. 
Through the thin blue curtains flickered 
the Blackburn lamps. The _ honorable 
Cecil heard the clamant voice of the guard 
announcing the dread fact that the next 
stop would be Peckingham. At sound of 
that word the statesman trembled anew. 

An idea struck him. He might possibly 
be able to summon a cabman, get a horse- 
blanket, and—in the gloom—scurry into 
a cab. Then he could wire Hildegarde: 
“Til. Delayed. Arriving next train,” and 
seek some inn, where hasty haberdashers 
would purvey him pantaloons. 

With this thought triumphantly rising 
on his mental horizon, he jerked the cur- 
tain up again. But just at that moment 
a hand gripped the door-latch. 

Looking down, the honorable beheld a 
determined - appearing country woman, 
basket on arm, shawl pinned across opu- 
lent bosom. 

“IT say—ah, but, you know,” exclaimed 
Cecil, ‘““ you can’t come in here, my good 
woman. I’ve—lI’ve got a sick friend with 
me—very seriously ill, you know. Posi- 
tively mustn’t be disturbed on any ac- 
count!” 

“ Garn, you an’ yer sick friend!” retorted 
she of the basket. “I knows that un! It 
don’t go with me. Tyke yer ’and off that 
bloomin’ door or I'll call—” 

“S-h-h! There, there—don’t! Please!” 
entreated the terrified lawmaker. The 
shine of a sovereign, which had escaped 
loss by having lain in his waistcoat pocket, 
argued more eloquently than words. With 
pursed lips and a shrewdly cynical glance 
the woman muttered something about 
“ No place for a lidy, nohow,” and padded 
off down the platform. ._ The honorable 
Cecil could have wept for joy when an- 
other door engulfed her and her basket. 

But now past was all chance of making 
the horse-blanket-and-haberdasher com- 
bination. Already the train was starting. 
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Clearly impending tragedy faced the emi- 
nent M.P. “ Peckingham next! Good 
Lord!” groaned he as he removed his 
topper and wiped his burning forehead. 
Chilly below—for the night was dour—he 
was consumed, above, with fever. 

Suddenly he had an idea. Up he climbed 
onto the bench; cautiously he peered over 
the partition into the next compartment. 
Some other traveler, mayhap, might possess 
an extra pair of trousers that might be 
dickered for, on credit. All might not yet 
be lost. 

Betimes fate plays us scurvy tricks; 
betimes she seems to smile. A gasp of 
triumph escaped the statesman’s pallid 
lips. For on the seat of that other com- 
partment his ravished eyes beheld the re- 
cumbent form of a tailor’s boy, asleep. At 
the feet of this sartorial Mercury stood a 
large pasteboard box, whereon the states- 
man could discern the name “ Scroggs, 
Merchant Tailor, By Appointment, 


Twicking-Mumbly-on-Penks.” 

One second’s time far more than sufficed 
to convert the honorable M. P., lawmaker, 
into a brother to the low-browed Fagin. 
Entering a plea of justifiable larceny in his 
mental assizes, Cecil laid hold on his long, 


hooked walking-stick. Immediately there- 
after his arm, hand, and cane all consti- 
tuted an unholy triune instrument of theft. 

Silently, deftly as Gilbert’s “enterprising 
burglar,” he essayed to snare the cord on 
the box with his cane-handle. Twice he 
failed, thrice he failed; the string seemed 
just beyond his farthest reach. The train, 
too, joggled him about most distressingly. 
And the boy, groaning a trifle in his slum- 
ber, stirred as though with uneasy fore- 
bodings. 

The honorable Cecil glared. Breathless 
and pallid, he waited. If the lad should 
wake, what then? A film of anguish 
dimmed the statesman’s eyes. But the 
boy wakened not. Instead, he slept 
the sounder. Cecil hoisted himself atiptoe 
and made one final, apoplectic effort. 

Victory! The hook caught! Quickly 
the box arose in air. And now the honor- 
able drew it toward him; now his trem- 
bling hand laid hold of it. Ah, wo! For 
the box was twice as big as the opening 
over the partition. On Cecil’s heart rained 
the slings and arrows of adversity. 

Sometimes in great crises men perform 
incredible feats. Witness Jean Valjean 
climbing up the inner angle of a wall, 
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holding merely to the bare bricks. So now 
with an unthought-of dexterity the honor- 
able Cecil, standing in his chilly disarray, 
hands thrust through the aperture, did 
wondrous legerdemain. He removed the 
string, took off the box cover, withdrew a 
paper-wrapped mass, and hurled it behind 
him into his own compartment; then again 
tied up the box as before and breathlessly 
deposited it on the seat in its exact original 
position. 

After which, shaking with an ague of 
nerves and sheer relief, he flung himself 
upon the stolen garments. With a single 
rip he shucked off the paper. Under the 
dim and ghostly light he shook the gar- 
ments out; he held them up. Then a low 
moan, dull as lead, trembled from his soul’s 
depths. 

For in his gloved hand he held—what? 
This: a beautiful lace gown, freshly 
naphtha-cleaned, filmy and white and 
broidered o’er with silken arabesques. 


IV 


THEREAFTER ensued a blank space on 
the mental tablets of the honorable Cecil. 
Crouching on the cold bench, his teeth 
achatter, head between hands, he sat in 
silence, broken only by an intermittent, 
gibbering laugh. And ever on and on, 
hurled through the night toward doom, the 
train catapulted. 

Suddenly, with the piping squeal of the 
whistle, once more the statesman awoke to 
consciousness. Three miles or four, he 
knew, were all that now separated him 
from Peckingham and Hildegarde. As in 
a vision he foreglimpsed the festive party 
on the platform—the bride, the stern 
pater, the crowd of lookers-on, the re- 
porters— 

Up, livid, sprang the M.P. Curfew 
never was interdicted from ringing with 
one-tenth the desperation wherewith Cecil 
swore he would mot be seen that night in 
his mesh knee-drawers. 

“ Here goes, anyhow, damn it!” hissed 
he. One savage jerk rent asunder the lacy 
garment. Bodice and skirt rippingly part- 
ed company. A moment later the skirt 
draped his legs. Coyly it dangled almost 
to his boot-tops. With his pearl cravat- 
pin he fastened it. Over it his frock coat 
hung in absolutely correct form. 

With a remark eloquent rather than ele- 
gant the honorable Cecil reached aloft and 
seized the emergency handle—that dread 
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object whereof the pulling is duly stated 
to involve such bitter legal pursuits. A 
long and wrenching drag he gave. 

Then, as the engine shrieked and the 
squealing brakes clamped hard, Cecil flung 
open the compartment door. Down onto 
the running-board he swung, and waited. 

Backward through the gloom flashed a 
farmhouse light. More slowly a hedge 
flickered by. Then, as windows all along 
the train slammed open and many anxious 
heads poked out, a wetly gleaming ditch 
full of mud slipped past. 

For the end of this the honorable Cecil 
waited. He thought he saw it. The train 
still running fifteen miles an hour, on the 
footboard he crouched. Then he leaped. 
Black-garbed above, white below, he 
sprang far out and away. 

No adept he in the art of quitting a 
fast-moving train. Came a_ stunning 
splash. The world flew up and hit him in 
the face. A choking, numb sensation fol- 
lowed; then a great darkness, a gasping, a 
vague nightmare struggle. But his sub- 
conscious will drove him. And, in a daze, 
he dragged himself up through a sheltering 
thicket of bushes, rolled limply down a 
steep bank, fetched up against a straw- 
stack, which he circled, and there lay still. 

Lay hidden till the excited voices on 
the right-of-way, the swinging, mist- 
haloed lanterns, the scuffing feet all 
eventually disappeared; till the outraged 
train, balked of vengeance, trundled off 
into the black like a fiery-scaled Megalo- 
saurus. 

Then, planless and disheveled, the 
honorable arose and ran. Outcast, hat- 
less, untrousered, and afraid, he flitted 
with a hampering swish of lace petticoat 
over the dark and foggy moorland. Vague 
before him lay all the future. A wraith, 
he fled from every one, from everything. 

Fate, however—a kind fate—overtook 
him unawares on the long road from Peck- 
ingham to Bramwell. Fate, in the guise 
of a telegraph-boy on a wheel. Not that 
the honorable Cecil, exhausted and con- 
fused now beyond all possibility of further 
flight, had any idea where he was or what 
was written on the Cosmic Scrolls con- 
cerning him. All he knew was that a light 
suddenly emerged from the environment; 
and then, presently, there stood a boy, 
gawking and wide-eyed and scared, yet 
persistently inquiring “’Oo are you, sir? 
What’s yer nyme, sir, please, please? ” 
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The honorable Cecil pulled himself to- 
gether with an effort, convinced himself 
this was no will-o’-the-wisp but a real hu- 
man creature, and made reply. Whereat 
the boy began to caper and to shout: 

“TI get that twenty ‘pound! I get— 
here, sir, read that!” 

He thrust a telegram into the M.P.’s 
trembling hands. Still uncomprehending, 
the statesman made shift by the glimmer 
of the bicycle lantern to decipher the 
message, singularly enough addressed to 
Hildegarde’s paternal parent: 


Nov. 13, 1912. 
Have you any information re whereabouts 
Cecil Pendexter? Clothing identified his found 
here on railway mail collector accident or foul 
play feared wire me immediately, £20 reward 
offered. 
Henpricxs, Mayor, Stoke-Poddington. 


At this precise moment was it that the 
master mind of the statesman, badly 
mauled by circumstances yet still in the 
ring, got up again onto its figurative feet. 
Forgotten now his terror, his confusion. 

“ Boy!” cried he, gripping the youth by 
the thin shoulder till he winced. “ Boy, 
you keep mum; don’t say a word about all 
this to anybody—not one word, you un- 
derstand?—and there’s fifty in it for you 
instead of twenty! 

“ Now answer me! Why were you ta- 
king this message out to Long Oak Lane 
to the judge? Wasn’t there a party wait- 
ing for me at the station? No? But— 
what’s this? This is dated to-morrow, the 


13th! What? Nonsense! Eh? What? 
Oh—I say—” 
The revulsion was too stfong. Con- 


vinced of his own error, the M. P. stag- 
gered back. Then instantly he rallied. 

“See here!” directed he. “ You ride 
back to town as fast as ever you can—ride 
for life!” As he spoke he was scribbling a 
message with his fountain pen on the back 
of an envelope (it was from Aer, that en- 
velope, but it had to go! )—a message to 
the mayor of Stoke-Poddington. Loyal 
Conservative that the mayor was, Cecil 
knew he would be faithful through thick 
and thin. 


Stupid practical joke played by Liberals to 
discredit me. Am safe here. Immediately for- 
ward garments and contents intact via parcel- 
post and I will investigate. Meanwhile refuse all 
information to reporters and public. 

PENDEXTER. 














“ Now, boy,” he added, “ just the min- 
ute you’ve sent that, run and hire a cab— 
buy one, if you have to, horse and all! 
Here, take this check, payable to bearer— 
that’ll cover expenses. You’ve got to drive 
the cab yourself. Don’t you dare let any- 
body else come! Eh? Your father’s in 
the livery business? Oh, ripping! By 
Jove! what a coincidence, don’t you know! 
Get that cab! Get it quick! 

“ And bring me your father’s best suit— 
any price will do! I'll wait for you down 
here back of this hedge. Hurry! It’s 
cold! Do as I tell you, and you’re made. 
Disobey in any particular, or let this leak 
out, and [’ll—I’'ll have you—er—adjudi- 
cated, nol prossed and ex post factoed! 
Now go!” 


Vv 


An account of how the Hon. Cecil Pen- 
dexter, K.C., dressed himself in a job- 
master’s Sunday best while riding in a 
boy-driven hansom, en route for Pecking- 
ham (where he ducked into a Turkish 
bath with murmured allusions to a fight 
with a navvy in defense of a damsel), lies 
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beyond the purview of this tale. So, too, 
his recovery of the missing trousers, con- 
tents, and all, intact, next day. How he 
discovered the lady who owned the beau- 
tiful white gown, how he tried secretly to 
reimburse her with a better and got caught 
by Hildegarde—this would make a story 


in itself, a story I perhaps shall later tell. - 


For the present, let it pass. Hildegarde 
had to, after a stormy scene and tears; 
for really, you know, -Cecil couldn’t ex- 
plain. 

No matter; the really vital fact is that 
the press got hold only of enough to con- 
vince the ever-intelligent public of a Lib- 


eral plot. As a result, the honorable Cecil 
victoriously swept his hitherto doubtful 
borough. 

Eh? 


Oh, yes, of course his Hildegarde and 
he were duly wed. Folks wondered, 
though, a little at his abstracted air. 

The truth is, the honorable Cecil al- 
ready was formulating a stringent bill for 
the abolition of railway mail-posts as grave 
menaces to life, liberty, trousers, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


THE CALL IN THE FOG 


Into the surge of London Town 
Comes the call of a Kentish down— 
“The hawthorn blossoms soon will set, 
The wild pink vetch, the violet!” 
Then the dripping fog that lowers 
Over London’s streets and towers 
Wraps us round and round. 


Out of the heart of a Devon dell, 

Where thundered once Drake’s caravel, 
The word is passed, a sad refrain— 

“Oh, leave the crowd, come back again!” 
Then the human tides that flow 
Underneath the lamplight’s glow 

Drown the Devon spell. 


We struggle through the crowded street, 
- The fog makes ghosts of men we meet. 

Pale streaks of fire the trains shoot by 

And bedlam hides all villainy. 

Oh, for summer days once more, 


Purple downs and rocky shore, 
And the high cliff path to our feet! 


Richardson Wright 
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a HOSE who sail the uncharted 
| theatrical seas do so at their 
bk | peril. As a result wrecks are 
| many and successful voyages 
~ ih few. 

2———J}_ Looking backward upon a 
season in the theater, therefore, is much 
like standing at the upper end of a 
treacherous stretch of beach counting the 
abandoned hulks that line the shore. For 
never, so long as there have been theatrical 
voyagers, has a season passed during which 
the wrecks have not outnumbered by at 
least three to one the ventures that have 
come safely to port. 

The past season has been, on the word 
of those most directly concerned in it, par- 
ticularly disastrous. The competition that 
is the life of trade can, if unwisely direct- 
ed, as easily prove the death of enterprise, 
and that appears to be what has happened 
to the theater. 

By common consent there are too many 
theaters and too many attractions. And 
as quantity does not make for quality in 
the projection of an imitative art, the re- 
sult has been a decided loss of standing 
and prestige on the part of the theater the 
country over. The cause is not far to seek. 

Several years ago, when the so-called 
theatrical syndicate, controlled by the 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, was entrenching 
its forces for a fight with the so-called in- 
dependents, represented by the Messrs. 
Shubert, a boom in theater-building was 


started. Up to that time there had been 
one paying circuit of playhouses from 
coast to coast. To parallel this, so that 
each trust might have a route for its at- 
tractions, meant practically to double the 
number of playhouses then in existence. 
And though this may not literally. have 
been the result, the number of new theaters 
built was astounding. For such is, or was 
at that time, the speculative instinct of 
the American investor, that there is noth- 
ing for which he will venture his money so 
readily as any investment connected with 
the theater. 

With more theaters to fill it became 
necessary to find more actors and more 
attractions to fill them. As a résult casts 
were cheapened, untrained players were 
elevated to positions of prominence over- 
night, hundreds of cheap productions of 
cheaper plays were hurriedly made and 
rushed from city to town, from town to 
village, and a general onslaught on the 
geese that had previously been laying per- 
fectly good golden eggs was begun. 

In the last two or three seasons theatric- 
al managers have been paying for the 
trouble their leaders started eight years 
ago. It is comparatively easy to fool any 
American community once. Perhaps twice. 
But after that the game is difficult. Two 
dollars a seat is a high price to pay for ex- 
perience, and not readily forgotten. But 
the playgoers.of our generous country paid 
it until they had learned their lesson. 
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MAY DONERTY IS ONE OF NEW YORK’S PRETTY GIRLS WHO REFUSES TO GO “ON THE ROAD,” 
AND BECAUSE SHE IS PRETTY SHE DOESN'T HAVE TO. JUST NOW SHE IS 
PLAYING IN “HIGH JINKS,” THE MUSICAL COMEDY WHOSE 
BROADWAY RUN STARTED IN THE EARLY WINTER 
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After which they withdrew, and put their 
trust in moving pictures. 

However, that is more or less ancient 
history. I employ it as a prelude to this 


particular review merely that it may serve 
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the surprises it has offered, both in a com- 
mercial and artistic way—the number of 
times, in other words, the managers have 
been mistaken and the playgoing public, 
calmly taking affairs into its own hands, 


CLARA PALMER, ONE OF THE DEPENDABLE MUSICAL COMEDY SOUBRETTES, 
WHO HAS BEEN SECURED FOR THE WILLIAM COLLIER 


COMPANY IN 


From her latest photograth by White, 


as an explanation of theatrical conditions 
as they exist, both in your community and 
mine. 

In looking backward at*any theatrical 
season the item of most interest to me is 


“ FORWARD MARCH” 


New York 


has dictated the character of play it would 
approve. 

Two years ago William A. Brady made 
two early-season productions. One was a 
tense melodrama with a society flavor 
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called “The Rack.” The other an im- 
portation of a Scotch company to play 
“ When Bunty Pulls the Strings.” Of the 
success of “ The Rack” both Brady and 
his office force were assured, but of “ Bun- 
ty’s” reception they were very much in 
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HAZEL DAWN, WHO MADE HER BIG HIT IN 
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this leader of all the crook plays remained 
a year at the theater in which it was intro- 
duced, was successfully transplanted to 
the English stage, and is now being played 
by seven or eight companies on tour in 
this country. 


“THE PINK LADY,’ WITHDREW FROM 


“THE LITTLE CAFE,” AND IS TO BE STARRED NEXT SEASON 
IN A NEW OPERETTA BY VICTOR HERBERT 


doubt. “The Rack ” died in a week, and 
the Scotch comedy is running yet. 

Last season the original owners of 
“Within the Law” were so doubtful of 
the play’s reception in New York that 
sixty-six per cent of the stock was finally 
sold as a precautionary protection. Yet 


This season George C. Tyler, having 
had a bad year in 1912-1913, decided that 
he would make no new productions. He 
had, however, a year previously signed 
contracts by the terms of which he was 
obligated to bring Cyril Maude, the Eng- 
lish comedian, to America for a provisional 
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ANNE MEREDITH WAS LAST SEEN AS MAY VINCENT WITH KATHERINE GREY IN THE COMEDY, 
THE RULE OF THREE,’ WHICH RAN FOR A MONTH OR TWO AT THE 
HARRIS THEATER LAST WINTER 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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LOUISE GRASSLER IN THE SUPPORT OF GUY BATES POST IN 


From a photograph by White, 


tour of fifteen weeks, and also to finance 
in this country the production of the Rev. 
Hannay’s modern Irish comedy, “ General 
John Regan,” one of the London hits. 

Mr. Maude’s tour, Mr. Tyler expected, 
would prove an artistic, but not a financial 
success. It usually takes American play- 
goers two or three seasons at least to be- 
come acquainted with a foreign star. But 
“ Regan,” he argued, would be an instan- 
taneous hit, and with the profits of this 
comedy he would pay for the English star’s 
introduction to his American cousins. 
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* OMAR THE TENTMAKER 


New York 


Note the result: “ General John Re- 
gan,” despite the generally favorable re- 
ception it had from the reviewers, was 
ready for the storehouse within three 
months, while Cyril Maude, once he had 
produced “ Grumpy,” was off for an all- 
season run with the jump and enthusiasm 
of a frightened rabbit. His weekly re- 
ceipts at Wallack’s have probably averaged 
$12,000 the winter through. And his per- 
sonal gain for the six months’ engagement 
was approximately $100,000. 

Before the “ Potash and Perlmutter ” 
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’ A BELASCO-ELLIOTT PLAY 


GLADYS HANSON, WHO WAS PROMINENT IN “ THE GOVERNOR'S LADY,’ 
JERRY 


OF TWO SEASONS AGO, BECAME JOAN DOUBLEDAY WITH BILLIE BURKE IN 


THE LAST 
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AUTHOR OF 
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IVY TROUTMAN IS PLAYING THE PART OF THE TROUBLED 
WIFE IN THE FARCE HIT, “A PAIR OF SIXES 
WRITTEN BY EDWARD PEPLE, AUTHOR 
OF “THE PRINCE CHAP 


From her latest photogragh by Sarony, New York 


on 


stories of Montague Glass were 
put into play form the dramatic 
rights to them were held at vari- 
ous times by half a dozen differ- 
ent managers. Most of these pro- 
ducers, being of the Jewish faith, 
were afraid that a stage version 
would offend their people, who 
also happen to be the theater’s 
most consistent patrons, especial- 
ly in New York and Chicago. 
Finally A. H. Woods, having 
no other plays in his list that 
were promising, decided to risk 
“Potash and Perlmutter,” and 
for six or eight months he and 
his stage director, Hugh Ford, 
worked with that play. Three 
different versions were submitted 
by three different authors, and 
paid for, and while no one of the 
three was used, some part of 
each was taken and an actable 
comedy pieced together from 
them. It was offered with 
much misgiving last August, the 
Woods’s offices going to the 
trouble of selecting the first 


week’s audiences from the cloak 
and suit trade that the comedy 
might be sure of a sympathetic 


hearing. It proved probably the 
greatest money-maker of all the 
plays of the year in New York 
and seems likely to run on in- 
definitely. In place of resenting 
its good-natured caricatures, its 
Jewish playgoers howl with glee 
at them. 

It cannot be truthfully said 
that George Cohan did not ex- 
pect “ Seven Keys to Baldpate ” 
to be a success. He is an excep- 
tionally wise young playwright, 
and no man in America knows 
his public better than he. Con- 
sequently failure with him is a 
rare experience. But he had little 
idea that “ Baldpate ” would run 
the season through in New York, 
because few comedies ever do. 
Yet that has been its experience. 
The public took to it from the 
first and has been most loyal. 

A fourth surprise, if we count 
the length of its run as proof of 
success, was “ To-Day.” When 
this play was produced last Oc- 
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tober few people suspected that it would 
survive, though admitting it to be well- 
written and carefully cast and to possess 
fundamental dramatic qualities of proved 
value. But, though it wavered for a 
time, and its conclusion, in which a way- 
ward wife was finally killed by her hus- 
band in place of being permitted to escape 
the consequences of her sin, was rearranged 
to meet public criticism, it lasted the season 
through. 

These four plays will doubtless figure in 
the record as the conspicuous hits of the 
year because of the length of their con- 
tinuous runs. But there were other suc- 
cesses—probably thirty out of an approxi- 
mate total of one hundred and forty new 
plays and important revivals offered from 
September till May—and other surprises 
as well. As a matter of fact, most suc- 
cesses come as a surprise to their pro- 
ducers. 

There was “ Kitty MacKay,” for in- 
stance. “Kitty” had paid a pleading 


visit to the offices of nine different man- 
agers before she found a producer willing 
to risk the cost of her staging. He was 
William Elliott, and he believed in “ Kitty 


MacKay.” But David Belasco, his father- 
in-law, did not. Neither did Morris Gest, 
another Belasco son-in-law. Nor did any 
members of the Belasco staff. In spite of 
which Elliott went ahead and the play was 
produced. It proved to be a sort of Scotch 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” and, starting in 
January, was still a favorite in May. 

“ Adele” was the most substantial - of 
the musical comedy successes, though 
musically it was little more than a French 
farce studded with tunes. “ Adele” was 
a surprise, too. Perhaps because it was 
produced with “ outside money.” Because 
William Ziegler, the young baking-powder 
magnate, was interested in it, those who 
have observed the rise and fall of plays 
so financed predicted an early finish for it. 
Yet it proved a tuneful and pleasing en- 
tertainment, and continued in New York 
the better part of the season, starting in 
August and remaining until February. 
“ Sari,” coming in after the first of the 
year, was a more legitimate musical suc- 
cess, perhaps, because of the size and 
character of its production, and it is 
scheduled to remain in town until June r. 

There were also Victor MHerbert’s 
“ Sweethearts,” the chief sweetheart in 
this instance being Christie MacDonald, 
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which was reasonably popular; “ The Mad- 
cap Duchess,” also a Herbert score, sing- 
ing which Ann Swinburne became a music- 
al comedy star; Donald Brian and “ The 
Marriage Market,” “The Queen of the 
Movies,” and “The Midnight Girl” to 
be counted among the average successes 
with a musical background. 


THE TREND TOWARD LAUGHTER 


To conclude from this rather limited list 
that Broadway is not so keen for musical 
entertainments nowadays as it used to be 
is quite reasonable. But you must remem- 
ber that Broadway is always well supplied 
with musical shows of its own particular 
flashy style. The Winter Garden, for in- 
stance, has had two this year—‘“ The Pass- 
ing Show of 1913’ to start with; and the 
really elaborate “ Whirl of the World” to 
fiaish with. The Hippodrome offers an an- 
nual spectacle that probably it would not 
be possible to duplicate in any other thea- 
ter in the world. Here the Messrs. Shu- 
bert entertained elaborately with “ Amer- 
ica” for six months and then revived 
“ Pinafore” on a grand scale. Mr, Zieg- 
feld’s draped and undraped “ Follies ” pay 
annual visits, and there are any number of 
musical entertainments that come and go 
with Broadway records of from six to six- 
teen weeks that are not numbered with the 
unusual successes of a season merely be- 
cause that is their normal lease of life 
hereabout. I can count. twenty-two, in 
fact, in the 1913-1914 list, though I should 
say no more than six or seven of them 
were far enough above the average to ex- 
cite comment. 

The last two or three seasons have, in 
fact, been dramatic years, in the sense that 
their biggest successes have been dramatic 
successes. This year, following the early- 
season deluge of sex plays, the laughter 
plays—comedies and farces ofa wholesome 
turn— were the most popular. Of the 
four plays first named, you may notice; 
only one, “ To-Day,” is of serious trend. 
“Grumpy,” “Potash and _ Perlmutter,” 
and “ Baldpate ” are comedies. 

Supplementing these, there were “ The 
Misleading Lady,” farcical in its: tenden- 
cies, which began the first of December 
and, with careful nursing, ram the season 
out; “ Nearly Married,” a romping farce, 
with a run of several months to its credit; 
the W. H. Crane-Douglas Fairbanks re- 
vival of “ The Henrietta”; “The Things 
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That Count,” as sweet and harmless as 
any play could be, and that quartet of in- 
spiriting entertainments that came in with 
the spring—Frank Craven’s “Too Many 
Cooks,” Edward Peple’s “A Pair of 
Sixes,” Harriet Ford and Harvey O’Hig- 
gins’s “The Dummy,” and the Pollock- 
Wolf musical mixture, “The Beauty 
Shop,” for Raymond Hitchcock. These 


were all arrayed on the side of laughter. 


THE ONE BIG CHARACTERIZATION 


Serious plays were few. Michael Mor- 
ton’s “ The Yellow Ticket ” led the field. 
Though it did not start until late in Janu- 
ary, it promised to remain until well along 
in the summer. Treating of the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Russia in the Sardou 
manner, it aroused an immediate response, 
not alone because of its emotional appeal, 
but because it had the advantage of an un- 
usually fine cast of players—John Mason, 
John Barrymore, Florence Reed, and Em- 
met Corrigan—in the principal parts. 

That is one thing for which the deadly 
competition in play producing the last few 
years may be thanked. It has improved 
the standards of selected casts fully one 
hundred per cent. No manager nowadays 
dreams of casting a possible play cheaply, 
and even our most envious stars have 
come to insist, if not upon the best sup- 
port obtainable, upon at least greatly im- 
proved companies. 

“At Bay,” with Guy Standing and 
Chrystal Herne featured, was another 
drama of serious trend that achieved suc- 
cess in New York, and Mr. Belasco con- 
tinued Frances Starr’s season in “ The 
Secret ” from December till April. “ Pru- 
nella,” the daintiest of fantasies, and 
“Omar the Tentmaker,”’ an imaginative 
and colorful adaptation of the “ Rubai- 
yat,” gave a poetic touch to a season that 
was, take it all in all, fairly commonplace. 

Commonplace, I say, and yet under 
free analysis one season is much like an- 
other. No one play these last nine months 
has stood out as being supremely worth 
while. And only one individual perform- 
ance has risen far enough above the dead 
level to which we are accustomed to focus 
attention upon it, as did Laurette Taylor’s 
Peg a year ago. And the exception, being 
Cyril Maude’s Grumpy, was the contribu- 
tion of an invader. 

But there was satisfaction in the suc- 
cess of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s 
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season; in the immediate response Mar- 
garet Anglin gained for her revival of 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan ” in New York, 
and in the general worthiness and moral 
character as entertainment of those plays 
that caught the public fancy. It will be 
a long time before American playgoers 
will have better cause for self-congratula- 
tion than they had last fall in their 
prompt and efficacious rejection of the un- 
worthy brothel drama that, according to 
the alarmists, threatened for a time to 
sweep the theater into the gutter. 

It is well to remember, too, that the ex- 
cuse William Faversham gave for aban- 
doning his tour with a Shakespearian reper- 
toire was not based exclusively on a lack 
of support, but rather on the fact that so 
many players had turned to Shakespeare, 
and had covered the country so completely 
with the classic repertoire, that he could 
not afford to risk a tour with his costly 
revivals of “ Othello ” and “ Julius Cesar.” 
There was the Sothern-Marlowe company, 
before Miss Marlowe’s forced retirement, 
and the Robert Mantell company in the 
West; the Forbes-Robertson farewell tour, 
and the Margaret Anglin revivals in the 
East, as well as a number of less promi- 
nent organizations playing Shakespearian 
comedies on the small-town and college- 
town circuits. A situation, we contend, 
worthy of consideration by the Drama 
League and kindred bands of hope. 


THE REGRETFULLY SHELVED 


Of the plays that should have succeeded 
and did not—or at least the plays I wish 
could have succeeded in spite of the public 
—there are not a great many. Leo Dit- 
richstein’s “‘ The Temperamental Journey ” 
seemed to have a particularly unfortunate 
experience. For one month at the Belasco 
Theater it was numbered with the suc- 
cesses of the early season, and no play or 
performance had been accepted with more 
enthusiasm. But at the end of that time 
Mr. Belasco moved Mr. Ditrichstein to 
the Republic to make room for Mr. War- 
field and his revival of “‘ The Auctioneer ” 
at the Belasco, which was much like trans- 
planting a tender flower at the wrong sea- 
son of the year. “The Temperamental 
Journey ” continued at the Republic till 
the first of January, played a week in 
Brooklyn, and was then withdrawn. Mr. 
Ditrichstein’s health was such that his 
physicians forbade his making a road tour. 
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He spent several weeks at a sanatorium, 
and early this spring sailed for Italy, 
where he has been working on a new play 
to be produced under the Belasco man- 
agement in the autumn. 

Arnold Bennett’s “ The Great Adven- 
ture,” springing from the same source as 
“The Temperamental Journey,” and bril- 
liantly written, was also a disappointment 
to its promoters on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, though it was a great success in Lon- 
don the season before. Indeed, at this 
writing is still running there. 

I was sorry to see the late Stanley 
Houghton’s admirable character comedy, 
“The Younger Generation,” pass with no 
more than a pleasant nod from the public, 
and there was a clever light comedy, ““ We 
Are Seven,” by Eleanor Gates, who the 
year before gave us “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” that deserved a much more 
generous reception than it received. Percy 
Mackaye’s fanciful-version of the Turan- 
dot legend, “ A Thousand Years Ago,” was 
reasonably successful in New York, but 
died in Philadelphia, which is regrettable, 
for though it was in imitation of much 
that had gone before, it was still far above 
the average play in literary flavor. The 
Welsh drama, “ Change,” though gloomy, 
was so much worth while that its failure 
was generally regretted. 


AMONG THE STARS 


To the list of established stars there 
were added the names of Guy Bates Post, 
Olga Petrova, Mabel and Edith Taliaferro, 
and Ann Swinburne. Mr. Post had en- 
joyed the satisfaction that goes with large 
type before, but not in New York. This 
season, by reason of an admirable per- 
formance in Richard Walton Tully’s 
“Omar the Tentmaker,” he advanced 
noticeably on Broadway. Mme. Petrova 
sprang full panoplied from the brow of 
vaudeville and achieved a personal suc- 
cess aS an emotional actress in “ Panthea.” 
The Taliaferro girls joined forces in a 
pleasant little comedy drama by Rachel 
Crothers, called “ Young Wisdom,” and 
Ann Swinburne was elevated to incan- 
descent honors as the prima donna of 
“The Madcap Duchess,” bearing the de- 
served reward with modest dignity and 
earning it with a particularly pleasing 
soprano voice. 

In the senior class John Drew started 
badly on Labor Day, when he revived 
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“Much Ado About Nothing,” though he 
later recovered by turning again to Had- 
don Chambers’s “ The Tyranny of Tears ” 
and a new short drama by Barrie entitled 
“ The Will.” David Warfield’s revival of 
“The Auctioneer” did not serve to ad- 
vance him artistically, but it put money in 
his purse, which, probably, is as important 
to Mr. Warfield. De Wolf Hopper worked 
a little and loafed a little, but so long as 
the Shuberts are under contract to pay 
him something like $1,000 a week for forty 
weeks, whether he work or not, Mr. Hop- 
per did not worry. He did all he could 
for “Lieber Augustine,” “Hop o’ My 
Thumb,” and certain Gilbert & Sullivan 
revivals, and angels, we are informed, can 
do no more. 

Maude Adams found another Barrie réle 
cut exactly to her measure in “ The Legend 
of Leonora,” and though she divided her 
following, as she did in “‘ Peter Pan,” some 
agreeing that the new play is one of the 
best she has had, and others refusing to 
accept it as such, there was no questioning 
her success. Ethel Barrymore remained at 
her Long Island home so long as her three 
babes and her duties as a mother demand- 
ed her attention, then she ventured forth 
and followed her Uncle John at the Em- 
pire in October with Chambers’s adapta- 
tion of the Sedgwick novel, “ Tante,” a 
play that served her well. 

Billie Burke, after failing to convince 
her adorers that she should be allowed a 
serious chance at acting in ‘Somerset 
Maugham’s “ The Land of Promise,” hip- 
pity-hoppetied back to girlishness in 
Catherine Chisholm Cushing’s “ Jerry,” 
and was once more applauded for all her 
cute little tricks. Frances Starr had an 
unpleasant réle in Henri Bernstein’s “ The 
Secret,” but it kept her at the Belasco 
from the holidays till April, so she was 
happy. Elsie Ferguson found an interest- 
ing character to play and to study in 
William Hurlbut’s “ The Strange Woman.” 

Grace George unearthed nothing worth 
while, though she made diligent search. In 
another of the Barrie playlets, “ Half an 
Hour,” she gave what I believe is the 
finest performance in serious drama she 
has ever given, and later she was alert 
and human in Winthrop Ames’s revival of 
Clyde Fitch’s “The Truth.” Bertha 
Kalich also was unlucky in plays, and her 
one ambitious start in “ Rachel” proved 
depressing. 
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Laurette Taylor clinched the position 
she won last season by continuing with 
“ Peg ” right through the summer, autumn, 
winter, and spring, adding a delightful 
afternoon bill of one-act plays on Fridays 
during March and April. Julia Sanderson 
continued to emphasize the lure of youth 
and beauty in “ The Sunshine Girl,” on 
tour. Next year, by the way, she is to be 
costarred with both Donald Brian and 
Joseph Cawthorne, Charles Frohman be- 
lieving that the time has come when only 
the superlative cast of principals will at- 
tract attention. 

William Collier had a bad _ season. 
* Who’s Who?” written for him by Richard 
Harding Davis, failed, and a later farce, 
by Collier himself and Grant Stewart, en- 
titled, “ A Little Water on the Side,” was 
only a fair success. Now he is going back 
into musical comedy, with his busy little 
partner in fun, George Cohan, as guide, 
counselor, and fellow contributor of orig- 
inal quips to the libretto. “ Forward 
March ” they call Collier’s new play. It 
has been tried on Philadelphia, and con- 
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sequently is to be rewritten for the fall 
trade in New York. 

Raymond Hitchcock, who grows more 
amusing with age, played nearly all winter 
in Chicago with Channing Pollock and 
Rennold Wolf’s unusually bright musical 
play, “The Beauty Shop,” and at this 
writing threatens to play as far into the 
summer in New York as his patience and 
the call of the wild motor-boat he owns 
will permit. 

If we must have figures—and I suppose 
we must, or it would not be a real review 
—there were approximately 140 new plays 
and important revivals offered during the 
theatrical season in New York between 
the 15th of August, 1913, and the 15th of 
May, 1914. Of these I should say a bare 
thirty per cent paid their way. Ten per 
cent probably made a profit, and five per 
cent were what they speak of in Longacre 
Square as “ knockouts.” The rest repre- 
sented failures of one kind and another. 
Which, for the theatrical capital of our 
beloved country, is about the normal 
average. 
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FEET 


Alexander S. Briscoe 


HE barograph indicator wa- 
vered back and forth across 
W the dial face as the L-3, snor- 
i} ing along at the 10,000-foot 
i) level, lifted and dipped with 
the gusts of the thirty-mile- 
an-hour gale. Carney, in the pilot-house, 
kept a wary eye on the fluttering streamers 
on the forward skids, the position of which 
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tell the aviator whether he is on an even 
keel, while his ears were cocked for a false 
note in the drumming symphony of the 
deep-lunged motors. 

Burroughs sat watching the aerometer. 
He was captain of the New York-Liver- 
pool mail because of his reputation of al- 
ways flying on time. There were those in 
the mail service who hinted that Bur- 
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roughs’s reputation had been builded be- 
cause of the nerve and skill of the men at 
the steering-posts of his craft, but that 
hardly was a question at this particular 
time. 

When an aeroplane is bucking a thirty- 
mile blow with its propellers turning at 
the maximum its progress is a simple mat- 
ter of arithmetic. In a calm the L-3 would 
have been doing 150 miles an hour. Thirty 
from that figure leaves 120, and Burroughs 
mentally calculated the number of hours 
he would be behind schedule when the flier 
docked at Liverpool. 

Then came a startled shout from Car- 
ney, who, from his seat in the driver’s 
saddle, had caught sight of the twin red 
streamers across the- upper planes of the 
Ford Liner Condor, New York to Cher- 
bourg. 

Those red streaks to an air-man were 
what the “S. O. S.” is to a wireless opera- 
tor; what an ensign, union down, is to a 
sailor; and Carney signaled for low speed. 

Evidently it was engine trouble which 
had caused the Condor to fly the distress 
signal. The passenger flier was two thou- 
sand feet below the L-3 and was: making 
heavy weather of the gale. Four of her 
propellers were motionless, and the one 
still revolving gave her barely enough 
power to keep afloat. As it was, the lower 
biplane was making mo headway. In fact, 
she was sliding backward, pitching and 
swooping like a hawk. 

Carney sized up the other craft’s plight 
and delivered an expert opinion. 

“ Her second and third engines are out,” 
he said. “ She’s got barely power enough 
to maintain steerageway in this blow and 
is being forced back. She can’t drop 
down and ride it out in that sea,” and he 
indicated the white combers almost two 
miles below. “The waves would swamp 
her in a minute.” 

“There’s nothing we can do,” came 
from Burroughs, whose mind was still on 
the problem of carrying the mail on 
schedule. 

Carney looked at his captain in aston- 
ishment as the steering-post wove back 
and forth under his capable hands, for the 
L-3 at low speed was as hard to handle in 
the heavy winds as the distressed Condor. 

“ We can stand by,” he said briefly, and 
twisted his neck to glance through the rear 
port-holes of the car, the L-3 having 
crawled ahead of the passenger craft. 
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“No use,” Burroughs snapped. “ We 
can do no good. They probably will get 
their other motors running, anyhow; and, 
if they did fall, we couldn’t rescue a soul 
on board.” 

Carney looked his disgust — and other 
things. “ We can do some good,” he re- 
torted. “Those folks are in bad shape, 
and it’s up to us to save them.” 

“What can we do?” Burroughs rasped. 

The aviator again squinted through the 
port-hole. He was a short, powerfully 
limbed man of forty, with a fighting jaw, 
dented on the side, where it had been 
broken in a fall back in the days when 
automatic stabilizers were a dream of the 
future. 

“We can pass them a line,” he grunted. 
“ Nothing’s the matter with our power 
plant.” 

“We're not a life-saving crew!” The 
captain’s tone was sharp. “It’s not our 
business, nor our funeral. We're carrying 
the mail, see? Do you understand?” 

“Meaning you would go ahead and 
leave those people?” 

“T said it was not our lookout.” The 
voice of the aeroplane commander held the 
strident quality of a man who is ordering 
an inhuman thing. ‘“ Go ahead full speed 
and we'll signal the first steamer we pass.” 

“ And leave the Condor to fight it out 
with one engine in a wind like this?” 

“ Yes!” Burroughs bellowed. “ Give her 
full speed!” 

Carney settled himself in the saddle and 
spoke into the engine-room tube. A mo- 
ment later Blake, the other driver of the 
L-3, crawled out of the narrow tunnel 
which housed the flier’s three big Gnomes. 

“Think we could pass a line to her?” 
Carney jerked his head toward the disabled 
aeroplane. 

Blake spat reflectively. “It would be 
a nasty bit of work,” he said; “ but there’s 
a chance. She’s up against it, and she 
can’t land in that sea.” 

“ Tt’s up to us,” Carney declared. “ Tie 
a wrench on a coil of rope and send the 
‘Monkey ’ out behind to drop it.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” Bur- 
roughs exploded. “ It’s suicide. Give her 
all she’s got and we’ll get out of here.” 

Carney ignored him, as did Blake after 
a quick side glance. The Condor, her lone 
propeller fanning the blast in seeming im- 
potence, had sagged to the seven-thousand- 
foot level, and the L-3 had dropped with 
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her. Here the gale was fiercer, and the 
two air-craft pitched and bucked like ships 
in a heavy sea. 

There was a brief conference between 
the aviators, and Blake dived rabbitlike 
into the engine tunnel. After a short in- 
terval appeared Acker, the assistant en- 
gineer, an undersized youth whose remark- 
able agility and the tenacious strength of 
his hands had gained him his nickname. 

Acker listened a minute to Carney’s in- 
structions. His face remained stolid; 
there was no flicker of interest in his pale 
eyes; no change of expression indicated 
his appreciation of the danger of the feat 
he was about to attempt; but he nodded 
that he understood what he was,to do and 
made his way to the fusilege. 

Between the aeroplane’s car and the 
rudder and elevating planes at the rear 
stretched sixty feet of open steel frame- 
work, cunningly braced like the trusses of 
a bridge. It was planned to attach the 


line to the main framework at a point 
about twenty feet from the car so as to 
preserve the center of gravity when the 
other machine was taken in tow. 

With a coil of line looped over one 


arm, the Monkey swung himself into 
the framework. Instantly he was gripped 
by the terrific blast; but he squirmed his 
way through the braces until he had 
reached the point indieated by Carney. 
Working as coolly as a lineman on top of 
a pole, he made the rope fast and scram- 
bled to the bottom of the framework. 

Carefully arranging his coil of rope, he 
locked his wiry legs in the rods and sat 
ready to drop the weighted end of the 
line. 

In the pilot-house Burroughs raged fu- 
tilely. Carney did not even look at him as 
he signaled for “full speed.” The big 
biplane vibrated with horse-power as the 
engines tuned up to their maximum; then 
the aviator, with a slow pull at the steer- 
ing-post, turned to the right. 

As she caught the blast under her left 
planes she heeled sharply, but Carney 
steadied her and swung her around. The 
turning of an aeroplane in a gale is ever a 
dangerous maneuver, and for a moment it 
seemed certain she would capsize; but the 
aviator got her nose upward in time, and 
down the wind she rocketed at more than 
one hundred and eighty miles an hour. 

Past the laboring Condor the L-3 fled 
like a swallow and rounded into the wind 
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several miles astern. Then, at half speed, 
Carney worked her forward, dipping to a 
level a scant fifty feet above the passen- 
ger liner. 

On board the other craft the meaning 
of Carney’s evolution had been divined. 
A man had climbed to the top of her car 
and was ready to catch and make fast the 
line. 

Slowly the L-3 came up, her sluggishly 
whirling propellers giving her but little 
more speed than the other. The Monkey 
dropped the weighted end of the line 
at the moment the Condor was directly 
underneath—but he failed correctly to es- 
timate the wind. 

The blast caught the rope and trailed it 
behind like the tail of a kite. It swung 
down and rested against the rear of the 
Condor’s right plane; but it was far out 
of reach of the man on the car, while the 
L-3, slowly forging ahead, although her 
motors were throttled down to the limit, 
threatened to drag the cable into the lower 


flier’s one propeller—and then! 


“Tt’ll foul the rope and drag us down, 
too!” Burroughs’s cry was almost inar- 
ticulate’in its fear; but it was echoed by a 
burst of admiring profanity from Blake. 

“The nervy devil!” the latter shouted, 
his face pressed against the glass of a port. 
“ He’s crawling out on the plane!” 

Carney could not watch. He was too 
busy handling the swoops of the L-3, but 
a long-drawn breath from Burroughs and 
an exultant cheer from Blake told him the 
line had been caught and made fast. 

“ He’s got it!” Blake shouted. “ Now 
ease her into the pull—slow.- I’m going to 
send down another line. That one might 
break.” 

As the rope tautened the L-3 wallowed 
heavily, and Carney signaled for more 
power. He did not attempt full speed, 
knowing the cable would snap under the 
strain, and as it was he had his hands full 
keeping shis craft on an even keel. 

With the drag of the other machine the 
L-3 seemingly lost her buoyancy and 
heaved stubbornly with every gust, at 
times veering badly and rounding back 
with a shake, like a horse fighting for its 
head. Carney kept a course straight into 
the wind, for had the gale once got under 
an uptilted wing nothing could have pre- 
vented a catastrophe. 

For an hour the two aeroplanes drove 
into the storm. Carney had been fighting 
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to gain the higher levels, and they now 
were at ten thousand feet, where the wind 
was less strong and blew steadier. There 
was now not so much danger of a jerk 
tearing the two craft apart, for Blake had 
succeeded in sending down a second line. 

This was a feat which at first seemed 
impossible, the Condor at the end of the 
hundred-foot hawser not riding directly 
under the L-3. If a rope had been dropped 
from the upper craft the wind of a cer- 
tainty would have carried it into the Con- 
dor’s one working propeller and all would 
have been over in a few brief moments. 

Blake and the Monkey accomplished it, 
however—,that is, the aviator conceived the 
plan and Acker carried it out. A loop of 
wire was passed ‘about the cable attached 
to the Condor and a second one fastened 
to it, so that when the Monkey played out 
the rope it slid to the hands of the man on 
the Condor’s car. 

The strain on the upper machine was 
tremendous. It was not a continuous pull, 
but a series of jerks as the two big craft 
rose and fell with the eddies and slants in 
the air. Had the one propeller of the 


Condor stopped, the end would have come 
quickly, for the L-3 could not have sup- 


ported the double weight. 

But both were magnificent machines, 
eighty feet across the wings, and as long; 
built of steel tubing, with aluminum planes, 
and fit to battle the Atlantic gale. In the 
car of the L-3 back of the engine tunnel 
lay sacks of mail and packages of valuable 
express; but the Condor’s freight was the 
more precious. A dozen passengers, five 
of them women, were housed in her nar- 
row cabins. 

On top of the Condor’s car the man who 
had made fast the line still lay, clutching a 
brace, his head ducked to avoid the rush 
of air. Tied to his wrist was a knife. He 
was ready to cut the tow-lines the instant 
anything should go wrong. 

On the L-3, Carney, feet in the stirrups 
of the driver’s seat, his back braced firmly, 
swayed and tugged at the steering-post 
with each dip and swoop of the machine. 
It was strenuous work, despite the aid of 
the compressed-air cylinders controlled by 
the gyroscope, which helped warp the 
planes. 

The gyroscope system came as near to 
automatic stabilization as man as yet 
had been able to devise. The wonderful 
little machine, spinning *..its case, ever 
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struggled to maintain an upright position, 
and when the aeroplane heeled it auto- 
matically opened or closed valves that let 
compressed air into the cylinders, the 
pistons of which helped control the warp- 
ing planes. 

So far, however, inventors had been 
unable to eliminate entirely the human 
equation, and another set of wires ran 
from the planes to the steering-post con- 
trolled by Carney. In a calm, flying at a 
steady pace, the driver of the aeroplane 
could have gone to sleep, secure in the 
knowledge the ever alert gyroscope and the 
powerful cylinders would keep the craft 
on an even keel; but in a gale or gusty 
wind the aviator must watch constantly for 
a bad slant, an eddy, or an air pocket. 

With the building of machines of the 
size and engine-power of craft of the type 
of the Condor and L-3 the old danger 
from air-pockets, or “ holes in the air,” as 
the early aviators had called them, had 
virtually been eliminated. 

The heavily engined fliers tore along at 
a pace that left an air-pocket behind be- 
fore the lack of supporting pressure under 
the planes was hardly felt. 

It was at low speed that the monster 
aeroplanes were the hardest to handle, and 
Carney, warily warping his planes, was re- 
minded of a day back in his youth, when 
at a meet at Hempstead Plains he had en- 
countered a storm while flying in a low- 
powered Wright biplane of the type used 
in exhibition work along about 1913. He 
had fought the gale four hours, heading 
into it all the time, but was swept tail- 
first more than twenty miles before he suc- 
ceeded in making a landing. 

Since the L-3 had made fast to the Con- 
dor the gale had shown no signs of abating; 
but the cables still held, and there seemed 
a fair chance of making land, now about 
six hours of flying away. 

Then disaster, seemingly 
loomed near at hand! 

It was a series of violent swoops that 
taxed to the utmost Carney’s strength and 
skill to overcome. The automatic stabilizer 
was not working properly, or not at all; 
and a moment later Evans, the engineer, 
came from the motor tunnel with the news 
of what had happened. Wires leading from 
the gyroscope to the cylinder valves had 
broken and the apparatus was out of com- 
mission. 

Burroughs, who had been crouching in 
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sullen fear on a seat in the pilot-house, 
leaped to his feet with an oath of terror. 

“ There’s no chance now,” he shouted. 
“ It’s all over, unless we cut loose.” 

Carney glared at him as he gripped the 
steering-post. ‘“ Not by a damned sight!” 
he roared. “I rode out blows as bad as 
this before they ever thought of a stabil- 
izer.” 

And Blake, “ Silent Blake” they called 
him, usually the most mild-mannered and 
diffident of men, arose in wrath. 

“Cut loose? Hell!” he raged. 
while the old boat hangs together. 
and I will drive her through.” 

Carney turned to his work, his eyes ever 
on the fluttering bits of tape on the skids, 
and set his teeth as he tugged and strained 
to counteract each lift and roll of the 
aeroplane. “ They’d drive her through,” 
he told himself, but in his heart there was 
doubt, for without the aid of the stabilizer 
the task seemed virtually impossible. 
Blake was drawing on his gloves to relieve 
Carney at the helm, so neither saw Bur- 
roughs sneak from ‘the pilot-house, a des- 
perate gleam in his fear-haunted eyes. 

The Monkey saw him, but he was a 
little too late. Burroughs already was well 
out on the fusilege, working his way to- 
ward the point where the cables were fast- 
ened. There was a knife in his teeth; his 
purpose was evident, and the Monkey 
. Swung after him. 

It was a dangerous perch—the open 
framework of an aeroplane in a gale—and 
Burroughs’s face was white as he hitched 
himself along. Acker moved quicker, and 
was within a few feet of the other before 
he was discovered. 

Twisting himself about, the captain 
snatched the knife from his teeth and 
slashed at the assistant engineer. There 
was the fury of utter terror in his eyes, 
his lips drew back from his teeth in a wolf 
snarl, his mouth worked as he shouted 
things lost in the wind and the clamor of 
the engines. 

The Monkey recoiled, and into his pale 
eyes leaped a flame. Then, with his own 
knife out, he twisted his legs about a rod 
and leaned forward. 


“ Not 
Carney 











Burroughs met him with a savage thrust, 
but the youth dodged and came back with 
a lightning stab that cut through the 
sleeve of the other’s coat. But it missed 
the flesh, and Burroughs’s blade again 
darted forth, Acker escaping by a fraction 
of an inch. 

The man was the taller and held an ad- 
vantage in his greater length of arm, but 
Acker was the quicker. Thrice Burroughs 
lunged, but each time the youth avoided 
him and made an ineffectual jab in return. 
Then Burroughs fairly hurled himself upon 
the other, his weapon coming down in a 
swift circle of light. 

The point slashed open Acker’s blue 
jumper from collar to waist-line, but did 
no other damage, and the youth struck 
back with the quickness of a rattlesnake, 
his blade ripping Burroughs’s arm from 
elbow to wrist. 

The knife fell from the wounded man’s 
hand and he clung to a brace, staring 
stupidly at the rivulets of blood that ran 
to the tips of his fingers, to be snatched 
away by the greedy wind. 

From the eyes of the Monkey the glare 
faded and died. He again became a second 
engineer, interesting only because of his 
agility. Shutting his own knife, he 
stretched forth a hand to help Burroughs 
back to the aeroplane’s car. 

Their progress was slow. Burroughs 
was half dead from fear, and his right arm 
was useless. Acker tugged and hauled pa- 
tiently, and finally they reached their goal. 
It was Carney who met them and jerked 
Burroughs, not overgently, into the car, 
Blake having relieved him at -the_steering- 
post. 

“So you would have cut loose and let 
the Condor drop, you scut!” The words 
rumbled from deep in the furious aviator’s 
chest as he grabbed Burroughs by the neck 
and, twisting him about, jammed his face 
against the glass of a port. 

“Look!” he exulted. “Look! Damn 
you! They’ve got their other engines 
going. They’re all right. Do you see? 
They’re cutting loose. They don’t need 
us any more. "Iwas up to us, and we 
did it!” 
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CHAPTER I 
THE DRYAD DOOR 


T was a horrible day at sea, 

horrible even on board the 
new and splendid Monarchic. 
All the prettiest people had 
:J| disappeared from the huge di- 
«4 ning-saloon. They had turned 
green, and then faded away, one by one 
or in hurried groups: and now the very 
thought of music at meals made them sick, 
in rag-time. 

Peter Rolls was never sick, in any time 
or in any weather, which was his one dis- 
agreeable, superior-to-others trick. Most 
of his qualities were likable, and he was 
likable, though a queer fellow in some 
ways, said his best friends—the ones who 
called him “ Petro.” When the ship 
played that she was a hobby-horse, or a 
crab (if that is the creature which shares 
with elpesty Germans a specialty for walk- 
































ing from side to side), also a kangaroo, 
and occasionally a boomerang, Peter Rolls 
did not mind. 

He was sorry for the men and girls he 
knew, including his sister, who lay in deck 
chairs pretending to be rugs, or who went 
to bed and wished themselves in their 
peaceful graves. But for himself, the wild 
turmoil of the waves filled him with sym- 
pathetic restlessness. It had never oc- 
curred to Peter that he was imaginative, 
yet he seemed to know what the white- 
faced storm was saying, and to want to 
shout an answer. 

The second morning out (the morning 
after the Monarchic had to pass Queens- 
town without taking on the mails or put- 
ting off enraged passengers) Peter thought 
he would go to the gymnasium and work 
up an appetite for luncheon. He had 
looked in, the first day, and had seen a 
thing which could give you all the sensa- 
tions and benefits of a camel-ride across 
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the desert. He had ridden camels in real 
deserts and liked them. Now he did not 
see why waves should not answer just as 
well as dunes, and was looking forward to 
the experiment; but he must have been 
absent-minded, for when he opened what 
ought to have been the gymnasium door, 
it was not the gymnasium door. It was— 
Good Heavens—what was it? 

Peter Rolls, the unimaginative young 
man, thought that he must be in his berth 
and dreaming he was here. For this room 
that he was looking into could not possibly 
be a room on a ship, not even on the 
Monarchic, that had all the latest, day- 
after-to-morrow improvements and lux- 
uries. The very bread was to-morrow’s 
bread; but these marvelous creatures could 
not be supplied by the management as 
improvements or luxuries of any kind. 
Peter seemed to have opened .a door into a 
crystal-walled world, peopled entirely by 
dryads. 

He thought of dryads, because in pic- 
tures, beings called by that name were 
taller, slimmer, more graceful, more beau- 
tiful, and had longer legs than young 
females of mortal breed. There were five 
of them (at least he believed there were 
five), and though it was eleven o’clock in 
the morning, they were dressed as if for 
the prince’s ball in the story of “ Cinder- 
ella.” Unless on the stage, Peter had 
never seen such dresses, or such girls. 

He heard himself gasp; and afterward, 
when he and a wave together had banged 
the door shut, he*hoped that he had said 
“TI beg your pardon.” He was so con- 
fused, however, that he was not at all sure 
he had not blurted out “ Good Lord!” 

For a moment he stood as still as the 
sea would let him in front of the door, 
burning to open it again and see if the 
girls were really there. But, of course, he 
could not do that. He would have been 
almost inclined to believe they were wax 
figures if they had not moved; but they 
had moved. = 

They had been —sprawling is not a 
word to use in connection with dryads— 
yet certainly reclining, in easy chairs and 
on sofas, and had started up as the door 
opened to stare at him. One had laughed. 
Peter had shut the door on her laugh. He 
had brought away a vague impression that 
chairs, sofas, and carpet were pale-gray, 
and that the dryads’ dresses of wonderful 
tints, sparkling with gold and silver and 
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jewels, had been brilliant as tropical flowers 
against the neutral background. Also, 
when he came to think of it, he wasn’t 
sure that the walls were not mostly made 
of mirrors, That was why he could not 
be certain whether, he had seen five dryads 
or five times five. 

“The dryad door,” he apostrophized it 
romantically, keeping his balance by stand- 
ing with his feet apart, as old men stand 
before a fire. It was a very ordinary- 
looking door, and that made the romance 
for Peter in giving it such a name—just a 
white-painted door, so new that it smelled 
slightly of varnish— yet behind it lay 
dreamland. 

Of course Peter Rolls knew that the tall, 
incredibly lovely beings were not dryads, 
and not dreams, although they wore low 
necks, and pearls and diamonds in their 
wonderful, waved hair, at eleven o’clock of 
a stormy morning on board an Atlantic 
liner. Still, he was blessed if he could 
think what they were, and what they were 
doing in that room of mirrors without any 
furniture which he could recall, except a 
very large screen, a few chairs, and a sofa 
or two. 

The next best thing to the forbidden 
one—opening the door again to ask the 
beings pointblank whether they were pipe 
dreams or just mermaids—was to go on 
to the gymnasium and inquire there. To- 
ward this end young Mr. Rolls (as he was 
respectfully called in a business house 

ever mentioned by his sister) immediate- 
ly took steps. But taking steps was as 
far as he got. Suddenly it seemed a deed 
you could not do, to demand. of an imi- 
tation camel’s attendant why five young 
ladies wore evening dress in the morning in 
a room three doors away. 

After all, why should a camel attendant 
dare to know anything about them? Per- 
haps they were merely amusing them- 
selves and each other by trying on all their 
gladdest clothes. There might be girls 
who would think this a good way to kill 
time in a storm. Yes, conceivably there 
might be such girls, just as there might be 
sea-serpents; but, though Peter Rolls was 
too shy to have learned much about the 
female of his species, the explanation did 
not appeal to his reason. 

His mind would persist in making a 
mystery of the mirror-walled room with its 
five dazzling occupants, and even the 
bumpings of the imitation camel cold not 
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jerk out of his head speculations which 
played around the dryad door. He was as 
curious as Fatima herself, and with some- 
what the same curiosity; for, except that 
in one case the beautiful ladies had their 
heads, and in the other had lost them, 
there was a hint of resemblance between 
the two mysteries. 

Peter Rolls wondered whether he would 
like to ask his sister Ena if she knew the 
visions, or even if, being a woman, she 
could form any theory to account for 
them. It would be interesting to see what 
she would say; but then, unless she were 
too seasick, she would probably laugh, and 
perhaps tell Lord Raygan. 

As for the visions themselves, only one 
had spirit enough left in her to be able to 
laugh at being thought a dryad or a 
mystery. She alone of the five would have 
known what “dryad” means. And she 
could always laugh, no matter how miser- 
able or how sick she was. 

That day she was very sick indeed. 
They were all very sick, but she could not 
help seeing, at her worst, that it was funny. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, what are you gig- 
gling at?” snapped the longest, slimmest, 
most abnormal dryad, diaphanously draped 


in yellow, when she could gasp out an in- 
telligible sentence after an exhausting bout 
of agony. 

“Us,” said the girl who could always 
laugh, a vision in silver. 


“Us? I don’t see anything funny 
about us!” groaned a tall dream in crim- 
son and purple. 

“Funny! I should think not!” snorted 
a fantasy in emerald. 

“It makes me worse to hear you laugh,” 
squealed a radiance in rose. 

“TI wish we were all dead, especially 
Miss Child,” snarled the last of the five, a 
symphony in black and all conceivable 
shades of blue. Because of this combina- 
tion, the Miss Child in question had 
named her the “ Bruise.” 

“Sorry! I'll try not to laugh again till 
the sea goes down,” Miss Child apologized. 
“ T wasn’t laughing at any of you exactly, 
it was more the whole situation: us, 
dressed like stars of the Russian ballet and 
sick as dogs, pearls in our hair and basins 
in our hands, looking like queens and feel- 
ing like dolls with our stuffing gone.” 

“ Don’t speak of stuffing. It makes me 
think of sage and onions,” quavered the 
taliest queen. 
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“Ugh!” they all groaned, except Wini- 
fred Child, who was to blame for starting 
the subject. “Ugh! Oh! Ugh!” 

When they were better they lay back 
on their sofas, or leaned back in their 
chairs, their beautiful—or meant to be 
beautiful—faces pale, their eyes shut. And 
it was at this moment that Peter Rolls 
burst open the door. 

As he had observed, the waxlike figures 
moved, sat upright, and stared. This sud- 
den disturbance of brain-balance made 
them all giddy, but the surprise of seeing 
a man, not a steward, at the door, was so 
great that for a moment or two it acted 
as a tonic. Nothing dreadful happened 
to any one of the five until after the 
smooth black head had been withdrawn 
and the door closed. 

“ A man!” breathed Miss Devereux, the 
abnormally tall girl in yellow chiffon over 
gold gauze. 

“Yes, dear. I wonder what he want- 
ed?” sighed Miss Carroll, the girl in rose. 

The one in green was Miss Tyndale, the 
one in black and blue Miss Vedrine, all 
very becoming labels; and if they had 
Christian names of equal distinction to 
match, the alien known at home simply as 
“Win” had never heard them. They 
called each other Miss Devereux, Miss 
Carroll, Miss Tyndale, and Miss Vedrine, 
or else “ dear.” 

“IT wish we could think he wanted to 
see us!” remarked Miss Tyndale. 

“T hope he didn’t notice the basins,” 
added Miss Vedrine. 

“T think we hid them with our trains,” 
said Miss Carroll. 

“Was he nice-looking?” Miss Vedrine 
had courage to ask. She had wonderful 
red hair, only a little darker at the roots, 
and long, straight black eyelashes. A few 
of these had come off on her cheeks, but 
they were not noticeable at a distance. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, dear,” replied 


"Miss Devereux, a fawn-eyed brunette, who 


was nearest the door. “ There wasn’t time 
to see. I just thought ‘Good Heavens! 
have we got to parade?’ Then, ‘No, 
thank goodness, it’s a man!’ And he was 
gone.” 

“What should we do if a woman did 
come, and we had to get up?” wondered 
Miss Vedrine, whose great specialty was 
her profile and length of white throat. 

“ She wouldn’t be a woman; she’d be a 
monster, to care about clothes in weather 
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like this,” pronounced the golden-haired 
Miss Carroll. “ Parade indeed! I wouldn't. 
I'd simply lie down and expire.” 

“T feel I’ve never till now sympathized 
enough with the animals in the ark,” said 
Miss Child, who had not chosen her own 
name, or else had shown little taste in 
selection, compared with the others. But 
she was somehow different, rather subtly 
different, from them in all ways; not so 
elaborately refined, not so abnormally tall, 
not so startlingly picturesque. “One al- 
ways thinks of the ark animals in a pro- 
cession, poor dears—showing off their fur 
or their stripes or their spots or something 
—just like us.” 

“Speak for yourself, if you talk about 
spots, please,” said Miss Devereux, who 
never addressed Miss Child as “ dear,” 
nor did the others. 

“TI was thinking of leopards,” explained 
the fifth dryad. “ They’re among the few 
things you can think of without being 
sick.” 

“T can’t,” said Miss Devereux, and was. 
They all were, aud somehow Miss Child 
seemed to be the one to blame. 

“We were just getting better!” wailed 
Miss Vedrine. 


“Tt was only a momentary excitement 


that cheered us,” suggested Winifred 
Child. 

“What excitement?” they all wanted 
indignantly to know. 

“That man looking in.” 

“Do you call that an excitement? 
Where have you lived?” 

“ Well, a surprise, then. But would we 
have been better if it had becn madame 
who looked in?” 

The picture called up by this question 
was so appalling that they shuddered and 
forgot their little grudge against Miss 
Child, who was not so bad when you were 
feeling well, except that she had odd ways 
of looking at things, and laughed when 
nobody else could see anything to laugh at. 

“Thank Heaven, she’s a bad sailor!” 
Miss Devereux cried. 

“Thank Heaven, all the other women 
on board are bad sailors,” added Win. 

“If madame was well she'd think we 
ought to be,” said Miss Carroll. “ She’d 
dock our pay every time we— Oh, this 
is bad enough, but if she was well it would 
be a million times worse!” 

“ Could anything be worse?” Miss Tyn- 
dale pitifully questioned, for just then the 
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ship was sliding down the side of a wave 
as big as a millionaire’s house. 

“Yes, it would be worse if we were 
wearing our waists slender this year,” said 
Win. 

“ Down, down, wallow, wallow, jump!” 
was the program the Monarchic carried 
out for the twentieth time in half as many 
minutes. Slender waists! Oh, horrible to 
think of, unless you broke in two and 
death ended your troubles! 

“Let’s try breathing im as she goes 
up and out as she goes down. I’ve heard 
that works wonderfully,” said Win. 

They tried, but it worked disappoint- 
ingly that time. Perhaps it was the ship’s 
fault. It was impossible to time her 
antics with the most careful breathing. 

“Oh, why did we leave our peaceful 
homes?” moaned Miss Vedrine. 

“T didn’t,” whispered Win. 

“ Didn’t what?” 

“ Leave my peaceful home. 
one I shouldn’t be here.” 

This was the first time she had volun- 
teered or had had dragged out of her a 
word concerning her past. But at the mo- 
ment no one could be keyed to interest in 
anything except preparation for the next 
wave. 

In the veranda café Peter Rolls was ask- 
ing his sister Ena if she knew anything 
about five incredibly beautiful girls in eve- 
ning dress shut up together in a room with 
walls made of mirrors. 

Ena Rolls was not in a mood to answer 
irrelevant questions, especially from a 
brother; but Lord Raygan and his sister 
were there, and pricked up~their ears at 
the hint of a mystery. She could not be 
cross and ask Peter kindly to go to the 
devil and not talk rot, as she would have 
done if the others had been somewhere 
else. But then, were it not for Lord Ray- 
gan and his sister and mother, Miss Rolls 
would be flat in her berth. 

“ Five incredibly beautiful girls in eve- 
ning dress!” repeated Lord Raygan, who, 
like Peter, was a good sailor. 

Ena Rolls wanted him to be interested 
in her, and not in five preposterous per- 
sons in evening dress, so she replied 
promptly to Peter’s question: “I suppose 
they must be Nadine’s living models. We 
all had cards about their being on board 
and the hours of their parade to show the 
latest fashions. You saw the card, I sup- 
pose, Lady Eileen?” 


If I’d had 
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“ Yes,” returned Lord Raygan’s flapper 
sister. “It’s on the writing-desk in that 
darling sitting-room you’ve given Mubs 
and me.” 

Ena felt rewarded for her sacrifice. 
She and Peter had engaged the best suite 
on board the Monarchic, but when Lord 
Raygan and his mother and sister were 
borne past Queenstown in most unworthy 
cabins (two very small ones between the 
three) Ena had given up her own and 
Peter’s room to the two ladies. It was a 
providential chance to make their ac- 
quaintance and win their gratitude. (She 
had met Raygan in Egypt and London, 
and sailed on the Monafchic in conse- 
quence.) 

“The stewardess told me before I 
moved down,” she went on, “ that Mme. 
Nadine had taken the ship’s nursery this 
trip for her show and fitted it with ward- 
robes and mirror-doors at immense ex- 
I’m afraid she won’t get her money 
Whe could gaze 


pense. 
back if this storm lasts. 
at living models?” 

“T could, if they’re as beautiful as your 
brother says,” replied Lord Raygan, a tall, 
lanky, red-headed Irishman with humor- 
ous eyes and a heavy jaw. He was the 


first earl Ena had ever met, but she 
prayed fervently that he might not be the 
last. 

Peter somehow did not want those pale 
dryads sacrificed to make a Raygan holi- 
day. He regretted having remarked on 
their beauty. “They looked more like 
dying than living models when I saw 
them,” he said. 

“ Let’s go and see what they look like 
now,” suggested Raygan. “Eh, what, 
Miss Rolls?” 

“TI don’t know if men .can go,” she 
hesitated. 

“ Who’s to stop them? Why shouldn’t 
I be wanting to buy one of the dresses off 
their backs for my sister?” 

“ What a melting idea! You do, don’t 
you, dear boy?” the flapper encouraged 
him. 

“T might. Come along, Miss Rolls. 
Come along, Eily. What about you, 
Rolls? .Will you guide us?” 

“ Let’s wait till after lunch,” said Ena. 
She hoped that it might disagree with 
everybody, and then they would not want 
to go. 

“ Oh, no!” pleaded Lady Eileen O’Neill. 
“We may be dead after luncheon, and 
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probably will be. Or Rags’ll change his 
mind about the dress. Nadine’s dresses 
are too heavenly. I’ve never seen any ex- 
cept on the stage, worn by wonderful, thin 
giantesses. All her gowns are named, you 
know, Rags: ‘ Dawn,’ or ‘Sunset,’ or 
‘ Love in Spring,’ or ‘ Passion in Twilight,’ 
and poetic things like that.” 

“ Can’t be very poetic bein’ sick in ’em, 
by Jove! for those girls in the nursery,” re- 
marked Rags, “ especially if they’ve got a 
sense of humor.” 

(One of them had. The shimmering 
sheath of silver and chiffon she wore to- 
day, as it happened, rejoiced in the name 
of “ First Love.” It was all white. She 
was being very careful of its virginal puri- 
ty; but it occurred to her that unless the 
sea’s passion died the frock would soon 
have to be renamed “ Second Love,” or 
even “Slighted Affection,” if not “ Re- 
jected Addresses.”’) 

Urged by Eileen, who would think her 
a “pig” if she refused, Ena reluctantly 
uncurled herself from a safe and graceful 
position on a cushioned sofa. The result 
was alarming. Her swimming head warned 
her that if she did not instantly sit down 
again something too awful to think of in 
the presence of an earl would happen. 

“ You’d better go without me. I’m not 
very keen,” she faintly explained, appeal- 
ing to Peter with her eyes. 

He contrived to understand without 
asking stupid questions, as some brothers 
would, and hurried the others off to the 
room of the mirrors. No longer was it a 
room of mystery; yet romance, once 
awakened, cannot be put to sleep in a 
minute, and Peter Rolls’s heart beat with 
excitement or shyness, he was not sure 
which, as Lady Eileen O’Neill knocked at 
the dryad door. 


CHAPTER II 
BALM OF GILEAD 


It was the worst possible moment for 
the dryads. But when their tear-wet eyes 
beheld a girl and two men, some deep- 
down primordial pride of womanhood 
rushed to their rescue and, flowing through 
their veins, performed a miracle beyond 
the power of any patent remedy. The five 
forlorn girls became at need the five state- 
ly goddesses Mme. Nadine paid them to 
be. (Winifred Child, by the way, was not 
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paid, for she was not a goddess by pro- 
fession. But she got her passage free. It 
was for that she was goddessing.) 

Miss Devereux was the leader, by vir- 
tue, not of extra age, no indeed! but of 
height, manner, and experience. She 
apologized, with the most refined accent, 
for Mme. Nadine, who was “ quite pros- 
trated’; for Mme. Nadine’s manageress, 
who was even worse, and for themselves. 
“T’m afraid we must do the best we can 
alone,” she finished with unconscious 
pathos. 

“Tt’s a shame to disturb you,” said 
Peter Rolls. 

Miss Devereux and her attendant dryads 
turned their eyes to him. They had fan- 
cied that he was the man who had burst 
in before and burst out again, now they 
were sure. If he had been a woman, they 
would have borne him a grudge for com- 
ing back and bringing companions worse 
than himself; but as he was a man, young, 
and not bad looking, they forgave him 
meekly. 

They forgave the other man for the 
same reason, and forgave the girl because 
she was with the men. If only they could 


behave themselves as young ladies should 


through this ordeal! That was the effort 
on which they must concentrate their 
minds and other organs. 

“ Not at all,” returned Miss Devereux, 
every inch a princess. “ We are here to 
be disturbed.” (Alas, how true! ) 

She smiled at Lady Eileen, but not 
patronizingly, because a mysterious in- 
stinct told her that the plain, pleasant 
young girl in Irish tweed was a “ swell.” 
The men, too, were swells, or important in 
some way or other. One exerted oneself 
to be charming to such people and keep 
the male members of the party from look- 
ing at the other girls. ‘“ Would you like 
to see something else, different from what 
we are showing? Evening cloaks? Day 
dresses? We have a number of smart 
little afternoon frocks—” 

“T think that white dress is the melt- 
ingest thing I ever saw,” said Lady Eileen, 
who had walked into the room without 
waiting for Miss Devereux’s answer to 
Peter Rolls’s objection. 

She was a kind-hearted girl, but, after 
all, living models were living models until 
they were dead, and she wasn’t going to 
lose the chance of getting a dreamy frock 
out of Rags! All the goddesses were on 
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their mettle and their feet now, though 
swaying like tall lilies in a high wind and 
occasionally bracing themselves against 
mirrors, while Lady Eileen was in the 
biggest chair, with Raygan and Peter 
Rolls standing behind her. The men also 
were offered chairs by Miss Vedrine with 
lovely play of eyelashes, but refused them: 
the chairs, not the eyelashes, which no 
man could have spurned, despite their 
scattered effect. 

“The white dress, moddam?” (It 
thrills a flapper to be called “ moddam.”’) 
“Tt is one of the latest designs and con- 
sidered perfect for a débutante. No doubt 
you know it is Mme. Nadine’s custom to 
name her inspirations. Come here, if you 
please, Miss Child! This is ‘ First Love.’ ” 

“ Looks like it,” remarked Lord Ray- 
gan, as Miss Child obeyed. He might have 
meant the wearer or the dress. Peter 
Rolls flashed a gimlet glance his way to 
see which. He felt uncomfortably re- 
sponsible for the manners of the visitors 
and the feelings of the visited. But the 
face of Rags was grave, and no offense 
could be taken. Peter Rolls withdrew the 
glance, though not before Winifred Child 
had it intercepted and interpreted. 

“T believe he’s a nice fellow,” was the 
thought that slid through her mind as, 
like a chicken on a spit, she turned and 
turned to let Lady Eileen behold “ First 
Love ” from every point of view. 

“ Rippin’, but a foot too tall for you,” 
said Rags, more because it amused him to 
prolong the scene than through a real de- 
sire to criticise. “ You don’t go in for 
bein’ a sylph.” ; 

Another backhanded compliment for the 
wearer, if she cared to accept it;. but she 
was beautifully unconscious once 
not laughing. Her eyes looked miles away. 
Peter Rolls wondered to what land she 
had gone. 

The girl appeared to be gazing over his 
head; but, as a matter of fact, she could 
see him perfectly. He had black hair and 
blue eyes, shrewd perhaps, yet they might 
be kind and merry; just now they looked 
worried. She thought him not handsome, 
but tanned and thin (she detested fat men) 
and somehow nice. Win wondered if she 
were taller than he. She hated being taller 
than men, though she owed her present 
engagement to her height and length of 
limb. 

Miss Devereux respectfully argued that 
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appearances were deceitful. Moddam was 
quite as sylphlike as the model. Might 
the dress be sent to moddam’s cabin to 
try? Then it came out that moddam was 
Lady Eileen O’Neill, and the four tallest 
dryads visibly brightened, not so much for 
the owner of the name as for her brother. 

Their dull days had been dimly light- 
ened by gossip on the ship, brought to 
them by a stewardess from Lord Raygan’s 
native isle, who knew all about him: that 
he was an earl: that with his mother and 
sister he had booked from Liverpool to 
Queenstown, but, owing to the ferocity of 
the sea, had been unable to land and was 
being carried to America. Also that a 
rich young American and his sister had 
given up their suite to the ladies. This 
American was said to be of no birth, the 
son of some big shopkeeper, and far, far 
outside even the fringe of the Four Hun- 
dred; therefore the tallest dryads did their 
best eyelash work for Lord Raygan. They 
were born British, hailing from Brixton or 
other suburban health resorts, and now 
they knew he was a “lord” the nick- 
name of “ Rags,” which had sickened them 
at first, seemed interesting and intimate as 
a domestic anecdote about royalty. 


Rags consented to buy the dress for his 
sister if it fitted and didn’t cost a million 


pounds. The dryads thought this ador- 
ably generous, for the stewardess, who 
knew all about Lord Raygan, said that the 
“family had become impoverished; they 
were not what they had once been except 
in name, which was of the best and oldest 
in Ireland.” Stewardesses can tell all the 
things that Marconi does not mention. 

When the sale was settled Miss Devereux 
turned to Peter Rolls. “And you, sir?” 
she asked, slightly coquettish because he 
was a ; though not of the Four Hun- 
dred. “I suppose there’s nothing we can 
do for you?” 

“T suppose not,” Peter was echoing, 
when something occurred to him. “ Un- 
less,” he amended, “‘ my sister would like 
to buy a dress. She’s on board.” 

“ Would she care to look at Mme. Na- 
dine’s designs?” suggested Miss Devereux. 
“We have wardrobes full of marvelous in- 
spirations.” 

“The trouble is, she feels queer if she 
walks around much,” said Peter. 

“ Perhaps she would trust you to pick 
out something she might see in her own 
room? Is she tall or short?” 
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“ Not so tall as any of you.” 

“Things which would fit this young 
lady would be the best, then. Miss Child, 
Miss Vedrine will help you out of ‘ First 
Love’ behind the screen and put you into 
the ‘ Young Moon.’ What ”—sotto voce— 
“ are you laughing at this time?” 

“ Nothing,” said the smallest dryad 
meekly, though she gurgled under her 
breath. 

“We'd better go now, and I'll come 
back,” hastily suggested Peter. “ Don’t 
bother to change behind the screen for us, 
please. I must ask my sister about the 
dress.” 

He got the others out, which was not 
difficult as far as Eileen was concerned. 
She could hardly wait to try “ First 
Love.” 

Rags was determined to ask Miss Rolls 
if he shouldn’t choose a frock for her. But 
she said no, she didn’t want one. This 
would have seemed to settle the matter, 
and did for Lord Raygan, who sat down 
beside her, abandoning further thought of 
the dryads. Peter, however, returned in 
due course to the room of the mirrors, be- 
cause Miss Child could not be allowed to 
get into the “ Young Moon,” in such 
weather, for nothing. 

She was in it when he arrived. And 
pluck, mifgled with excitement, having 
had a truly bracing effect on the girls, in 
the absence of the peer they were nice to 
the plebeian. The girl in the “ Young 
Moon,” to be sure, had scarcely anything 
to say, but she had a peculiarly fascina- 
ting way of not saying it. 

By the time Mr. Rolls had bought the 
“Moon” for his sister he had become 
quite friendly with the other dryads on 
the strength of a few simple jokes about 
green cheese and blue moons and never 
having dreamed he could obtain one by 
crying for it. 

“TI was wondering,” he said at last, 
when he was about to go, “ whether you’d 
care for me to bring you some Balm of 
Gilead?” 

“ Balm of Gilead?” all five, even the 
girl in the “ Moon,” exclaimed. 

“Yes. Stuff for seasickness. Not that 
you @re seasick, of course. But the balm’s 
a good preventive. Did you never hear of 
it?” 

They shook their heads. 

“It’s the great thing our side of the 
water. I don’t need it myself, but I know 
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it’s all right, because it’s making my fa- 
ther a fortune.” 

“Did he invent it?” inquired Miss 
Carroll. 

“No. But he named it and he sells it. 
It’s the men who name things and sell 
things, not the ones who invent them, that 
get the money. My father is Peter Rolls, 
and I—” 

“T hope you spell Rolls with an ‘e,’” 
broke in Miss Vedrine. “ Else it would 
remind me of something I want to forget.” 

“Something you— But maybe I can 
guess! What the ship does now?” 

“ Don’t speak of it!” they groaned. 

“JT won’t! Or my name, either, if 
you’d rather not, especially as only my 
sister spells it with an ‘e.’ I mentioned 
the name on account of the balm. The 
barber has no end of bottles. I'll go and 
- buy you one now. It tastes good. Back 
in ten minutes.” And he was gone. 

“ His father must be a chemist,” sniffed 
Miss Devereux, as she unhooked the 
“Young Moon.” 

When Peter returned Miss Child was 
wearing a robe like an illuminated cobweb 
on a background of violets. This was the 
“Yielding Heart.” Peter had brought a 


bottle and a clean napkin and five tea- 


spoons. “I got these things off a dining- 
room steward,” he explained. 

“Sounds like a conjurer,” murmured 
the girl who laughed. 

“How rude of you!” Miss Devereux 
scolded in a whisper. “ Don’t mind her, 
Mr. Rolls. She isn’t a bit like the rest 
of us.” 

Peter had noticed that. 

“She’s always laughing at everything, 
and everybody, too,” went on Miss Dev- 
ereux. 

“ She’s welcome to laugh at me,” said 
Peter. “I enjoy it.” 

“Ladies don’t. She’d never do for a 
permanence with Mme. Nadine. Clients 
wouldn’t stand being grinned at by 
models.” 

“T don’t laugh at people. I laugh at 
the world,” the model defended herself. 

“ Why?” inquired Peter, with a straight 
look at the queer, arresting face. 

“To keep it from laughing at me first. 
And to make it laugh with me—if I can.” 

“Do you think you can?” 

“T shall try hard—against the biggest 
odds. And whatever it does to me, I 
sha’n’t cry.” 
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“T shouldn’t wonder if that wasn’t the 
whole secret of life!” said Peter Rolls, con- 
tinuing to look at the face. 

Suddenly it flashed a smile at him. 
“ Shouldn’t you? Give me the Balm of 
Gilead, and the rest would be easy!” 

Peter was not stupid as a rule, yet he 
could not be quite sure what she meant. 
If he guessed right, the rest wasn’t as easy 
as she thought. Yet the words made him 
wish that he could give the girl who 
laughed—the girl who was not to be a 
“ permanence” with Nadine—more than 
a teaspoonful of balm. 


CHAPTER III 
AN ILL WIND 


Wuite the storm held Peter Rolls went 
several times each dreadful day to the 
room of the mirrors and dosed his dryads 
with Balm of Gilead. The medicine—or 
something else—sustained them marvelous- 
ly. And it occurred to Peter that they 
would make a magnificent advertisement, 
if there were any way of using them— 
the kind of advertisement his father loved. 

It was well that Peter senior was not on 
board, or he would certainly propose a 
new feature for the balm department: 
scene, richly furnished salon on a yacht: 
five fair effects in ball dresses sipping 
Balm of Gilead: the whole arrangement on 
a rocking platfo.m, with mechanism hid- 
den by realistically painted waves. But 
the dryads were previously engaged by the 
prostrate Nadine; all except one. 

When they were sufficiently restored to 
take an interest, "eter smuggled grape- 
fruit, chocolates, and novels into the nurs- 
ery. The novels his sister had brought 
with her to kill time during the voyage; 
but as it happened she was killing it with 
Lord Raygan instead and never missed the 
books. 

Nadine had been obliged to take first- 
class tickets for her models, otherwise the 
rules of the ship would not have allowed 
them past the barrier, even in the pursuit 
of business. But they sardined in one 
cabin, near the bow, on the deepest down 
deck allotted to first-classhood, and their 
private lives were scarcely more enjoyable 
than the professional. They were, to be 
sure, theoretically able to take exercise at 
certain hours, weather permitting; but 
weather did not permit, and four of the 
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dy he free,.sought distraction in 
rather than walking. It was 
‘ai the ‘fifth who would not’ take ‘the 


weather’s“no” for_an answer. 

She had a mackintosh, and with her 
head looking very small and neat, wound 
in a brown veil the color of her hair, she 
joined the brigade of the strong men and 
women who defied the winds by night. 
From eight to ten she staggered and slid 
up and down the wet length of the least- 
frequented deck, or flopped and gasped 
joyously for a few minutes in an unclaimed 
chair. 

Being “ not a bit like the rest” of her 
sister dryads, she refrained from mention- 
ing this habit to Mr. Rolls, whose prowl- 
ing place was on higher decks. Not that 
she was still what he would have called 
“ standoffish” with him. That would 
have been silly and Victorian after the 
grapefruit and chocolates and novels, to 
say nothing of balm by the bottleful. The 
last dress she had worn on the first day 
of their acquaintance, the “ Yielding 
Heart,” had to a certain extent prophesied 
her attitude with the one man who 
Miss Child 
Rolls “ might be 
rather nice,” but was almost sure he was. 
She was nice to him, too, in dryad land, 
when he paid his visits to the sisterhood, 
but she did not “ belong on his deck.” 

By and by, however, he discovered her 
in the mackintosh and veil. It was one 
night when a young playwright who had 
seized on him as prey wished to find a 
quiet place to be eloquent about the plot. 

“ There’s a deck two below,” said the 
aspirant for fame, “ where nobody prowls 
except a young female panther tied up in 
a veil.” 

Five minutes later Peter Rolls took off 
nis cap to the female panther. The play- 
wright noticed this, but was too much in- 
terested in himself and the hope of secur- 
ing a capitalist to care. In sketching out 
his comedy he was blind to any other pos- 
sibilities of drama, and so did not see 
Peter’s eagerness to get rid of him. He 
was even pleased when, after a few com- 
pliments, Rolls junior said: “ Look here, 
you’d better leave me to think over what 
you’ve told me. I fix things in my mem- 
ory that way. And maybe when I’ve got 
it straight in my head I’ll—er—mention it 
to a man I know.” 

As the playwright was shivering, he 
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knocked at the dryad door. 
not only thought Mr. 
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obeyed with alacrity; and in the warmth 
of the smoking-room reveled in the picture 
of his tame capitalist pacing a cold deck, 
lost to the sea’s welter im thoughts of that 
marvelous last act. 

But it was a first act which was en- 
gaging Peter Rolls’s attention, and he, 
though the only male character in it (by 
choice) had to learn his part as he went 
on. 

The play began by his joining the lead- 
ing lady. (This has been done before, but 
seldom with such a lurch and on ‘such 
sloping boards. ) 

It would have been a mockery to say 
“good evening” on a night so vile, and 
Mr. Rolls began by asking Miss Child if 
he might walk with her. 

“Or tango,” said she. “ This deck is 
teaching me some wonderful new steps.” 

““T wish you’d teach them to me,” said 
Peter. 

“T can’t, but the ship can.” 

“Did you ever dance the tango?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Yes. In another state of existence.” 

This silenced him for an instant. Then 
he skipped at least two speeches ahead, 
whither his thoughts had flown. “ Say, 
Miss Child, I wish you’d tell me something 
about yourself.” 

“ There isn’t anything interesting to tell, 
thank you, Mr. Rolls.” 

“Tf that’s your only reason, I think you 
might let me judge. Honestly, I don’t 
want to intrude or be curious. But you’re 
so different from the others.” 

“I know I’m not pretty. «-That’s why I 
have to be so painfully.sweet. I got the 
engagement only by a few extra inches, 
Luckily it isn’t the face matters so much,” 
she chattered on. “I thought it was. But 
it’s legs; their being long; Mme. Nadine 
engages on that, and your figure being 
right for the dresses of the year. So many 
pretty girls come in short or odd lengths, 
you find, when they have to be measured 
by the yard, at bargain price.” 

Peter laughed. 

“You're not meant to laugh there,” she 
said. “ It’s a solemn fact.” 

“ But you always laugh.” 

“That’s because I’m what you’d call 
‘up against’ life. It gives me such a 
funny point of view.” 

“ That’s part of what I want to talk 
about. Please don’t keep trying to turn 
the subject. Unless you think I have no 
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business, seizing the first chance when I 
find you alone, to—” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Win. “I think 
you’re very kind to take the slightest in- 
terest. But really there is nothing to tell. 
Just the usual sort of thing.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem exactly usual to me 
for a girl about nineteen years old—” 

“ Twenty!” 

“__to be leaving home alone and start- 
ing for a new country.” 

“Not alone. Mme. Nadine might be 
furious if she were spoken of as my 
chapefon; but she is, all the same. Not 
that an emigrant needs a chaperon.” 

“ You an emigrant!” 

“ Well, what else am I?” 

“ T’ve been thinking of you as a dryad.” 

“ A poor, drenched dryad, thousands of 
miles from her native woods. Do you 
know, my veil is soaked? ” 

“Tl get you a sou’wester hat to- 
morrow.” 

“ Does the barber keep them as well as 
Balm of Gilead?” 

“No, but my sister does. She keeps 
one. And she doesn’t want it. I shall 
annex it.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t take it!” 

“Tf you don’t, I'll throw it overboard.” 

“Were the chocolates hers?” 

ai Ves.” 

“ And the books?” 

“Some were mine. But not the ones 
Miss Devereux says are pretty. Look 
here, Miss Child, another thing she says 
is that you are not with Nadine as a per- 
manence. What does that mean, if you 
don’t much mind my asking?” 

“ Not what you think. I’m not going 
to be discharged. I was engaged only for 
the voyage, to take the place of a prettier 
girl with still longer legs who fell through 
at the last moment—literally: She stepped 
into one of those gas-hole places in the 
street. And I stepped into her shoes— 
lucky shoes! Sort of seven-league ones, 
bringing me across the sea, all the way to 
New York free, for nothing. No! I hope 
not for nothing. I hope it is to make my 
fortune.” 

“T hope so, too,” said Peter gravely. 
“ Got any friends there besides me?” 

“ Thanks for putting it so, Mr. Balm of 
Gilead. Why, I’ve heard that everybody 
in America is ready to be a friend to lonely 
strangers!” 

“ T guess your informant was almost too 
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much of an optimist. Couldn’t you the 
serious for just a minute? You know, I 
feel quite well acquainted with you-—and 
the others, of course. _But—they are dif- 
ferent. And they are ‘ permanences’ with 
Nadine. That’s the kind of thing they’re 
fit for. I don’t worry about them, and I 
sha’n’t worry about you, either, if you tell 
me you have friends or know what you 
are going to do when you land.” 

“T can’t tell you that,” Win answered 
in a changed tone, as if suddenly she were 
weary of trying to “ frivol.” “ But I have 
hopes; and I have two letters of intro- 
duction and a respectable, recommended 
boarding-house and a little money left, so 
I really believe I shall be all right, thank 
you. My people thought my wanting to 
come showed ‘ my wild spirit,’ so I’m anx- 
ious to prove as soon as I can—not to 
them any more, but to myself—that I can 
live my own life in a new world without 
coming to grief.” 

“ Why not prove to them any more?” 

“ Oh—because no one is going to care 
much. As I said, my native woods are 
far behind, and most of the trees are cut 
down. Not a dryad of the true dryad 
family left: and this one is practically for- 
gotten already. Her niche was all grown 
over with new bark long ago, so it was 
more than time she ceased to haunt the 
place.” 

“ 1’m afraid you’ve had a great sorrow,” 
said Peter. 

“Tt was hardly big enough for that 
word — this thing that’s sent me seeking 
my fortune—though it began with a sor- 
row long ago.” ‘ 

“Some one you loved died?” Peter 
had a simple, direct way of asking ques- 
tions that led you on. 

“My mother. When I was fourteen— 
not old enough to be much use to my 
father and the baby brother. So my fa- 
ther had to get some one to be a kind of 
housekeeper and superior nurse. He’s a 
clergyman. I don’t look like a clergy- 
man’s daughter, perhaps—and he thought 
I didn’t behave like one, especialiy after 
the housekeeper came. She’s the kind 
who calls herself ‘a lady housekeeper.’ I 
don’t know if you have them in America. 
She and I had rows—and that upset 
father. He didn’t want to get rid of her 
because she managed things splendidly— 
him and the baby and the vicarage—and 
influential old ladies said she ‘ filled a diffi- 
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cult position satisfactorily.’ So it was 
simpler to get rid of me. I went to board- 
ing-school.”’ 

“ Did you like that?” 

“T loved it. After the first year I 
didn’t go home even for the holidays. 
Often I visited — girls were nice to me. 
But I didn’t make the most of my time— 
I’m furious with myself for that now. I 
learned nothing—nothing, really, except 
the things I wanted to learn. And those 
are always the ones that are least useful.” 

“T found that, too,” said Peter, “at 
Yale.” 

“Tt didn’t matter for you. 
the Balm of Gilead.” 

“ That’s my father’s.” 

“ What’s his is yours, I suppose.” 

“He says so. But—we all have our 
own trouble. Mine’s not living up to my 
principles, or even knowing exactly what 
they are—being all in a turmoil. But it’s 
yours I want to talk about.” 

“T’ve forbidden myself 
‘trouble.’ It builds a wall. And I’ve just 
broken through my wall. I could have 
done it sooner and better if I’d learned 
more difficult things, that’s all. When I 
wanted to do something for myself—why, 


You have 


the word 


I couldn’t do a thing that was any good in 


a busy world. I’d had no training except 
for my voice.” 

“There! I thought you sounded as if 
you had a voice!” 

“J thought so, too. 
other of my mistakes.” 
“T bet it wasn’t.” 

“ You’d lose your money; Mr. Rolls. I 
spent most of mine before I found out. 
You see, my mother left a little. It wasn’t 
to come to me till I was twenty-one, but 
all sorts of things happened. My father 
kept me at school till a year and a half 
ago because he didn’t know what to do 
with me. Then my little brother died. I 
ought to have cared more, but I hardly 
knew him. His coming killed my mother; 
and he loved that woman. I don’t see how 
he could! 

“When he was gone, people might have 
gossiped about her and father perhaps. I 
believe she suggested it to him, and said 
she must go away, to make him think of 
marrying her; but all he did was to send 
for me. I stood it for six months. It was 
horrid for all three. I dare say I was to 
blame. I had a scene with father, and told 
him I’d made up my mind to go to London 
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for singing lessons so I could support my- 
self: I couldn’t live at home. That forced 
the situation! Before any one—except the 
‘lady housekeeper ’—knew quite what was 
happening, father had asked her to be his 
wife—or she’d asked him. I went before 
the wedding. I’d worshiped my mother! 
And—but that’s all the story.” 

“T call it only the preface. 
London?” 

“Oh, father gave me my money ahead 
of time, for the lessons. He didn’t ap- 
prove, on principle, but he would have 
had no peace with me at home, and he 
likes peace better than anything. I had 
to promise I wouldn’t go into musical 
comedy. That makes me laugh now! But 
I thought then I’d only to ask and to 
have. I took lessons of a man who’d been 
a celebrated tenor. He must have known 
that my voice was nothing, really, but he 
buoyed me up. I suppose they’re all like 
that. It’s business. 

“When the money was two-thirds spent 
I dared not go on, and I asked him to find 
me something to do. He’d often said he 
would when the right time came. Ap- 
parently it hadn’t come. He made the 
excuse that I ought to have stayed with 
him longer. It would hurt his reputation 
to launch a pupil too soon. So I had to 
try to launch myself. And it didn’t work. 
One manager of opera companies on whom 
I forced myself tested my voice and said 
it wasn’t strong enough—only a twilight 
voice, for a drawing-room, he called it. 
I was broken up—just at first.” 

“Poor child!” Peter muttered, but the 
girl’s quick ears caught the words over the 
roar of that “ ill wind ” which had brought 
them together. 

‘Child is my surname, and it’s not po- 
lite to call me by it.” She brought him 
to his bearings by suddenly “ frivoling ” 
again. “They call militant suffragettes 
and housemaids sent to prison for stealing 
their kind mistresses’ jewels by their sur- 
names. I’m not a militant; and I’ve noi 
been a housemaid yet, though I may 
be, if New York isn’t kinder to me than 
London.” 

“IT hope it will be—kind in just the 
right way!” 

‘* My friend who gave me the two letters 
of introduction says it will: that Ameri- 
cans Jove English girls, if they have the 
courage to come over. She says there are 
heaps more chances as well as heaps more 
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room for us in that country than there are 
at home.” 

“ That’s true, but—” 

“ Please don’t discourage me!” 

“ Not on your life! Only—” 

“* Only ’ is as bad a word as ‘ but.’ I’ve 
got a letter of introduction to the editor 
of a New York paper, To-day and To-mor- 
row, and one to the organist of a Higher 
Thought church. Maud Ellis says they’re 
both splendid men and interested in wom- 
en’s progress. Something good ought to 
come from one or the other. Getting this 
chance of my passage free seems a happy 
omen, as if I were meant to take this great 
adventure. I’m not one bit afraid. I feel 
boiling with courage — except when ‘the 
ship pitches and rolls at the same time.” 

“ That’s right. You’re bound to make 
good, of course. I wouldn’t discourage 
you for the world. All I meant to say 
was that I’d like you to think of me as a 
friend. I don’t want to lose sight of you 
when we land. I might be able to help in 
some way or other or—my family might. 
Before we get off the ship I'll introduce 
you and my sister to each other.” 

“Oh, thank you! You're very kind,” 
the banished dryad said for the third or 
fourth time. “ But I should be sorry to 
trouble Miss Rolls. She wouldn’t—” 

“Yes, she would,” insisted Peter. 
* She’ll be awfully interested when I tell 
her about you, Miss Child, and very 
pleased to know you.” 

Win was silenced, though not convinced. 
It is not safe for a brother to judge his 
sister by himself. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE KINDNESS OF MISS ROLLS 


Peter found it not so easy as he had 
expected to snatch an opportunity of in- 
teresting Ena in Miss Child. His sister 
was even more than ordinarily interested 
in her own affairs, which had reached a 
critical stage, and if Peter, having run her 
to earth in her cabin, attempted to talk 
of any one save Ena Rolls or Lord Ray- 
gan her eyes became like shut windows. 
He could almost see her soul turning its 
back and walking away behind the panes 
of opaque-gray glass. 

There had been another evening prowl 
with the young female panther before the 
evasive chance was grasped, and the storm- 
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tossed, overdue Monarchic hoped to dock 
within eighteen hours. 

Things were growing desperate for 
Peter. He was not, of course, in love with 
the “ queer, arresting face,” but he could 
not bear to think of its arriving alone and 
unprotected in New York. Something 
must be done, and he resorted to bribery. 

“ Look here, Sis,” he began, “ I’ve just 
thought there may be reasons why Ray- 
gan can’t make up his mind to visit a bit 
on our side, now he and his family are 
here.” 

“ He hasn’t said he won’t do it,” Ena 
cut in. 

“No, but he hasn’t said he will, has 
he?” 

“ Not yet. I daren’t seem too eager.” 

“To save my life, I don’t see why you 
should be eager. But as you are, I’ve 
been giving my mind to the subject.” 
(This was subtle of Peter.) “I’ve come 
to the conclusion that the man would like 
to stay. I’m sure his sister would. Per- 
haps you can answer for the mother. The 
trouble may be money.” 

“Perhaps. I’ve thought of that. But 
what can we do? We can’t go to him 
out of a clear sky and offer to lend.” 

“TI might propose to put him onto a 
good thing.” 

“Oh, Peter, would you help me like 
that, in a man’s way?” 

“T would, if you’d do me a favor, in a 
woman's way.” 

“ What is it? 
sure to!” 

They were-in Miss Rolls’s cabin, the 
one she had generously taken over from 
Lady Raygan and Eileen. Ena was sit- 
ting on the seat under the window; Peter 
was looking uncomfortable on a camp- 
chair. It was a small cabin, boiling over 
with dresses, though the “ Young Moon ” 
had not yet been added to their number. 
Peter had never found his sister in a pro- 
pitious mood for the gift, and had been 
keeping the “ Moon,” figuratively, up his 
sleeve till the right moment came. Now, 
perhaps, it had come. 

Ena had been lying down after luncheon. 
She had given herself this little rest be- 
cause she knew that Raygan was going to 
play poker in the smoking-room. She had 
learned bridge—though cards bored her— 
just as she had learned tennis and golf and 
all sorts of eccentric dances, in order to 
be popular, to be in the swim, to do just 


But whatever it is, I’m 
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what the fashionable people were doing— 
the people at the top, where she wanted 
to arrive. 

But she could not play poker! And if 
she could, it would have been impossible 
to go with Lord Raygan into the smoking- 
room. Luckily no other girl would be 
there, so Ena resigned herself to the loss 
of valuable time on her last day. 

“ Why, yes,” Peter answered. “I be- 
lieve you are sure to! It won’t be a hard 
favor to do, Sis. It’s only to let me intro- 
duce a girl, a very nice girl, and then to 
be kind and help her if she needs it.” 

Ena laughed. “Is that all? I guess— 
I mean, I fancy—I can promise that. 
Girls don’t need much help nowadays. 
Who is she? Have I seen her?” 

“No. You haven’t seen her.” 

“Ts she pretty?” Peter. had expected 
that question. Ena, and all the other girls 
he knew, invariably asked it. But he did 
not quite know what to answer. 

“She’s awfully attractive,” he said. 
“The sort you’d turn and look after in a 
crowd. She hasn’t got what you’d call 


features, but—you can’t take your eyes 
off her somehow. She looks—she looks— 
well, a tiny bit like a—a—perfectly glori- 


ously fascinating—golliwog.” 

“A golliwog!” 

“ Great big, wide-apart eyes, I mean; 
dark, -floating ones, with immense eye- 
lashes that curl up and stick out when you 
see her profile. She’s got a short, round 
face—no, kind of heart-shaped, I guess, 
and a little, delicate, turned-up nose, like 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s; and a love- 
ly mouth—yes, her mouth és lovely, no 
mistake! She’s nearly always laughing, 
even when she isn’t happy. She’s got a 
long neck, like a flower stem, and long 
legs—” ; 

“ Good gracious, what a description! 
For Heaven’s sake, who is the girl?” 

“ Oh, I know it must sound queer; but 
she’s the most fascinating thing you ever 
saw, and any man would say so. She’s a 
Miss Child—” 

“ There’s no Miss Child on the passen- 
ger list.” 

“Maybe not; because she’s one of Na- 
dine’s models, and I bought you a gorgeous 
dress off her. I’ve been—saving it for a 
surprise. It’s called the ‘ New —no, the 
‘ Young Moon.’ ” 

Ena forgot for a moment that she badly 
needed help from her brother and began 
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sharply to catechize him. “ When did you 
buy me a dress? The day Lord Raygan 
offered to go back to that room and choose 
me one and I said no, I didn’t want a 
dress?” 

“Yes. That was the day. 
let her try it on in vain.” 

“Oh, you bought it to please Aer—the 
girl like a golliwog?” 

“« She isn’t like a golliwog, really. That’s 
not fair. And I bought the dress to please 
you, of course. It’s mighty pretty. I’ve 
got it in my room.” 

“1 wonder what your steward thinks? 
Well, I'll thank you when I see it. But 
what an idea, to introduce one of those 
girls to me! Lord Raygan said they were 
all bleached and painted, except the one 
who wasn’t pretty.” 

“ That’s my one. But I think she is 
pretty, and better than pretty. Her eyes 
—and her smile—” 

“ Never mind her eyes and her smile. 
I can’t be introduced to a model, Petro. 
I won’t know a dressmaker.” 

“Mother was one. And father’s mother 
was a washer—” 

“ Be still, for the love of Heaven! If 
any one should hear!” 

“T’m not ashamed of—” 

“ Well, I am/ Oh, Petro, don’t be hor- 
rid, just when I really need you to be nice, 
And you can be nice—very nice. Don’t 
let’s even think about the family past. It’s 
awful! It’s a blot. But it can’t be helped. 
We must try to live it down. And we 
can, with our money. We can and we 
must. A great chance has come to us. All 
the more because of—of what you remind- 
ed me—we must be careful of the sort of 
people we mix ourselves up with—” 

“ This girl is a lady.” 

Then Ena lost her temper. “ They all 
are,” she snapped. “I suppose she’s a 
clergyman’s daughter, and her parents are 
dead.” 

“Her mother is,” Peter admitted. 

“She would be! What does the girl 
want help for? Doesn’t Nadine pay her 
wages?” 

“She only engaged with Nadine to 
work out her passage.” 

“Oh! They say girls from all over the 
world are bearing down on poor little old 
New York since Owen Johnson wrote 
‘The Salamander.’ ” 

“ Jove, Ena, I never knew before you 
had anything of the cat in you!” 


I couldn’t 
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This, and a flash in the eyes which were 
bluer than hers, brought Miss Rolls to her 
bearings. She remembered the reason for 
going softly with Peter. Luckily she had 
done no great mischief yet. 

“Can’t you take a joke, Petro?” she 
teased him, laughing. “I’m not a cat, or 
a pig, either. But you do scare me a little. 
You don’t like this girl, do you?” 

“ Of course I like her.” 

“You know what I mean by ‘like.’ 
And I hope I know what you mean. You 
always yearn over every creature who 
hasn’t as much money as we have and 
needs ours. Sure it’s no more than that 
this time? It would be—just the limit, 
the outside edge and down the other side, 
if you fell in love with a dressmaker’s 
model. It would be like—like reverting to 
type. We must climb, not—root.” 

Peter laughed — nervously, his sister 
feared. “What a girl you are! You 
needn’t fash yourself about my feelings 
for Miss Child. All I want is to help her 
to get on.” 

“Oh! To help her get on? Well, then, 
you may introduce her to me, if it can be 
done without taking up too much time. 
You know, Petro, it’s my last day on 
board, and I have my feelings as much as 
you. How can we manage it? Can you 
bring her here?” 

“T can’t ‘ bring’ her anywhere,” Peter 
retorted rather gruffly. ~ “ She isn’t a serv- 
ant looking for a place. I’ve told you 
she’s a lady.” 

“ Oh, all right. What do you suggest?” 

“She hasn’t much time to herself. 
Since the weather improved, business is 
brisker. But after her dinner she gets in a 
walk down on B deck, where nobody else 
goes. I could take you there about half 
past eight.” 

“ Very well. That’s the program.” Ena 
spoke with regained cheerfulness, because 
no one need witness an introduction effect- 
ed on B deck, and because a sentence of 
Peter’s had been like a bull’s-eye lantern 
directing a ray along the right track. “ I'll 
be ever so nice to Miss Child to-night— 
and afterward, too, in New York, if you 
can bring anything off with Lord Raygan 
about the visit. Are you playing poker 
with him this afternoon?” 

“ Yes. Some chaps wanted—” 

“T know. He told me. But he didn’t 
mention you. Afterward, will you work 
right up to the ‘ good thing’ you can put 
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him onto? He’ll be in just the mood—if 
he loses. And he says he always does 
lose.” 

“Yes. I'll let him see that he might 
do well for himself by staying. Gee! 
Think of a fellow needing a bribe to-spend 
a couple of weeks in Ged’s country!” 

“ He doesn’t know yet that it is God’s 
country. We must show him. Oh, Peter, 
won’t the Van Raaltens and the Arling- 
tons fall over themselves with rage if the 
Earl of Raygan and his mother and sister 
stop with us for a fortnight!” 

“Stop with us for a fortnight!” mim- 
icked Peter, scornful yet affectionate now. 
“You get more British every day in your 
accent and conversation, my kid.” 

“ Well, I try hard enough! I do like 
their way of speaking. They make our 
voices sound grating and our expressions 
crude.” 

“ Our ways for mine!” 

“You can have them. Now run away, 
Petro. I'll see the ‘ Young Moon’ later. 
I need a nap, Lay awake last night 
worrying!” 

But when he had gone she lay awake 
planning. 

This golliwog was undoubtedly danger- 
ous. The absorbed look in Peter’s eyes 
when he described her singular attractions 
contradicted the statement that his feel- 
ings were Platonic. 

He “only wanted to help!” Poch! 
Still Ena was glad he had said that, be- 
cause it had given her a brilliant idea. It 
was also rather a cruel idea, but all is 
fair in love and war: and this might be 
both. 

Of course, if the girl were coming to 
New York to be a Salamander, the weapon 
would be useless. Ena must find another. 
She could not be sure until she had met 
Miss Child; but she told herself that no 
glorified“ golliwog, however sly, could fool 
her for five minutes! She would soon 
know whether Peter were right or wrong 
about this daughter of a clergyman whose 
mother was dead. 

Poor Petro, he was such a fool about 
people—such a dear, nice, but sometimes 
inconvenient fool! Just mother’s disposi- 
tion over again, with a touch of father’s 
cleverness splashed. in here and there 
where you’d least expect it—but ever in 
the place where it would be most useful. 

As Ena reflected thus, she was vaguely 
pleased with herself after the fashion of 
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an earnest student who suddenly finds 
himself actually thinking in French. Be- 
fore she went to Mme. Yarde’s Finishing 
School for Young Ladies, she had been so 
accustomed to saying pa and ma that it 
had been very difficult to overcome the 
habit. Even now, once in a while she— 
but, thank Heaven, not once since meeting 
Lord Raygan; she was sure of that. He 
had said, “ You talk quite like our girls.” 
And all the rest of the day she had been 
happy; for sometimes, in a good-natured 
sort of way, he made fun of what he ab- 
surdly called “ the American accent.” 

Ena shut her eyes and composed her- 
self to lie down without ruffling her hair. 
But she could not sleep. She made pic- 
tures of Lord Raygan and his mother and 
Lady Eileen visiting at their house on 
Long Island. 

Would they think it more “ swell” of 
the Rollses to. be living in the country than 
in New York? She hoped so, and almost 
believed they would, for she understood 
from novels, and what she had learned in 
London, that the “smart people” only 
“ran into town for the theater and that 
sort of thing ” in winter. Now it was Oc- 
tober—almost winter. And in the auto- 
mobile it was only an hour and twenty- 
five minutes from Sea Gull Manor (Ena 
had named the new place herself) to New 
York. 

Besides, in the country the visitors 
wouldn’t so easily find out that the family 
hadn’t got “into ” things—the things that 
mattered. Of course, they could see what 
the family was. They could see that any- 
where, alas! But poor father and mother 
were better against a country background. 
And foreigners might attribute some quaint 
tricks of manner and speech to their be- 
ing Americans, just as she and Peter hadn’t 
known how awful the cockney accent was 
until they had been told by English people. 

Oh, it was lovely over there! Nobody 
snubbed her. She would give anything to 
live on that side all her life, married to 
a man of title, and go home occasionally, 
to pay back the proud cats who had 
scratched. Meanwhile, it would be a step 
on the golden ladder to flaunt Lord Ray- 
gan and his mother and Eileen as guests. 
Then, if Rags could swallow the family 
and propose (as sometimes she thought he 
contemplated doing) how wonderful it 
would be! Her ideal accomplished! 

No golliwog on earth should be allowed 
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to defeat this end. For the addition of a 
model, dressmaking golliwog to the family 
would be the final obstacle. Lord Raygan 
was now undecided. He was perhaps 
waiting to see how the rest of the Rollses 
shaped up. If he could stand them as re- 
lations, all would be well. All must be 
well! 

That night Win wore for her walk a 
long blue coat in place of the mackintosh. 
It was shabby, but becoming; and her 
dark hair was tucked into a close-fitting 
cap of the same blue as the cloak. She 
knew what was due to happen at half past 
eight, and though grateful to Mr. Balm of 
Gilead, dreaded the-result of his kindness. 

Miss Rolls would be the first American 
girl she had ever met; but she knew how 
an English girl would feel about being in- 
troduced to a vague waif picked up by a 
brother in a dressmaker’s showroom on 
shipboard. It would have been ungracious 
to refuse the offered introduction so well 
meant, but the fifth dryad was not look- 
ing forward to it with pleasurable sensa- 
tions. 

When she saw the brother and sister 
coming toward her, however, the smile on 
Miss Rolls’s face was encouraging. It was 
dimly like Peter’s smile, and there was a 
certain family resemblance about the faces: 
both dark, with eager eyes that seemed 
light in contrast with dead-black hair, but 
the eagerness of Miss Rolls’s look was dif- 
ferent from the eagerness of her brother’s. 
His was slightly wistful in its search for 
something he did not yet know. Hers was 
dissatisfied, searching for something she 
wanted and had not got. ; 

He was a lean young man, not very tall, 
but with rather the air of an ex-college 
athlete. She was a plump, short girl, 
somewhat square in build, but distinctly 
handsome, showing beautiful teeth in her 
cordial smile. If the smile had been less 
cordial Miss Child might have conceived 
the catty idea that the magnificent ruby 
velvet hooded evening cloak had been put 
on to impress the humble new acquaint- 
ance. However, it would have been mean 
to suspect a sister of Mr. Balm of Gilead 
of such a snobbish trick. And there was 
the smile. 

“Miss Child, I’m very pleased to meet 
you,” said the handsome girl warmly, just 
as her brother had hopefully prophesied. 
“‘ Peter’s told me quite a lot about you. I 
think you’re awfully brave.” 
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“Perhaps one doesn’t deserve much 
credit for courage in doing a thing one 
wants to do,” answered Winifred, her slim, 
ringless hand responding to the kind pres- 
sure of the plump one wearing too many 
rings. (They were all rubies to-night. 
Miss Rolls had read about a wonderful 
Russian woman before whom men went 
down like ninepins and who always 
matched her dresses with her jewels.) 

Yes, Ena thought, Peter was right; the 
creature was a lady. She had a soft, 
throaty voice, like a blackbird when it 
talks to itself, and oh, a creamy accent! 
Miss Rolls would have given anything to 
extract it, like pith, from the long white 
stem in which it seemed to live. She would 
have been willing to pay well for it, and 
for Miss Child’s length of limb, so neces- 
sary to show off the latest fashions. She 
saw and appreciated the odd, golliwog 
charm of wide-apart eyes under high arch 
of brow. And the full, laughing mouth, 
with the short upper lip, was beautiful, 
like the mouths of marvelous girls on 
magazine covers. The creature looked 
brave and rather sweet, and Miss Rolls 
was quite sorry for her; but the thing had 
to be done. 


“ Petro, you go away and let us have a 
talk,” said Petro’s kind sister gaily. “ Two 


is company; three’s none.” 

And Petro went, thinking Ena the 
grandest sort of a pal. He had done his 
best for her already. Raygan and the two 
ladies had graciously agreed to stay for a 
fortnight at least in the country upon 
which Providence had thrust them. Peter 
had Marconied home, and home would 
certainly Marconi back an invitation to 
Sea Gull Manor. As he had said to Ena, 
he had pressed the button; she must do 
the rest. But he felt now as if he would 
enjoy doing a great deal more for her than 
he had yet done. 

“ And just what do you want to do in 
New York, Miss Child?” inquired Miss 
Rolls, as they began slowly to pace the 
otherwise deserted deck. 

“T have wild hopes of getting news- 
paper work of some sort through one letter 
of introduction I have,” answered Win, 
“or into a choir as contralto from the 
other. If not—oh, well, every one says 
America’s the country for women.” 

“Yes, it is. We have splendid fun,” 
Ena assured her. “The men are so kind 
to us.” 
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“T think they must be,” Win agreed. 
“Mr. Rolls has been very kind. Are all 
the rest like him?” 

“ [—suppose they have different ways 
of being kind—some of them. Some may 
be safer than others. I hardly know how 
to put it!” 

“T think I understand.” 

“ I—wonder if you do. Oh, Miss Child, 
I wisk I dared speak to you frankly!” 

When people begin thus there is in- 
variably something disagreeable to follow; 
but Winifred Child braced herself and said 
calmly: “ Please do.” 

“It’s very difficult. 
of you.” 

“ It’s I who ought to be afraid of you.” 

“Don’t be! I wish I could make you 
trust me. Can I?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ 1’m throwing things at you so sudden- 
ly. But what else can I do? We haven’t 
much time. My brother ’ll come back and 
join us. And—it’s about him I want to 
speak. He’s so—interested in you.” 

“ That’s very nice of him.” Winifred’s 
voice was as cold and bright as a very 
small icicle. 

“Tt ought to be! But—well, he’s a 
dear brother and a splendid fellow in 
many ways. I hate to say anything 
against him. Yet I’d hate still more to 
have you—disappointed. His one fault is 
—he’s rather foolish about women, es- 
pecially those not exactly in his own set. 
Do you see what I mean? It’s so hard 
for me! He said to-day he was going to 
try to help you. That frightened me a 
little. I felt I must give you_this tiny 
warning, for Peter has such a trustworthy 
air, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, indeed he has,” answered Win, 
loyal still to Mr. Balm of Gilead, alias 
Peter Pan. But the night had grown 
colder. 

“ [’m his sister. I can’t help feeling re- 
sponsible for him. And, in a way, I feel 
responsible for you, too, as it’s through 
him I’ve met you—and you'll be a stranger 
in our country. That’s why I shouldn’t 
have dared let this chance pass without 
speaking. Yet I keep rambling on, with- 
out the courage to say much.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary to dot all the i’s 
and cross the t’s,” returned Winifred, try- 
ing not to let her voice be sharp or her 
tone bitter, for she had to believe that this 
girl was sincere. A sister would not 


I’m quite afraid 
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blacken the character of a brother for the 
mere pleasure of hearing herself talk! 

“ You do take this as I mean it, don’t 
you?” 

“T think so.” 

“Thank you so much. It’s very sweet 
and generous of you not to be angry with 
me and think me a busybody meddling in 
other people’s business. But it is my 
business to see that my brother doesn’t 
hurt a girl who trusts him—a stranger in 
a strange land. All I want you to promise 
is that instead of letting Aim help you, 
when he offers to, as he’s sure to do—if 
he hasn’t already—you'll let me do it.” 

“T’m hoping not to need help, except 
from the friends of my friend who has 
given me introductions,” Win justified her 
pride of womanhood. 

“T don’t suppose you will need any- 
thing else. You look as if you could get 
along anywhere. But if you do need a 
push, promise you won’t accept favors 
from my brother, or let him come into 
your life at all. It’s entirely for your own 
sake I ask.” 

“T understand that, Miss Rolls. 
other reason could there be?” 

“There couldn’t be any other. Do 
promise. I’m so frightened for you.” 

“T shall certainly accept no help from 
Mr. Rolls.” 

“ That’s good! 


What 


It relieves my mind. 
And swear you won’t let him dream that 
I’ve said anything, or interfered with his 
plans.” 

“ His plans!” 

“ Well—when a man with Peter’s one 
fault offers to help a girl get on in New 


York— Please don’t be offended.” 

“T am not. Of course, it goes without 
saying that I won’t let him know I’ve had 
a warning from you.” 

“ He’d never speak to me again if you 
even gave him a hint.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I won’t; not the 
faintest. Why, we’re landing to-morrow 
morning early! There won’t be a chance 
to say more than ‘ Good-by.’ ” 

“ There’s to-night, after I go in. 
be back—” 

“T’m going in, too. 
you go.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better. Oh, you 
don’t know what a weight is off my mind!” 

“T’m glad it is gone.” 

“And you'll write to me, won’t you, 
and let me know how you get along? 


He'll 


I shall go when 
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Write just what you need. I'll be de- 
lighted—” 

“Tf I need anything—thank you.” 

“My address is Sea Gull Manor, Old 
Chesterton, Long Island. Shall I write it 
down?” 

“No, please don’t trouble. I can al- 
ways remember addresses. You're really 
very good—to take an interest. And— 
and I know it must have been hard for 
you to—to feel you had to speak.” 

It was also hard, desperately hard, for 
Win to pay this tribute to Miss Rolls’s 
unselfish interest in her moral welfare. 
She tried to be grateful, to feel that her 
late friend’s sister had been brave and 
fine and unconventional thus to defend a 
strange girl against one so near. But 
despite reason’s wise counsel, her heart 
was hot within her. She felt like a heathen 
assured by an earnest missionary that her 
god was a myth. 

She disliked kind Miss Rolls intensely, 
and would have loved to let loose upon 
her somewhat obtuse head the sarcasm of 
which at that moment she felt herself a 
past mistress. She wanted to be rich and 
important and have Miss Rolls, poor and 
suppliant, at her mercy. -Horrified, she 
saw by the search-light of her own anger 
dark depths of cruelty and revenge in her 
own nature. She longed to rush to Peter 
and tell him everything, and believe in him 
again, for it was hard to lose a friend— 
an ideal, ewe-lamb of a friend. She 
wished she might wake up in her over- 
crowded stateroom and find that this hate- 
ful conversation had been a dream. 

But she could not do any of these 
brutal, silly, or impossible things. She 
was not dreaming. All was true. Miss 
Rolls had meant well, and Mr. Balm of 
Gilead did not exist. He was only Peter 
Rolls, a rich, selfish fellow who thought 
girls who had to work fair game. His 
sister must know his true inwardness. 
Probably she had learned through un- 
pleasant, hushed-up experiences, through 
seeing skeletons unfleshed by Peter stalk 
into the family cupboard. 

“You ungrateful beast, behave your- 
self!” Miss Child boxed the ears of her 
sulky ego and shook it. 

The throaty quiver in the blackbird- 
voice of the dangerous golliwog went vi- 
brating through Miss Rolls’s conscience in 
a really painful way. She felt as if she 
had had a shock of electricity. But, thank 
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goodness, the worst was over, and now 
that she had grasped safety (for instinct 
said that the girl would not betray) she 
could afford to be generous. 

She reminded herself that she had acted 
entirely in self-defense, not through malice, 
and she had not told a single lie about 
Peter. She had but said—in words—that 
some men were safer than others, which 
every one knew to be true. That Peter 
was rather foolish about women (so he was 
—ridiculously soft, not modern in his 
ideas at all!) and that it would be better 
for the girl to accept help from her—Ena 
—than from a young man. It was very 
good advice, and nothing Peter ought to 
be angry about, even if he should ever 
hear—which, pray Heaven, he might not! 
As Ena reminded herself how wise and 
tactful she had been, a faint glow stole 
into the chilly zone round her heart, just 
as you can heat a cold foot by concentra- 
ting yourself on telling it that it is warm. 

“T want to be your friend,” she went 
on sweetly. “ Perhaps you aren’t very 
rich? As girl to girl, let me offer you a 
little, little present—or a loan—a hundred 
dollars. I’ve got it with me—” 

“Oh, thank you many times, but I 
couldn’t possibly!” cried Win. “I don’t 
need it. I have lots of money.” 

“I’m glad—though I should have liked 
the pleasure,” said Ena. And she genuine- 
ly would, because the act of giving would 
have pumped warmth into the cold place 
without waiting for time to change the 
temperature. 

“ There’s one thing you must let me do, 
anyhow,” she persisted. “ That dress— 
the ‘ Blue Moon,’ isn’t it?—that you tried 
on and my brother bought for me, I want 
you to accept it. Oh, don’t say no! It’s 
miles too long for me” (she couldn’t have 
brought herself to confess that it was 
hopelessly small for waist and hips) “ and 
I never enjoy altered dresses—the style’s 
lost. So you’ll not be robbing me. If you 
won’t have it, I shall believe it’s a sign 
that you’re offended at my interference.” 

Winifred thought for an instant and 
drew a long breath. “ Then I must take 
the dress,” she said. “It’s more than 
good of you, of course. I sha’n’t be in the 
kind of world where I can wear it, but—” 

“ Keep it to remember this evening—I 
mean, to remember me,” Miss _ Rolls 
hastily amended. 

“TI will,” said Win simply. But there 
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was no danger that she would ever forget 
Miss Rolls—or her kindness. 


CHAPTER V 
SCENES FOR A “ MOVIE” 


WueEN Peter thought that he might 
decently return to B deck, without break- 
ing into charming womanly confidences, it 
was deserted. The moon was struggling 
out through black clouds and pouring 
silver into the sea’s ink, but the girl in the 
moon was gone. 

When he found Ena again—which was 
easy, because of the ruby cloak—she was 
sitting between Raygan and Lady Eileen 
on the boat deck. He knew that she 
would be annoyed if he mentioned Miss 
Child in this distinguished company, and, 
in any case, he would not have cared to 
speak of the girl there. 

Realizing that he had kept away too 
long and lost his chance of seeing Miss 
Child again that night, he consoled him- 
self by knocking at Ena’s door when she 
had evaded him and sought sanctuary in 
her cabin. She let him in at once, not 
because she wanted to do so, but because 
he would “turn suspicious” if she ‘made 
an excuse to keep him out. 

“ Well?” said he. “ What did you think 
of her?” 

“Miss Child? She seems a very nice 
girl, and you’re perfectly right—she is a 
lady. I don’t know if she’s quite as young 
as you think, and 7 don’t call her pretty; 
but she is attractive in spite of being so 
awfully tall. We had a pleasant talk, and 
I offered to do anything I could. I gave 
her our address, and she is to write.” 

“Did you tell her you’d invite her 
down?” Peter put this question diffi- 
dently. 

“‘ [—intimated it. She was rather inde- 
pendent, but very nice, and said she was 
grateful, especially after I insisted on giv- 
ing her that ‘ Moon’ dress, which now I’ve 
sent to her cabin. You know, she das 
friends in New York, and seems to know 
just what she wants to do, so I couldn’t 
thrust myself upon her. But I think I did 
the right thing.” 

“]’m sure of that. you dear girl,” said 
Peter. 

And so was the dear girl herself. 


Next morning the room of the mirrors 
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was destitute of dryads. Its once crowded 
wardrobes were empty; the huge screen 
was folded and leaning against the wall. 
The dryad door stood open (as Peter Rolls 
observed when he “happened ” to pass, 
about the time the Monarchic neared the 
Statue of Liberty) and nothing reminis- 
cent remained save a haunting perfume of 
“ Rose-Nadine ” sachet powder, a special- 
ity which might have been the lingering 
wraith of a dryad. 

As the visions had vanished with all 
their belongings, Peter thought it prob- 
able they would be on some deck or other 
watching for the New York sky-scrapers. 
And he was right concerning four of his 
model acquaintances. The fifth was not 
visible, and Miss Devereux explained her 
absence by saying that she was “ lazy.” 

* She’s on her own now, you know,” she 
added, “ and can sleep as late as she likes. 
But I wouldn’t miss the first sight of New 
York for a pound! Some people have no 
romance in them.” 

Up till the last minute Peter had hopes 
of B deck; but they were blighted and 
disappointed, even depressed; he had to 
land with Ena and her friends without 
having seen Miss Child. Still, there was 
the pier, crowded with people who had 
come to wave welcome to the Monarchic. 
There appeared to be a fearful confusion, 
and this was Peter’s first return from his 
first trip abroad; but he knew: that the 
excited throng would soon be sorted out 
under letters of the alphabet. - 

Peter senior had come to meet his re- 
turning children and the distinguished 
guests Marconi had bestowed on him (a 
little, dry, thin man, who looked as though 
a lost resemblance to Peter might come 
out if he were freshened up by being 
soaked for a long time in warm water), 
and he had already secured a tame official 
to glance graciously into the luggage. 
After shaking heartily the small bag of 
bones that was his father’s hand, and say- 
ing “ Hello, dad! How’s yourself? How’s 
mother? How’s everything?” Peter was 
free for a few minutes to sprint from “ R ” 
to “ C.# 

His spirit rose at the comparative dearth 
of “C’s.” Not more than a dozen of the 
crowded Monarchic’s passengers were 
dancing with impatience beneath the third 
letter of the alphabet, and Mr. Rolls 
junior walked straight up to tall Miss 
Child without being beaten back by a surf 
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of “C’s.” To-be sure, Miss Carroll was 
under the same letter, and observed the 
approach of Peter with interest, if not sur- 
prise; but she was seated on a trunk at 
some distance, key in hand. 

“ Well, I’m mighty glad to find you!” 
exclaimed Peter cordially. “I began to 
think it must be a trick of dryads to waft 
themselves ashore without waiting for the- 
clumsy old ship to dock.” 

“I was busy packing this morning,” re- 
plied the alleged dryad, with a hard, un- 
dryadic expression on her “ heart-shaped ” 
face. 

“You disappeared so early last night, 
I’d an idea you were doing your packing 
then so as to be up with the dawn and 
get a good look at the harbor.” 

“ T could see a great deal from our port- 
hole.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought you were the 
kind of girl to be satisfied with port-holes,” 
said Peter, hoping to wake up one of her 
smiles. Her voice sounded rather tired. 

“ Beggars mustn’t be choosers,” was the 
dry reply. 

: “ But dryads may be,” he encouraged 
er. 

“T’ve left my dryadhood hanging up 
behind the door.” She spoke sharply, al- 
most irritably, it seemed. . “ I sha’n’t need 
it in New York.” 

“Oh, won’t you? That’s where you’re 
mistaken! There’ll be lots of times when 
you’d rather have it than the grandest 
opera cloak.” : 

“T sha’n’t need an opera cloak, either.” 

Peter was still smiling, though less con- 
fident of the old friendly understanding 
which had given them a language of their 
own with words which would have been 
nonsense for others. 

“We'll see. Anyhow, I shall ask you to 
go to the very first worth-while opera that 
comes along. Consider it a formal invi- 
tation.” 

“ Very well, I will, and answer it form- 
ally. ‘Miss Child thanks Mr. Rolls for 
his kind invitation, and regrets that a 
previous engagement makes it impossible 
for her to accept.’ ” 

“ By Jove; that does sound formal 
enough! How do you know you'll have a 
previous engagement?” 

“ [’m perfectly certain I shall.” 

This was the real thing! There was no 
joke in the bottom of the medicine-glass. 

Peter’s face grew red, like a scolded 


r ik 
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schoolboy’s. Winifred (who was looking 
at Miss Carroll’s trunk, but saw only Mr. 
Rolls) thought that he was going to speak 
out angrily, and perhaps give her a glimpse 
of his black heart. She hoped he would, 
for it would have been a relief; but he did 
not. 
“ Have I done anything to offend you?” 
he asked with a straight look; and though 
he spoke in a low tone, it was not a secret 
tone at all. 

“No, certainly not,” 
opening her eyes at him. 
ask?” 

“ Because—you weren’t like this on the 
ship.” 

“ T’ve left my ship manners hanging up 
behind the door with my dryadhood. I 
sha’n’t use them in New York, either!” 

“ Well—I’m sorry!” 

“ T don’t know why you should be.” If 
she had not stared hard at Miss Carroll’s 
trunk, and tried anxiously to make out the 
name on a very small label, she would 
have done what she had boasted of never 
doing, whatever the world did to her: she 
would have cried. As it was, she wore the 
expression of a budding basilisk. 

“ Don’t you know? Well, then, you 
didn’t realize what it meant to me to have 
you for a friend.” 

“T really didn’t think much about it, 
Mr. Rolls!” 

“ Evidently not. But I did. Look here, 
Miss Child. Did my sister put you against 
me—or our friendship—in any way?”’ 

“ What an extraordinary idea!” sneered 
Winifred. “ She spoke very nicely of you, 
as far as I can remember, and said you 
were a dear. brother.” 

“Then why are you so unkind to me 
now, after being nice on the ship?” 

“Oh, that! It was for a cinema, a 
motion picture. Didn’t you understand?” 

This slapped Peter in the face: that she 
should retort with flippant slang, when he 
was earnestly begging for an explanation. 
At last she had succeeded in freezing him. 

“I’m afraid I didn’t quite understand,” 
he said in a new tone which she had not 
heard before. Mr. Balm of Gilead, alias 
Peter Pan, had suddenly grown up, and 
as Peter Rolls, Jr., was all politeness and 
conventionality. 

“IT do understand now, though. Well, 
Miss Child, I must—thank that ‘ cinema ’ 
for some very pleasant hours. Here comes 
a man to look at your baggage. Just re- 


she answered, 
“Why do you 
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mind him that you’re a British subject, 
and he won’t make you any trouble. 
Neither will I!” Peter’s hat was off, but 
his smile could have been knocked off only 
with a hammer. 

“ Good-by,” replied Win hastily, fright- 
ened at her own appalling success as a 
basilisk. ‘“ And thank you—for your part 
of the cinema.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t deserve any credit. 
Good-by. And good luck.” 

He was gone—but no, not quite. With- 
out turning round to look at her again, he 
was stopping to speak with the Irish-faced 
servant of the customs. The latter nod- 
ded and even touched his cap. Peter Rolls 
certainly had a way with him. But Win 
already knew this, to her sorrow. She 
was glad she had thought of that horrid 
speech about the cinema. The man de- 
served it. 

“ That’s the last I shall see of him!” she 
said to herself almost viciously, as the 
Irish - American official spied upon her 
toque the wing of a fowl domesticated 
since the ark. Yet for the second time 
Peter came back, stiffly lifting his hat. 

“T only wanted to say,” he explained, 
“that, cinema or no cinema, I hope, if I 
can be of service now or later, you will 
allow me the privilege. My address—” 

“T have your sister's, thank you,” she 
cut his words short as with a pair of 
scissors. ‘“ That’s the same thing, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Yes,” he answered heavily — perhaps 
guiltily. And this time he was gone for 
good. 

“What a neat expression,” 
Winifred. “ Gone for good!” 

It sounded like a long time. 


thought 


CHAPTER VI 


THE HANDS WITH THE RINGS 


Peter Rois Jr., unlike his father, 


had practically no talent for revenge. In 
common with every warm-blooded crea- 
ture lower than the angels, he could be 
fiercely vindictive for a minute or two— 
long enough, when a small boy, to give a 
bloody nose and to get one; long enough, 
at all ages, to want to hit a man, thorough- 
ly smash him, perhaps, or even to kick 
him into the middle of next week; long 
enough to feel that he would like to make 
a woman sorry that she had been rude. 
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But there was always a spiritual and 
mental reckoning of a painful description: 
a soul’s house cleaning which turned him 
out of doors a miserable waif; and it in- 
variably came too soon, before he had had 
time to gloat over the blood on another 
boy’s nose, or a man’s humiliation, or a 
woman’s repentant blush. Instead of 
heartily disliking people for the spiteful 
things they sometimes did, he was apt to 
turn round and wonder if the fault had not 
been his; if he were not the abysmal 
beast. 

He had not half repaid Winifred Child 
for her rudeness with his coldness, yet no 
sooner was he in the huge gray automobile 
—which could comfortably have seated 
eight instead of six—than he felt a pang 
of remorse, exactly like a gimlet twisting 
through his heart from top to bottom. 

“ T oughtn’t to have left her like that!” 
he reproached himself. “I ought to have 
hung around and seen that everything 
went all right. She said she had the ad- 
dress of a good, cheap boarding-house. 
But it may have changed. Or it may be 
full. And, anyway, how will she get there? 
She ought to take a cab. But will she? 
And if she does, won’t she fall dead at the 
price? 
child. 


I ought to have warned the poor 
There are shoals of tips I might 
have put her up to if I hadn’t always 


been talking about myself. What if she 
was cross? There must have been a 
reason. I must have done something she 
didn’t feel like pointing out when I asked. 
What I don’t know about women would 
make three encyclopedias.” 

It was too late, however, to act upon 
second thoughts which might or not be 
“ best.” Peter was in the automobile, and 
it had started. Even if he went back, it 
would doubtless be only to find Miss 
Child gone. He tried to console himself 
with the fact that Ena had been nice to 
the girl, and that Miss Child had said— 
or anyhow intimated—that she would 
write. If she didn’t, he could, at worst, 
find out her whereabouts by going to Na- 
dine. Superior as Miss Child was to the 
other dryads, she would surely keep up 
communication with them. Miss Dev- 
ereux was the sort who might lunch with 
him on the strength of “old friendship.” 
He would give her oysters and orchids and 
find out how things were going with the 
girl who had left her dryadhood behind the 
cabin door. 
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He tried to console himself with these 
arguments, but the pleasure of home- 
coming was spoiled. Father did not show 
any very exuberant joy at seeing him 
again, and it was disappointing to a warm- 
hearted nature if people were not exuber- 
ant, even for a minute, when you had been 
away for months. 

The automobile, with its gray - silk 
cushions, its immense plate-glass windows, 
its traveling boudoir of mirrors, gold scent- 
bottles, and other idiocies, its bouncing 
bouquet of fresh violets, its electric fit- 
tings, its air pillows embroidered with 
silver monograms and crests, its brocade- 
lined chinchilla rugs, tricky little extra 
seats, and marvelous springs, struck Peter 
as disgustingly ostentatious. 

He wondered what Raygan and his 
mother and sister would think of folks in 
a democratic country using chinchilla for 
automobile rugs; and he was sure they 
must be having interior hysterics over the 
Rolls coat of arms—a dragon holding up 
a spiky crown of some nondescript sort— 
on a cushion. The dragon looked rather 
like a frog rampant,-and the crowned 
cushion bore a singular resemblance to a 
mushroom with an angry ladybird on its 
apex. How this family insignia had been 
obtained Peter did not know. His ribald 
questions had been treated by his sister 
with silent scorn. He would not be sur- 
prised if Ena had designed the thing 
herself! 

As the car smoothly bowled Peter out of 
Winifred Child’s life, away toward the 
Long Island manor house and the wel- 
come mother would give, the deposed 
dryad was having her first experience of 
New York. 

She parted company on the pier with 
Nadine (in private life Lady Darling), 
Nadine’s manageress, Miss Sorel, and the 
quartet of models. They had almost for- 
gotten her before they had gone two blocks 
“ up-town ”; and she had no reason to re- 
member any of them with affection, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Miss Sorel, a relative of her 
one-time dressmaker, who had “ got her 
the job.” 

Win had heard that the cost of cabs 
was “something awful” in America, but 
she said to herself: “‘ Just this first time I 
must have one.” A bad night and the 
scene with Peter had dimmed the flame of 
her courage, and she felt a sinking of the 
heart instead of a sense of adventure in 
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the thought of taking a “trolley.” She 
would be sure to lose herself in searching 
for the boarding-house. 

Her luggage—checked and in the hyp- 
notic power of a virile expressman—had 
already vanished. It would arrive at its 
destination ahead of her. Perhaps there 
was no room there. In that case it would 
be sent away. Dreadful picture! False 
economy not to take a cab! Win supposed 
that a taxi would be no dearer than the 
horse variety and one would sooner learn 
the secrets of the future. 

One of these secrets began to hint at its 
own hideous nature with every convulsive 
tick of the meter. It hiccuped nickels, and 
as Win’s terrified eyes, instead of taking in 
New York, watched the spendthrift con- 
trivance yelping for her dollars, she re- 
membered that she owned but two hun- 
dred. She had had to be “ decent ” about 
tips on board. But forty pounds—two 
hundred dollars — had looked magnificent 
in her hand-bag that morning. Paper 
money spread itself in such a lordly man- 
ner and seemed able to buy so many 
separate things. -But by the time the 


merciless taxi had bumped her through 
devious ways up to Fifty-Fourth Street 


three of the beautiful green dollar bills 
were as good as gone. 

She longed to pray “ Oh, do stop taxy- 
ing!” at the door-step before she darted 
up to inquire whether Miss Hampshire 
still kept the boarding-house; and it was 
maddening to hear that “ teuf teuf” des- 
perately going on, chewing its silver cud, 
in the long pause before an answer came 
to the bell. 

A black woman who flung open the door 
was startling as a jack-in-the-box for the 
English girl. Win had thought of Ameri- 
can negroes but vaguely, as a social prob- 
lem in the newspapers or dear creatures in 
Thomas Nelson Page’s books. What with 
the surprise and the nervous strain of the 
disappearing dollars, she asked no further 
questions after the welcome news that Miss 
Hampshire existed and had a “room to 
rent.” Hastily she paid off the chauffeur, 
adding something for himself (it seemed 
like tipping the man at the guillotine) and 
breathed again only when her trunk and 
dressing-bag blocked the narrow hall. 

“T’m sure I don’t see whoever’s goin’ 
to tote them things up to the third story,” 
sighed the female jack-in-the-box, who 
was, after all, more purple than black 
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when you looked closely, an illusion pro- 
duced by a dusting of pink powder over a 
dark surface. “ And how do I know Miss 
Hampshire’ll take you?” 

“ But you said there was a room.” The 
free-born independence of a whole nation, 
irrespective of color, shocked the effete 
stranger’s breath away. She _ gasped 
slightly. 

“Yeh. But that ain’t to say you can 
have it. Miss Hampshire’s mighty per- 
tickler about her woman boarders,” ex- 
plained the purple lady. “ You catched 
me all of a heap or I wouldn’t o’ let that 
feller slam yer things into the house and 
git away. You'll have to wait till I call 
Miss Hampshire. She'll talk to you.” 

“ Tell her I was recommended by Miss 
Ellis, from London, who boarded here 
three years ago,” Win desperately tossed 
after a disappearing figure. 

It was a mortifying commentary upon 
her personal appearance not to be invited 
to wait in the drawing-room, and Miss 
Child wondered what foreign strangeness 
in hat, hair arrangement, or costume had 
excited suspicion. She did not know 
whether to be more angry or amused, but 
recalled her own motto, “Laugh at the 
world to keep it from laughing first.” 

Suddenly t&e episode became part of an 
adventure, a great and wildly funny ad- 
venture, of which she was dying to see the 
next part. How she would love to tell Mr. 
Balm of Gilead! How his eyes would 
twinkle! But—there was no Mr. Balm of 
Gilead in this or any world. It was a 
dreary hall she stood in, with varnished 
brown paper pretending to be oak panels, 
a long-armed hat-rack that would have 
made an ideal scarecrow, and ghosts of 
past dinners floating up from below with 
gloomy warnings. 

From the same region came Miss Hamp- 
shire, smelling slightly of Irish stew. She 
was pale with the pallor which means shut 
windows and furnace heat, a little sharp- 
nosed, neat-headed woman in brown, whose 
extraordinarily deep-set eyes were circled 
with black, like spectacle-rims. She was 
graciously willing to accept a guest recom- 
mended by Miss Ellis, hinting that, as she 
was of British ancestry, the English for 
her came under the favored nation clause. 
“To you the room with board’ll be ten 
dollars a week,” she said with flattering 
emphasis. “A _ well-known poetess has 
just left it to be married. It’s not large, 
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but, being at the back of the house, it’s 
nice and quiet.” 

When Win was shown the third-floor 
back hall bedroom she saw that even a 
poetess of passion might have snapped at 
her first proposal. As Miss Hampshire 
said, it was not large; but there was the 
advantage of being able to reach anything 
anywhere while sitting on the bed, and 
unless the people six feet distant in a back 
room of the opposite house snored at night 
it ought to be quiet. 

Win christened her room the “ frying- 
pan,” because to search for another board- 
ing-house might be jumping into the fire. 
And luckily her trunk would just squeeze 
under the bed. 

“T suppose it would be no use calling 
on a business man before three o’clock?” 
She applied to Miss Hampshire for advice 
when she had unpacked her tooth-brush 
and a few small things for which she could 
find niche or wall-space. 

“ Before three? And why not?” The 
pale lady opened her eyes in their dark 
caverns. 

“Why, I only thought they wouldn’t 
be back in their offices from luncheon,” ex- 
plained the English girl. 


“When you know a little more about 
N’York,” replied Miss Hampshire, whose 
manner was involuntarily less mellow when 
she had hooked a fish, “ you’ll see why it 
could never be run as it is along those 


lines. Many of our most prominent busi- 
ness men consider a piece of pie with a 
tumbler of milk a good and sufficient 
lunch, and it takes them five minutes to 
swallow it.” 

Primed with this information and in- 
tricate instructions concerning street-cars 
(a child once burned dreads a taxi) Wini- 
fred started out soon after her own midday 
meal, eaten in a basement dining-room. 


She went first to see the editor; for 


somehow newspaper reporting seemed more 
congenial to the vivid New York climate 
than singing in a church choir, and the 
hugeness of the To-day and To-morrow 
building turned her again into a worm. It 
did not so much scrape the sky as soar into 
it, and when she timidly murmured the 
words “ editorial offices” she was shot up 
to the top in an elevator as in a perpen- 
dicularly directed catapult. 

When the fearsome thing stopped she 
had the sensation that her head alone had 
arrived, the rest had been shed on the way, 
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but in a large open space furnished with 
roll-top desks and typewriters and men 
and girls she was looked at as though noth- 
ing unusual had happened. 

“A letter of introduction for Mr. Bur- 
ritt?” repeated a young man with a whim- 
sical expression. “I’m afraid you'll have 
to go higher up td deliver it.” 

“T thought I’d got to the top,” said 
Win. “ Or”—and she tried to catch the 
office note of sprightliness—“ does he in- 
habit a roof-garden?” 

The young man smiled. “ He used to 
be fond of them after office hours. But 
not being a spiritualist, I haven’t heard 
from him concerning his present habits.” 

“He is—dead?” 

“ That’s about it,” said the young man. 
“A year ago. But he was only our city 
editor, so maybe he didn’t get a black 
border in your English papers.” 

Miss Child did not ask how one knew 
that she was English. She recovered her- 
self, thought of taking leave, and then de- 
cided not to be precipitate. Instead, she 
inquired if she could see any other editor. 

“ Which other have you got a letter to?” 
the young man temporized. 

“None. But—” 

“ Then I’m afraid it’s no use without an 
appointment. Anyhow, this isn’t the right 
hour to snap-shot editors of daily papers. 
They’re night-blooming flowers. Would 
you like to try for an appointment with 
Mr. Shaw, Burritt’s successor?” 

Win thanked him, but thought it would 
be no use. She would have liked to walk 
down, only there seemed to be no stairs. 
A merry youth who ran the nearest ele- 
vator asked if she would care to use the 
fire-escape. 

The address of Mr. Noble, the organist, 
was that of a private house. It was a far 
cry from To-day and To-morrow, up in 
the Hundreds, and Miss Hampshire had 
told Miss Child to take the Elevated. 
Easier said than done. You could go up 
the steps and reach a platform on top of 
the improved Roman viaduct, but there 
were so many other people intent on 
squeezing through the iron gate and onto 
the up-town train — people far more in- 
domitable than yourself —that nothing 
happened except the slam, slam of that 
gate in your face. 

At last, however, Miss Child was borne 
along with a rush from behind and found 
herself swinging back and forth like a 
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pendulum on a strap which she clutched 
wildly. Men in America were supposed to 
jump up and give women their seats, but 
there were no men in this train. It was 
peopled with women who had been shop- 
ping, and who carried bundles. Many 
went on so far that Win began to believe 
they were taking a jaunt for fun, especial- 
ly as they did not seem at all tired, but 
chewed something unremittingly, with an 
air of calm delight. This was, perhaps, 
what Americans called a “ joy ride’! 

There seemed to be no end to New 
York, and vistas of cross streets looked 
so much alike that Win did not wonder 
they were named only with numbers. She 
wanted One Hundred and Thirty-Third 
Street, and Mr. Noble’s house was a long 
way from the Elevated station. When she 
found it at last it was only to learn that 
six months ago the organist had accepted 
a position in Chicago. And New York 
seemed twice as big, twice as absent- 
minded when both letters of introduction 
had failed. 

Win had often tried to check her ten- 
dency to overoptimism by telling herself 
that neither Mr. Burritt nor Mr. Noble 
might have work to give. But Miss Ellis 
(now comfortably married in London) had 
said they were kind men. If they had 
nothing to offer, they would certainly in- 
troduce Miss Child to some one who had. 
It had never occurred to her that they 
might thoughtlessly have died or gone else- 
where. Editors and organists seemed so 
importantly permanent to the lay mind. 

This was indeed being alone in New 
York! And at the very thought—now she 
could guess what it might be like—her 
one hundred and ninety-six dollars and 
twenty-eight cents seemed to be shrinking 
in the wash. 

“ Nonsense!” said she, on the elevated 
again, tearing down-town. “ Don’t be a 
silly. Any one would think you were the 
leading lady in a melodrama, turned out 
of the house without your hat, in a snow- 
storm that followed you round the stage 
like a wasp! You'll be all right. Miss 
Ellis told you they doved English girls in 
New York. Just you wait till to-morrow, 
my dear!” 

The rest of the day she spent in the 
frying-pan “ pulling herself together,” and 
“ seeing where she stood,” a process con- 
sisting mostly of counting her greenbacks 
and comparing them with their equivalent 
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in English money. After all, there was 
not too much time for this mental adjust- 
ment of things, because, being late in 
October, darkness fell early, and Miss 
Hampshire’s boarders dined at six thirty. 
Promptness was obligatory if you were a 
female. A little more latitude—a raising 
of the eyebrows instead of a frown—was 
granted if you were fortunate enough to 
be of the opposite sex. Miss Hampshire’s 
sad smile seemed to concede that men had 
temptations. 

There were bank clerks and school- 
teachers and translators, though no more 
poetesses; and everybody was kind to the 
new boarder, the Englishwoman, especial- 
ly in telling her all about New York. 

“What do you think of Broadway?” 
asked her neighbor, a handsome young 
German Jew, who was more insistently 
American than any of those native born. 

Win was shamefacedly not sure whether 
she had seen it. 

“Not sure whether you have seen 
Broadway!” exclaimed Mr. Léwenfeld. 
“ Wait till you’ve been on the Great White 
Way after dark. Then I guess you won’t 
make any mistake.” 

“Ts it so wonderful?” she asked. 

“T should smile! There’s nothing like 
it on earth. Would you like to walk out 
and see it to-night? Miss Secker and I'll 
take you, if you would, won’t we, Miss 
Secker?” 

“Only too pleased,” rather shrilly re- 
plied a fair-haired girl on his other side— 
a pretty girl in eye-glasses who, Miss 
Hampshire had announced, was “ trans- 
lating secretary” for a firm of toy im- 
porters. Somehow the tone suggested to 
Win an incipient engagement of marriage 
and jealousy of new importations. 

But Mr. Lowenfeld had spoken no more 
than the truth. Broadway at night, seen 
as a pedestrian at the side of Miss Secker, 
was astonishing, was marvelous, was 
unique. The whole sky was alight and 
pulsing with its magnificence. Twenty 
moons would not have been noticed. 
Everything that could happen was hap- 
pening by electricity. It was Crystal 
Palace Fireworks, and the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and Coronation, and Mafeking, and 
naval maneuvers with search-lights, all 
flashing and flaming, blazing and gyrating 
at the same time. Broadway gleamed 
white as the north pole, jeweled with rain- 
bow colors, amazing rubies, emeralds, to- 
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pazes, grouped in letters or forming pic- 
tures, on invisible frames rising high above 
or appearing on their 


tall buildings, 
facades. 

Green sea-waves billowed brightly, a 
giant cat winked golden eyes, two brilliant 
boxers fought an endless round, a dazzling 
girl put on and took off illuminated gloves; 
a darky’s head, as big as a balloon, ate a 
special brand of pickled melon, a blue um- 
brella opened and shut, a great gilded 
basket drapped ruby roses (Buy them at 
Perrin Fréres); a Japanese Geisha, twice 
life-size, told you where to get kimonos, a 
trout larger than a whale appeared and 
disappeared on a patent hook, and above 
all, brighter than all, rose against the 
paling sky from somewhere behind Broad- 
way, a pair of titanic hands. 

These hands fascinated. Win. They 
beckoned her gaze and held it. Slowly 
they came up and drew attention to them- 
selves, silently filching it from Broadway’s 
emblems of business success. The stranger 
in New York stopped involuntarily, as if 
hypnotized, watching for the ten colossal 
outspread fingers to materialize on their 
unseen frames; to become hands, with 
wrists and upraised arms; and then to 
drop out of sight, like the last appeal for 
help of a drowning Atlas who had lost his 
grip on the globe. 

Yet this immense, arresting gesture 
was never the last. Three seconds gone 
then blazing back again, came fingers, 
hands, wrists, arms. And on every one of 
the ten fingers (including thumbs) flashed 
a huge ring, each different from the other 
in color and design. Each ring was 
adorned with a jeweled letter, and as the 
hands reached toward the zenith the color 
of the rings changed rapidly twice. It 
was impossible to remove the eyes from 
this sign until the gesture-pageant had 
completed itself. To the lost dryad New 
York seemed dominated by Peter Rolls’s 
Hands. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE TWO PETERS 


Tue hands of Peter Rolls! 

They had Winifred Child’s imagination 
in their grip. Sleeping and waking, she 
saw the glitter of their rings. For on her 
first night in New York Mr. Léwenfeld 
told her a story about the hands. 

12 


They were the hands of Peter senior. 
His commercial genius had spread them 
across the sky to beckon the public to his 
great new department-store on Sixth 
Avenue. Just as at the beginning of the 
gesture you saw only the tips of the fin- 
gers, so Peter Rolls senior had begun with 
a tiny flicker, the first groping of his in- 
spiration feeling its way to success. 

Everybody in the United States had 
heard of Peter Rolls or it was not the fault 
of the magazines and Sunday papers. 
Peter Rolls had been for years one of the 
greatest advertisers in America. Mr. 
Léwenfeld didn’t see how, even on a re- 
mote little island like England, Miss Child 
could have escaped hearing about Peter 
Rolls’s hands. This had now become the 
snappy way of saying that you intended 
to shop at Peter Rolls’s store: “I’m go- 
ing to the Hands.” “I'll get that at the 
Hands.” And Peter Rolls had emphasized 
the phrase on the public tongue by his 
method of advertising. 

Each advertisement that appeared took 
the same form—a square space heavily 
outlined in black or color, held up by a 
pair of ringed hands, facsimiles in minia- 
ture of his famous sky sign. And the sev- 
eral thousand salespeople in the huge store 
were slangily nicknamed “ Peter Rolls’s 
hands.” But naturally these insignificant 
morsels of the great mosaic were not 
spelled with a capital H, unless, perhaps, 
by themselves, and once when a vaudeville 
favorite sang a song, “I’m a Hand, ’ma 
Hand.” It was a smart song, and made 
a hit; but Peter Rolls was said to have 
paid both the star and the management. 

Apparently nothing concerning Peter 
Rolls, Sr., and his family was hidden 
from Mr. Léwenfeld and Miss Secker, al- 
though they claimed no personal acquaint- 
ance with the great. Probably, if Win had 
asked, they could have told how many 
servants Mrs. Rolls kept and how many 
cases of champagne her husband ordered 
in a year. But questions were unneces- 
sary. The subject of a self-made million- 
aire was a fascinating one to the lately 
naturalized German. 

Peter Rolls, Sr., had emigrated from 
the north of Ireland as a young boy. He 
had contrived to buy a few cheap odds 
and ends likely to attract women buried 
in the country far from shops. He had 
somehow known exactly what odds and 
ends to select. That was genius; and he 
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had coined money as a pedler. In his 
wandering life he made acquaintance with 
many tramps and saw how he might make 
even the lowest useful. After a few years 
he scraped up enough capital to start a 
small store in New York, far down-town, 
where rents were cheap. 

Like his pedler’s pack, the store was 
stocked with odds and ends. But again 
they were just the right odds and ends, 
the odds and ends that every one in that 
neighborhood wanted and had never been 
able to obtain under one roof. No article 
cost less than five cents, none more than a 
dollar, and it was marvelous what Peter 
Rolls could afford to sell for a dollar. 

“JT Can Furnish Your Flat for Ten 
Dollars. Why? Because I Work With 
My Own Hands,” was Peter Rolls’s first 
advertisement. And the Hands had never 
lost their cunning since. 

He could undersell any other shop- 
keeper in New York because he got his 
salesmen for next to nothing. They were 
a judicious selection from among his 
friends, the tramps. Any man who could 
recall enough of his schooling to do a little 
sum in addition was eligible. He was fed, 
clothed, tobaccoed, judiciously beered, 
watched all day while at work, and shut 
up at night in a fire-proof, drink-proof 
cubicle. The plan proved a brilliant suc- 
cess. The little store down-town became 
a big one, and grew bigger and bigger, 
swallowing all the other stores in its block; 
and it was now ten years since the great 
Sixth Avenue department-store, which 
could call itself the largest in New York, 
was opened under the benediction of the 
Hands. 

Winifred had fancied, because of the 
balm which was making a fortune, that 
Peter Rolls, Sr., was some sort of a 
glorified chemist. But Mr. Léwenfeld 
roared at this idea. The Balm of Gilead 
was only one of the lucky hits in the 
drug department, in itself as big as a good- 
sized provincial store. The Hands sold 
everything, and though the tramps were 
long ago dead or abolished, Peter Rolls 
still undersold every other store in New 
York. How did he do it? Well—there 
were ways. The hands without a capital 
H might tell, perhaps; but they did not 
talk much. Peter Rolls never had any 
difficulty in obtaining or keeping as many 
of them as he wanted, and could get 
double the number if he liked. 
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“Does he still ‘work with his own 
hands ’?” quoted Win at last, feeling half 
guilty, as if she ought not to ask questions 
about Peter’s father behind Peter’s back. 
But the affairs of the Rolls family seemed 
to be public property. 

Mr. Léwenfeld and Miss Secker both 
laughed. 

“I should love,” said the latter, “ to see 
Ena Rolls’s face if her father did work! 
She spells their name with an ‘e’— 
R-o-l-l-e-s — and hopes the smart set on 
Long Island, where their new palace is, 
won’t realize they’re the Hands. Isn’t 
it ridiculous? Like an ostrich hiding its 
head in the sand. She runs her father 
and mother socially. I guess the old man 
hardly dares put his nose inside the store, 
except about once a year; and Ena and 
the old lady never buy a pin there. As 
for the young fellow, they say he doesn’t 
bother: hates business and wants to be a 
philanthropist or something outlandish on 
his own. I should say to him, if he asked 
me: ‘ Charity begins at home.’ ” 

Those last two sentences spoken by 
Miss Emma Secker on Winifred Child’s 
first night in New York had as direct an 
effect upon the girl’s life as if the ringed 
hands had come down out of the sky and 
clutched her dress. She did not attach 
much importance to the words at the time, 
except to think it snobbish of Miss Rolls 
and weak of her mother never to show 
themselves under the roof where their for- 
tunes was being piled up. Also, she 
thought it disappointing of Peter junior 
not to “ bother ” about the business which 
had been his father’s life-work. . But then 
Peter was altogether disappointing, as Miss 
Rolls (with an “e”) had disinterestedly 
warned her. 

It was not until Win had been in New 
York for a month that the influence of 
Miss Secker’s words made itself felt, and 
the Hands gave their twitch at the hem 
of her dress. They had been on her mind 
often enough during the four weeks— 
morning, noon, and night — but she had 
never known that she was physically with- 
in touching distance. 

The “happy omen” of getting her 
passage to New York free had stopped 
working on the Monarchic. Since then bad 
luck had walked after her and jumped 
onto her lap and purred on her pillow, ex- 
actly like a cat that persistently clings to 
a person who dislikes it. Ail the posi- 
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tions which she was competent to fill were 
filled already. Only those she could not 
undertake seemed to be open. She tried 
to sing, she tried to teach, she tried to re- 
port news, she tried to be a publisher’s 
reader, and to get work in a public library. 
She tried to make hats, she tried to act, 
but nobody wanted her to do any of these 
things, unless, perhaps, she went away and 
trained hard for a year. When matters 
began to look desperate, and not till then, 
she applied to Nadine. 

But Lady Darling had gone back to 
England, and Miss Sorel, not having re- 
covered her health after the great tossing 
at sea, had been replaced by a brand-new 
American manageress. No more models 
were wanted. There was nothing that 
Miss Child could do, and the only result 
of her visit was delight in the heart of 
Miss Devereux because “ that queer Child 
girl was laughing on the wrong side of her 
mouth.” The new manageress was so pre- 
occupied in manner and so sure that Miss 
Child’s services would not be needed that 
Win did not even leave her address. Be- 
sides, as it happened, she had given Miss 
Hampshire “notice,” and had not yet 
found another boarding-house. 

“]T think I ought to try to get into a 
cheaper place,” she explained. And that 
was a reason; but another, just as im- 
portant, was pretty Miss Secker’s jealousy 
because Mr. Léwenfeld talked too much 
to the English girl at the table. 

After all, the best that Win could ac- 
complish after three days’ dismal search 
was a saving of two dollars a week. For 
eight dollars she secured a fourth story 
back hall bedroom half as big and half as 
clean as Miss Hampshire’s, and she laughed 
aloud to find herself feeling desperately 
homesick for the “ frying-pan.” For Win 
could still laugh. 

It was counting her money, the day after 
a servant at the new boarding-house stole 
twenty dollars, that whisked Miss Child’s 
skirt within reach of the Hands. Things 
could not go on like this. She must get 
something to do at once—no matter what. 
Another girl in that house bought news- 
papers for the sake of the employment 
notices. Winifred borrowed the papers 
and answered many of the most attractive 
offers in vain. Next she tried the less at- 
tractive ones. When they were used up— 
and she also—she came down to what she 
called bed-rock. 
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In bed-rock were advertisements of sev- 
eral large stores for extra help through 
the holiday season. Of these Peter Rolls’s 
store was at the head. “ The Hands want 
hands,” was part of the appeal, and Win 
instantly turned to something else. It was 
not until she had applied for work at six 
other shops, and found herself too late at 
all, that it began to seem faintly possible 
for her to think of going to Peter Rolls’s 
father’s store. 

When the idea did knock at the door 
of her mind hesitatingly, as Peter junior 
used to knock at the dryad door, the 
Hands’ advertisement for help was the last 
of its kind in the papers. The Hands 
needed more hands than any of the other 
stores. 

When Win was just about to say to her- 
self, “ That’s the one thing I couldn’t do,” 
she remembered Miss Secker’s words. 
Miss Rolls ruled her father and mother 
socially. Peter senior was allowed to 
show his nose in the place only about once 
a year. Mrs. and Miss Rolls never bought 
a pin there. Young Peter didn’t bother, 
but wanted to be a philanthropist. In fact, 
you would, apparently, be far more likely 
to meet a member of the Rolls family in 
any other shop than their own. 

Instead of saying that she could not, 
Win said: “ Why shouldn’t I?” She told 
herself that in a vast house of business 
which employed over two thousand sales- 
people she would be a needle in a hay- 
stack —a needle with a number, not a 
name. “I'll go and ask for a place,” she 
answered her own question. 

But almost she hoped that she would 
not succeed. If she tried, failure would 
not be her fault. . 


CHAPTER VIII 
No. 2884 


MorRNING and girl were gray with cold 
as Win hovered before the vast expanse 
of plate-glass which made of Peter Rolls’s 
department-store a crystal palace. Cus- 
tomers would not be admitted for an hour, 
yet the lovely wax ladies and the thrilling 
wax men in the window world wore the air 
of never having stopped doing their life- 
work since they were appointed to it. 

But then they had a life-work of the 
most charming description. Winifred en- 
vied them. It was indeed their business 
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to make all men, women, and children who 
passed envy them enough to stop, enter 
the store, and purchase things to make real 
life as much as possible like life in the 
window world. 

All the nicest things which could be 
done in the strenuous outside world could 
in a serene and silent way be done in win- 
dow world. And the lovely ladies and 
their thrilling men had not to hustle from 
one corner of the earth to another in order 
to find different amusements. 

In one section of plate-glass existence 
beautiful girls were being dressed by their 
maids for a ball. Some were almost ready 
to start. Exquisite cloaks were being fold- 
ed about their shoulders by fascinating 
French soubrettes with little lace caps like 
dabs of whipped cream. Other willowy 
creatures were lazy enough to be still in 
filmy “princess” petticoats and long, 
weblike, silk corsets ensheathing their 
figures nearly to their knees. A realistic 
dressing-table, a lace-canopied bed, and 
pale-blue curtains formed their back- 
ground. Instead of having to rush half 


across New York to the dance, it was ap- 
parently taking place next-door, with only 


a thin partition as a wall. 

In a somewhat Louis Seize room several 
wondrous wax girls and the same number 
of young men with extremely broad shoul- 
ders and slender hips were dancing a de- 
corous tango. But, if they tired of that, 
they had only to move on a section, to 
find a party of four young people playing 
tennis in appropriate costumes against a 
trellis of crimson ramblers. Strange to 
say, a mere wall divided this summer scene 
from sports in the high Alps. There was 
gorgeous fun going on in this portion of 
window world, where men and girls were 
skeeing, tobogganing, and snowballing each 
other in deep cotton snow. Next door 
they were skating on a surface so mirror- 
like that, in fact, it was a mirror. 

A little farther on a young wax mother 
of no more than eighteen was in a nursery 
caressing an immense family of wax chil- 
dren of all ages from babyhood up to 
twelve years. A grandmother was there, 
too, and a hospital nurse, and several play- 
ful dogs and cats. In another house they 
were having a Christmas tree, and Santa 
Claus had come in person to be master of 
ceremonies. How the children on the other 
side of a partition, engaged in learning 
lessons at school desks, must have envied 
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those whose Christmas had prematurely 
come! But best of all was the automo- 
bile race; or, perhaps, the zoo of window 
world, where Teddy bears and Teddy 
monkeys and Teddy snakes and Teddy 
everythings disported themselves together 
among trees and flowers in Peter Rolls’s 
conception of Eden. 

Win had often glanced into these win- 
dows before, hurrying nervously past, but 
now she lingered, trying to fill her heart 
with the waxen peace of that luxurious 
land of leisure. She walked very slowly 
all around the great square, three sides of 
which were crystal, the fourth being given 
up to huge open doors, through which 
streamed men and parcels and hurled 
themselves into motor vans. The idea 
flashed into the girl’s head that here was 
the cemetery of window land. In those 
big boxes and packages that men furiously 
yet indifferently carried out were the dolls 
or animals that had smiled or romped be- 
hind the plate glass, or the dresses and 
hats, the tennis rackets and toboggans they 
had fondly thought their own. 

This promenade of inspection and in- 
trospection put off the evil minute for a 
while; but the time came when Win must 
hook herself onto the tail of a procession 
constantly entering at an inconspicuous 
side door, or else go home with the project 
abandoned. 

“ Of course I shall never see Peter Rolls 
or his sister here,” she told herself for the 
twentieth time, and passed through the 
door almost on the back of an enormous 
young man, while a girl closed in behind 
her with the intimacy of a sardine. 

“Gee! Get on to the tall Effect in 
brown!” murmured a voice. 

“ Ain’t she the baby doll?” another 
voice wanted to know. 

Winifred heard, ‘and realized that she 
was the Effect and baby doll in question. 
She flushed, and her ears tingled. She 
thought.of the Arabian Nights tale, where 
the searcher after the Golden Water was 
pestered by voices of those who had been 
turned to black stones on the way. 

When the cue of tightly packed men 
and women had advanced along a corridor 
on the other side of the doorway, it be- 
gan mounting a fire-proof staircase. Up 
and up it went, slowly, steadily rising from 
story to story, but it did not spread across 
the whole width of the wide, shallow steps. 
Other men and women, in single file, and 
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with no attention to order, pushed them- 
selves down, the ascending gang flattening 
them against the varnished, green wall as 
they sneaked hastily past. No one spoke 
to Win, or told her anything (though the 
big fellow in front threw her a jovial 
glance when she trod on his heel, and she 
herself ventured a look at the rear sar- 
dine), but she knew somehow that the ir- 
regular, descending procession was the de- 
feated army in flight; those who “ would 
not do.” She wondered if she should be 
among them after a few hours of vain 
waiting and standing on her feet. 

Seven flights of stairs she counted, and 
then she and those in front and behind de- 
bouched into a corridor much longer than 
that at the entrance on the ground floor. 

“They might have shot us up in the 
customers’ lifts!”’ snapped the sardine who 
had just detached herself from Winifred’s 
spine. “ ’Twould have saved their time 
and our tempers.” 

“They deni spend meney putting up 
fire-proof staircases for nothing,” mum- 
bled a voice over the sardine’s shoulder. 
“They want to give us a free exhibition 
of an emergency exit. But it’ll be the 


only thing we ever will get free here.” 


“Except maybe the sack—or the 
bounce,” tittered the sardine. 

There was something likable about that 
sardine. Win felt drawn to her, which 
was fortunate in the circumstances. 

Nearer and nearer they approached, 
with a kind of shuffle-step, to an office 
whose whole front consisted of window. 
This window was raised, and electric light 
streaming out brightened that distant end 
of the otherwise economically lit corridor. 
The advance-guard of would-be hands 
stepped one at a time in front of a coun- 
ter which took the place of a window- 
ledge. Now and then a girl or a man was 
kept for several moments talking to a per- 
son whom Win could not yet see; a kind 
of god in the machine. This halt delayed 
the procession and meant that a hand was 
being engaged; but oftener than not the 
pause was short, and the look on the late 
applicant’s face as he or she turned to 
scurry back like a chased dog along the 
corridor told it own story. 

Win read each human document, as a 
page opened and then shut forever under 
her eyes, with a sick, cold pang for the 
tragedy of the unwanted. She ceased to 
feel that she was alien to these young men 
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and women, because they were American 
and she English. A curious impression 
thrilled ‘through her that she and these 
others and all dwellers on earth were but 
so many beads threaded on the same glit- 
tering string, that string the essence of the 
Creator, uniting all if they but knew it. 

The realization that hearts near hers 
were beating with hope or dread, or sink- 
ing with disappointment, was so keen that 
the heavy air of the place became charged 
for Win with the electricity of emotion. 
She felt what all felt in a strange confu- 
sion; and when a stricken face went by it 
was she, Winifred Child, who was stricken. 
What happened to others suddenly mat- 
tered just as much and in exactly the same 
degree as what might happen to her. The 
weight of sadness and weariness pressed 
upon her. The smell of unaired clothes 
and stale, cheap perfumes made her head 
ache. 

“ Tired, girlie?” inquired the big young 
man on whose broad back Win had in- 
Voluntary reposed on the way up-stairs, 
She was startled at tits manner of ad- 
dress, but the brotherly benevolence on 
the square face under a thick brushwood 
of blond hair, reassured her. Evidently 
“ girlie” was the right word in the right 
place. 

“ Not so very. Are you?” She felt that 
conversation would be a relief. It was in- 
tensely cold yet stuffy in the corridor, and 
time seemed endless. 

“Me? Huh! Bet yer my place yer 
can’t guess what my job was up to a 
month ago.” 

He turned a strongly cut profile far over 
his shoulder, his head pivoting on a great 
column of throat above a low, loose collar 
that had a celluloid gleam where the light 
touched it. Only one eye and the trans- 
parent gleam of another cornea were given 
to Winifred’s view; but that one green- 
gray orb was as compelling as a dozen or- 
dinary seeing apparatus. 

“Tf I guessed what’s in my mind, I’m 
afraid it would be silly,” said Win. “ You 
look as if you might be a—a boxer—or—” 

“ Or what?” 

“Or as if you could train things—ani- 
mals, I mean—” 

“‘ Gee-whittaker! If she ain’t hit it 
square in the jaw first round! Go up 
ahead, little girl. This is where I move 
down one.” 

The sardines were now so loose in their 
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partially emptied box that they could 
wriggle and even change positions if they 
liked. The big young man wheeled, 
passed his arm round Winifred’s waist as 
if for a waltz, half lifted her off her feet, 
and set her down where he had been. 

“ Good gracious!” she gasped. 

“ That’s what you get for bein’ a bright 
child,” he explained. “The place is 
yours. See? If Peter Rolls wants only 
one more hand when your turn comes, 
you’re it, and I’m left. I was lion man in 
Jakes’s and Boon’s show, but my best lion 
died on me, and that kind o’ got my goat. 
Guess my nerve went; and then brutes is 
as quick as fleas to jump if they feel you 
don’t know where you are for once. That 
shop is shut for yours truly, so I’m doin’ 
my darnedest to get another. If Peter 
Rolls can use me, he can have me dirt 
cheap. I want to feed my face again. It 
needs it!” 

“ You give Father one straight look be- 
tween the eyes,” suggested the sardine, 
now at his back, “sort of as if ne was a 
lion, and I’d bet my bottom dollar, if I 
had one, he dasn’t hand you the frosty 
mitt.” 


“ Who’s Father?” the lion-tamer threw 


over his shoulder. Win had longed to ask 
the same question, but had not liked to 
betray herself as an amateur. 

“ Oh, I forgot this was your first party! 
Wish ’twas mine. Father’s what the supe 
—the superintendent, the gent in the win- 
dow—gets himself called by us guyls.” 

“Wipe me off the map! I’m some 
Johnny to cost you all that breath. But 
gee! the thought of standin’ up to him gets 
my goat worse ’n twice his weight in lions. 
I’m mighty glad this young lady’s gotta 
go through with it in front of me. Say, 
maybe you'll push the right bell with him, 
too.” 

“T hope we both may,” answered Win 
fervently. “It’s more than kind of you 
to give me your place, but really I—” 

“ Ain’t we the polite one?” remarked 
the lion-tamer. “ Say, girlie, you’ve made 
a hit with me. Where did you buy your 
swell accent?” 

“ Don’t make fun of me, please, or I 
shall drop!” exclaimed Win with a laugh 
nipped in the bud, lest it should reach the 
august ear of Father. 

This way of taking the joke appeased 
those within hearing, who had perhaps be- 
lieved that the tall Effect in brown 
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thought a lot of herself and was putting 
on airs. Her seeming to imply that she 
might be considered ridiculous inclined 
censors to leniency. 

“ Have a spruce cream?” asked a girl 
in front, screwing her head round to see 
what the Effect was like and offering a 
small, flat object about an inch in width 
and two in length. 

“ Thank you very much,” said Win. 

Every one near tittered good-naturedly. 
Perhaps it was that accent again! Funny, 
thought Win. Her idea had been that 
Americans had an accent, because they 
didn’t talk like English people who had 
invented the language. Americans ap- 
peared to think it was the other way 
round! 

She put the flat thing into her mouth 
and began to chew it. At first it was very 
nice; sugary, with a fresh, woodsy flavor 
which was new to her. Presently, how- 
ever, the sweetness and some of the taste 
melted away, and instead of dissolving, so 
that she could swallow it, the substance 
kept all its bulk and assumed a rubbery 
texture, exactly like a doll’s nose she had 
once bitten off and never forgotten. She 
coughed a little and did not quite know 
what to do. 

“Good Heavens! she’s goin’ to absorb 
it!” ejaculated the girl in front, still twist- 
ing to gaze at the tall Effect. “ Didn’t 
you never chew gum before?” 

“Only millionaires can afford it in my 
country,” said Win, recovering herself. 
The laugh was with her! But every sound 
made was piano. There was the feeling 
among the mice that this was-the cat’s 
house. 

The girl in front who had offered the 
chewing-gum was small and just missed 
being very pretty. She had curly hair of 
so light a red that it was silvery at the 
roots. Seeing her from behind, you hoped 
for a radiant beauty, but she had pale, 
prominent eyes and a hard mouth. Win 
imagined that the muscles in her cheeks 
were overdeveloped because of chewing 
too much gum. 

At last the procession had moved on so 
far that this girl arrived at the lighted 
window. Win’s heart, which had missed 
a beat in a sudden flurry of fear now and 
then, began to pound like a hammer. 

For the first time she could see the god 
in the machine, the superintendent of Peter 
Rolls’s vast store, a kind of prime’ min- 
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ister with more power than the king. She 
had fancied that he would be old, a man 
of such importance in a great establish- 
ment, a person who had the nickname of 
Father. But her anxious gaze, as she 
carefully kept ber distance, told that he 
was not even middle-aged. He was, it 
seemed, a curious mixture of cherub and 
Mephistopheles in type: round-faced, blue- 
eyed, with smooth cheeks that looked pink 
even in the cruel electric light. His hair 
and brushed-up eyebrows were thin and of 
a medium brown; but he had a sharply 
waxed mustache and a little pointed goatee 
or “imperial” so much darker in color 
that they were conspicuous objects. 

He was talking to the girl in a high- 
keyed yet somewhat blustering voice, ask- 
ing questions which Win could not and 
did not try to hear. The answers were 
given purposely in a low tone, and the girl 
laid on the counter several papers from a 
little black bag at her waist. These the 
superintendent took up, unfelding them 
with plump, dimpled fingers, like those of 
a young woman. 

With his bright, glancing blue eyes he 
skimmed the contents of each paper— 
thought Win—and 


probably references, 
then returned them to their owner. 
“ These are no good,” he pronounced in 


a louder voice than before. “ And you 
don’t look strong enough for Christmas 
work—” 

Suddenly the red-haired girl darted her 
head forward, like that of a pecking bird, 
hastily muttered a few words, and drew 
back, as if hoping that those not con- 
cerned might fail to notice the maneuver. 

“ Oh — er — that’s different,” said the 
superintendent in an odd, uncomfortable 
tone, with the hint of “ bluster ” still in it. 
Win fancied she heard him add: “ What 
salary?” In any case, the girl mentioned 
the sum of eight dollars, and at the same 
time scribbled something on a printed 
paper form pushed over the counter. 

“ Bet that ain’t your line, kid,” there 
came a murmur round the corner of a 
velvet bow on Win’s hat. So faint was 
the murmur that she might almost have 
dreamed it; but, if uttered, it must have 
dropped from heaven or the lion-tamer’s 
lips. 

Win was burning with curiosity. What 
two or three talismanic words could the 
red-haired girl have whispered so quietly, 
so secretively, to change in a second the 
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superintendent’s decision? It was almost 
like freemasonry. You whispered to the 
hangman, and he, realizing that you were 
a member, took the noose off your neck! 

Alas, if Father refused her services, as 
he almost surely would, she had no such 
magic charm to make him change his 
mind! There was certainly a mystery, a 
secret password that did the trick; but the 
lion-tamer, though a newcomer in this 
business like herself, appeared to know or 
guess, and bet that it “ wasn’t in her line.” 

Too late to ask questions! Her time 
had come. The red-haired girl, looking 
prettier than before because of a bright 
flush on her sallow face, pranced away, 
head triumphantly up and a key and a 
queer little book in her hand. 

Before Win realized what was happen- 
ing she stood before the big, lighted win- 
dow, longing though not daring to rest 
her trembling elbows on the counter. The 
cherubic yet keen blue eyes were staring 
inte hers with the oddest expression she 
had éver seen. if the man had not been 
an important official, far above her (he 
would have thought) in position, Win 
might have fancied that he was afraid of 
her, afraid of something which he half- ex- 
pected, half dreaded, wishing to avert it, 
yet likely to be mortified if it did not come. 

“IT must be out of my mind,” she told 
herself, at the same time telling him that 
she desired an engagement as an extra 
hand. 

“What references?” he inquired, with 
the mechanical intonation of one who has 
put the same question thousands of times. 

““T—haven’t any,” stammered Win. 
“T’m lately over from England—” 

“You don’t need to mention that,” 
broke in the superintendent. “I know 
London. Have you worked in any of the 
big department-stores there — Harrods or 
Selfridge’s?” He looked, Win thought 
(clinging to a straw of hope) as if he were 
not unwilling to help her. 

“No, none. I was a model for Nadine. 
I’m quick at doing figures—” 

“ The figures that models cut are more 
to the point, I guess!” The cherub Meph- 
istopheles smiled at this joke and did not 
seem to care just then that his every 
extra word kept the procession back an 
extra instant. “ We’re not wanting models 
at present. But if you’ve had any experi- 
ence as a saleslady—you look all right— 
well, see here, I'll try and give you a 
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chance. It’s up to you to make good, 
though. What money do you want? Write 
it down.” 

He indicated one of those forms which 
Win had seen. She hesitated, then felt 
that the blue eyes were watching her 
keenly. Hesitation was not the way to 
succeed in this home of hustle. She re- 
membered that the red-haired girl, though 
she must have had experience or she 
would not have possessed references, had 
said something about eight dollars. “ I'll 
say seven,” Win told herself, and wrote 
accordingly on the paper. 

“We can’t pay seven dollars per week 
to a girl without experience,” pronounced 
the superintendent promptly. “If you 
want to take six, I'll give you a test of 
character. You ought to be thankful for 
six. By and by you may work up into one 
of the departments where we pay com- 
missions.” 

“ T’'ll take six,” Win said. 

Though already she knew something of 
the expense of living in New York, six 
dollars a week certainly seemed generous 
compared with shop-girls’ wages at home. 
She had been told that there they got 


only twelve or fourteen shillings, and 
sometimes less. Of course, in England, 


you “lived in.” Win had heard that ex- 
pression, and was aware of its meaning. 
She was not yet quite sure what you did 
in America, for she had talked to none of 
her very few acquaintances about the need 
she had to look for work in a department- 
store. There was only one thing she did 
know in that connection: it would be un- 
wise to ask Father questions. 

She must appear to be “ all there,” and 
trust to finding out the routine of a New 
York shop-girl’s life from one of them- 
selves. She hoped the sardine would be 
engaged — nice, trim little sardine with 
smooth black pompadour,-small white face, 
jewel-bright eyes, pugnacious nose, de- 
termined chin! A snappy yet somehow 
trustworthy sardine. 

Still the superintendent was observing 
her, as if to see whether she were war- 
ranted sound and kind. “I’m going to 
put you into a bargain square,” said he 
thoughtfully. “Do you know what that 
means?” 

“I can guess,” said she. 

“ One of our two-hour bargain sales will 
tell better than anything else whether 
you’ve got stuff in you,” he went on. 
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“ Have you ever seen a check-book?” was 
the question now flashed at her. 

Win had just sense enough left not to 
blurt out any nonsense about a bank. In 
an instant she realized that the pads upon 
which salespeople did hasty sums must be 
called check-books, anyhow in America. 
She answered that she had seen one. 

“ Know what to do with it?” 

“On principle. I can soon learn the 
method.” 

“Soon’s a long word. You may have 
time for it, your side. We haven’t. Things 
have gotta be learned on the nail. See 
here, what about your dress? Are you 
wearing black under that jacket?” 

Win’s heart jumped. She had not ex- 
pected, if engaged, to begin work the next 
moment. She had supposed that she would 
be told to return the next morning, before 
the opening hour for customers, otherwise 
it might have occurred to her that it would 
be well to get a ready-made black dress. 
But she must not throw away this chancé 
which seemed to be hanging in the balance. 

“No,” she answered quickly. “I 
thought it would be better to buy some- 
thing here when I knew just what was 
wanted. I can find a dress which will fit, 
I know. I always can, and I can be in it 
fifteen minutes from now.” 

“ Well,” the superintendent said with. 
half-grudging approval that lit a faint 
twinkle in his eyes, “ you’re no slow coach 
for an Englishwoman. You may do. We 
sell ten per cent off to our employees. 
Here’s the key of your locker. Here’s 
your check-book. When you’ve got your 
dress, ask for the schoolroom. Take fifteen 
minutes’ lesson on the blackboard for ma- 
king out your checks, and the rest’s up to 
you. But look sharp. We've been open 
to customers for half an hour now. At ten- 
thirty a two-hours’ bargain sale of blouses, 
sashes, and ladies’ fancy neckwear opens 
on the first floor. That’s yours. You must 
be in the square more than half an hour 
before the sale begins to see stock and 
learn your job.” 

He eyed her sharply to see if she were 
“ feazed.” But Win had the feeling that 
a “stiff upper lip” was needed for the 
honor of England and the pluck of its 
womanhood. She remembered ‘one of the 
stories she had loved best as a child—the 
story of the task Venus set for Psyche be- 
fore she could be worthy of Cupid, the 
lover whose wings she had burned with a 
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drop of oil from her lamp. Now the girl, 
grown out of childhood, understood how 
Psyche had felt when told to count the 
grains of wheat in Venus’s granary with- 
in a certain time limit. 

“Well, anyhow, Psyche didn’t ask 
questions, and I won’t,” she said to her- 
self. “The kind ants came and told her 
things: maybe the sardine will come to 
me.” 

Looking almost preternaturally intelli- 
gent and pleased with life, Win accepted 
the key and check-book, and learned with 
a shock that, as one of Peter Rolls’s hands, 
she was No. 2884. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TEST OF CHARACTER 


THe sardine’s ears must have been 
sharp, for although the lion-tamer was be- 
tween her and Win (like a thick chunk of 
ham in a thin sandwich)-she had heard 
something of the conversation at the super- 
intendent’s window. 

“ Try the basement bargain counters for 
your dress; you'll get it cheaper,” she 
flung after the tall Effect in a shrill 
whisper as the newly engaged hand flashed 
by. 

There wasn’t a second, or even half a 
second to lose, yet Win slackened her pace 
to say “ Thank you. I do hope we shail 
meet again.” 

Even the lion-tamer threw her a look, 
though already he had taken his turn at 
the window; but Win did not see the ad- 
miring glance. She was flying down the 
stairs she had come up so slowly and did 
not pause for breath until she was in the 
basement. There it was so crowded and 
so hot, though the store had been open to 
customers not quite an hour, that there 
seemed little air to breathe, even had there 
been time. 

Win could see no means of ventilation 
in the immense room, which was brightly 
and crudely lit by pulsing white globes of 
electricity. There were no partitions to 
divide one department from another, and 
it seemed as if samples of every article in 
the world were being sold on these rows 
upon rows of heaped-up tables. 

Taking her for a customer, a floor- 
walker saved the bewildered girl from 
wasting more than a minute of her valu- 
able time. The thermometer of his man- 
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ner fell a degree when he learned that she 
was an employee; nevertheless he directed 
her to the bargain counter where black 
dress-skirts were being sold. There was 
another near by which offered black silk 
and satin blouses. The man asked if she 
had been told that extra hands, if on pro- 
bation, must give money down for any- 
thing above the first week’s wage, and 
looked impressed when the tall girl an- 
swered that she preferred to pay cash for 
the whole. 

“ Princess, queen!” he murmured sotto 
voce, and Win might have had the privi- 
lege of exchanging a smile with him on the 
strength of the joke, but thought it might 
be wiser not to have heard. 

Luckily black skirts and blouses were 
not the craze of the moment. Women 
were besieging a beehive of corsets and a 
hotbed of petticoats reduced (so said huge 
red letters overhead) to one-third of their 
original price. In less than five minutes 
Win had secured a costume with the right 
measurements, and for the two portions of 
which it consisted had paid exactly one 
week’s salary. . 

With an unwrapped parcel rolled under 
one arm, she battled her way back to the 
staircase she had descended (not daring to 
squeeze her unworthy body into a crowded 
elevator) and toiled up to the eighth floor. 
There, she had been tod, were dressing- 
rooms as well as lockers; a rest-room (con- 
verted into a schoolroom from the hour 
of eight until ten), and the restaurant for 
women employees. 

Lightning change act first! Black Ef- 
fect to take the place of brown, a rush for 
the dressing-room, vague impression of 
near-marble basins and rows of mirrors; 
tall, slim girl in front of one, quite the 
proper “ saleslady ” air in new, six-dollar 
black skirt and silk blouse lightened with 
sewed-in frills of white, fit not noticeably 
bad; dash along corridor again for locker- 
room, but sudden wavering pause at sight 
of confused group, half-fainting girl in 
black being handed over to capped and 
aproned nurse by two youths at an open 
door, glimpse of iron bedsteads etched in 
black against varnished white wall, door 
shut with slap; youths marching light- 
heartedly away, keeping time to the sub- 
dued whistle of “ Waiting for the Robert 
E. Lee.” 

Girls sometimes faint here, then, before 
ten o’clock in the morning! And quite a 
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matter of course to shed them in the hos- 
pital room, otherwise one wouldn’t try 
one’s tango steps going away. But never 
mind; laugh first, or the world will! Life 
easier for Peter Rolls’s hands as well as 
other people if they can live it in rag-time. 
Your turn to fall to-day. Mine to-morrow. 
“ Waiting for the Robert E. Lee”! And 
whatever you may think, don’t lose a 
minute. 

Winifred did not. Perhaps she, too, was 
beginning to think in rag-time. She was 
telling her number to the doorkeeper of 
the locker-room as the slap of the hospital 
door ceased to vibrate through the long 
corridor on the eighth story. 

The locker-room had countless rows of 
narrow cells with iron gratings fer doors; 
and the gimlet gaze of two stalwart young 
females pierced each newcomer. It was 
their business to see that Peter Rolls’s 
hands did not pilfer each other’s belong- 
ings. The gimlet eyes must note the out- 
door clothing eath girl wore on arfivai in 
order to be sure that she did not go forth 
at evening clad in the property of a com- 
rade. Being paid to cultivate suspicion 
had soyred the guardian angels’ tempers. 
One had a novel by Laura Jean Libbey, 
the other an old-fashioned tale by Mary 
J. Holmes to while away odd minutes of 
leisure; but it appealed to the imagination 
of neither that any or al ef the girls 
flitting in and out might be eligible hero- 
ines for their favorite authors, stolen at 
birth from parent millionaires, qualifying 
through pathetic struggles with poverty to 
become the brides of other millionaires, or, 
perhaps, to win an earl or duke. 

All the regularly engaged hands had 
long ago shut up their hats and cloaks in 
prison and gone about their business. It 
was only the extras who were arriving at 
this late hour to show their numbers and 
claim their lockers. There were compara- 
tively few amateurs. Most of the girls 
had had shop experience, but greenhorns 
betrayed ignorance as they entered. To 
them, shortly and succinctly, were ex- 
plained the rules: the system of “ stubs ” 
dealt out to newcomers as they gave their 
numbers and had lockers assigned them— 
stubs to be religiously kept for the protec- 
tion of property from false claimants; the 
working of a slot-machine, in which must 
be slipped a card and the moment of the 
morning and midday arrival thus recorded 
with ruthless exactitude (twenty-five cents 
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docked off your pay if you were late), and 
other odds and ends of routine informa- 
tion, such as the hours at which lockers 
might or might not be opened without the 
presentation of special passes. 

As Win fitted her key into the grated 
door which would in future pertain to No. 
2884, into the locker-room bounced the 
sardine. 

“ Hello, Lady Ermyntrude!” said she. 
“T thought I’d pick you up some place. 
Just a jiffy, and we can skip to the school- 
room together, if your ladyship pleases.” 

“T am glad!” said Win, and as they 
went out side by side she ventured to add: 
“ Please do tell me why you call me Lady 
Ermyntrude. I hope I’m not like any- 
thing so awful as that?” 

“Qh, there’s always a Lady Ermyn- 
trude in every English book you read, and 
you look as if you’d walked out of one. 
I don’t know why, but you do. I kind of 
like you, though.” 

“So do I you,” said Win, but did not 
tell her that she was a sardine. This might 
be a worse epithet in a foreign language 
even than Lady Ermyntrude. 

“T’m for the toy department. What 
are you?” rapped out the clear little voice 
that matched the clear little personality— 
a personality which, at the top of its 
pompadour, did not reach the tip of Win’s 
ear. 

“Mine is called a two-hour bargain 
sale—” 

“ Heaven help you! Basement?” 

“ No, ground floor.” 

“Thank your stars. That’s a cut 
above. Most amatoors start in the base- 
ment bargain sales. If they live through 
the first day of that—well/ But you're 
all right. You’ve got the look of the ones 
who win.” 

“That’s my name— Win ’—Winifred 
Child.” 

“If you ain’t the Champion Giant 
Kid! I’m Sadie Kirk. Here’s the school- 
room. When it ain’t that it calls itself 
the rest-room, you know. I’m here only 
because there’s a little difference in Rolls’s 
check system from Bimgel’s, where I 
worked till the grip laid me low and my 
place was filled. I thought I’d try the 
Hands for a change, though they say it’s 
the limit and down the other side. So me 
for the school! We'll sit together, and if 
I can help you I will.” 

“ You’re a dear,” whispered Win. 
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“ You’re another. Go there yourself,” 
was the swift retort. 

The rest-room was really very nice, if 
there were ever a chance to rest in it— 
which, Miss Kirk whispered, was not like- 
ly to be the case. There were wall book- 
cases with glass doors, a few oak-framed 
engravings with a pale-green, “ distem- 
pered ” background, several chints-covered 
sofas with cushions, and plenty of easy 
chairs. 

On small tables lay very back numbers 
of illustrated papers and magazines. The 
high windows had green curtains which 
softened their glare and (said Sadie) pre- 
vented dust from showing. The brown- 
painted floor had decorative intervals of 
rugs, like flowery oases. Altogether the 
room would have been an excellent “ show 
place ” if any influential millionairess be- 
gan stirring up public interest in “ condi- 
tions of shop-girl life.” 

One end wall of the long, narrow room 
was almost entirely covered by an im- 
mense blackboard, supposed to represent a 
check-book. In front of this stood a pale 
young man with a timid air, who coughed 
and cleared his throat a good deal as he 
explained to a group of girls Peter Rolls’s 
specially simplified, modernly improved 
system of adding up the prices of pur- 
chased “ goods ” in the quickest and most 
scientific manner. Win listened intently, 
easily catching the idea, but wondering if 
she should get “ rattled ” when she had to 
put it into practise in the coming “ two- 
hour bargain sale.” Miss Kirk, however, 
soon saw that the difference between this 
and other systems was not complicated 
enough to trouble her, and let her wits 
wander from one subject to another. 

“ That’s a salesman teaching,” she whis- 
pered up to her tall protégée. “ He’s new 
to the job, I guess, and scared of us guyls; 
but I bet he bullies men when he gets the 
chance!. He'll tuyn out another Father.” 

Win, not having forgotten her curiosity 
concerning the red-haired girl’s mysteri- 
ous murmur to the superintendent, longed 
to question the sardine, who had the air 
of knowing everything she ought and ought 
not to know: But the newcomer could not 
afford to lose a word that dropped from 
the nervous teacher’s lips. “ Do tell me 
about it later,” she pleaded. “I must 
listen to this.” 

“ All right. 
out?” 


Are you lunching: in or 


“ Oh, in, I suppose.” 

“So will I, then, though I hear it’s 
filthy and the grub vile. We'll try and 
make a date.” 

Win dared not answer. With difficulty 
she caught the last part of the lecture. 
Then her fifteen minutes of schooling were 
over and the real battle of life as one of 
Peter Rolls’s hands was to begin. 

No time for the luxury of luncheon ap- 
pointments. The two girls must meet or 
not, as luck ordained. The toy depart- 
ment was on the sixth floor, so the parting 
came almost at once, and Win went down 
to meet her fate alone. 

A floor-walker, or “ aisie manager,” 
showed her the place where the “ great 
two-hour bargain sale of colored blouses, 
sashes, and ladies’ fancy neckwear” was 
advertised to begin at ten thirty. As he 
steered the girl through the crowd he 
looked at her with interest, and she would 
have looked with interest at him could she 
have done so without his knowing it. She 
had vaguely heard that shop-walkers in 
England could make or break the sales- 
people. Probably floor-walkers in Amer- 
ica were the same, or more powerful, be- 
cause everybody in this free country who 
had any power-at all seemed to have more 
than he could possibly have anywhere else. 

This man was extremely handsome she 
saw in the one quick, veiled glance-which 
can tell a girl as much as a boy is able to 
take in with a long stare. He was tall and 
dark and clean-shaven, with polished black 
hair like a jet helmet, and Lrown eyes. 
Few princes could hope to be as well- 
dressed, and if he had been an actor, only 
to see his shoulders would have made a 
matinée girl long to lay her head upon one. 
Why wasn’t he an actor, then, at many 
dollars a week, instead of a floor-walker 
at a few? It must be that his fairy god- 
mother had forgotten to endow him with 
some essential talent. 

Seeing that he looked at her sympa- 
thetically. with his rather sad, dark eyes, 
Win ventured with all respect to beg a 
little enlightenment as to a two-hour bar- 
gain sale. 

“Tt means that certain things are 
marked down for two hours,” he explained, 
“and after that anything left of the lot 
goes up to the old price again. It’s a 
pretty hard test for one who’s new to the 
whole business. The superintendent, Mr. 
Meggison, has put you onto a pretty stiff 
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thing,” he added. And then again, after 
an instant’s pause: “ You’re going to 
land in a wasp’s nest over there. There’s 
some electricity in the atmosphere this 
morning. But keep your head and you'll 
be all right.” 

They came within sight of a hollow 
square formed by four long counters. 
Above it was a placard with red and black 
lettering which announced the sale to be- 
gin at half past ten; everything to be sold 
at bargain price till twelve thirty. Within 
were six saleswomen, two for each side of 
the square; and the question flashed 
through Win’s head: Why had she been 
imported to*make an odd number? It was 
an exciting question, taken in connection 
with the floor-walker’s warning. 

Until sale-time these counters were out 
of the congested region; and the six sales- 
women were taking advantage of the lull 
before the storm to put finishing touches 
on the arrangement of the stock. The in- 
stant that Win was insidé thé sqiiare it 
was as if she had been suddenly swallowed 
up in a thunder-cloud. The head sales- 
woman (she must be that, Win thought, 
judging from the attention paid her by the 
rest) was in a black rage; a beautiful 
Jewess, older than the others, and growing 
overplump, but magnificently browed, and 
hardly thirty yet. 

“It’s damnable!” she panted, full 
breast heaving, throat swelling with 
stifled sobs, “ to put this onto me! Any- 
body with half an eye can see through the 
trick. The Queen of England couldn’t get 
rid of these nasty rags at a charity bazaar.” 

She went on without noticing the new- 
comer, except to flash across Win’s face 
and figure a lightning, Judith glance which 
seemed to pitch a creature unknown and 
unwanted into the bottomless pit where all 
was vile. Her satin-smooth olive hands, 
with brilliantly polished coral nails, trem- 
bled as, gesticulating, she waved them over 
the stock which littered the four counters. 
She seemed to be throwing her curse upon 
blouses, sashes, and ladies’ neckwear; and 
had she been a witch, with power of cast- 
ing spells, the masses of silk and satin 
would have burst into colored flame. 

“Oh, Miss Stein, don’t feel that way 
about it,” pleaded a thin girl who looked 
utterly bloodless. ‘‘ The things are marked 
down so low maybe they’ll go off.” 

“Look at them—Jook at them!” broke 
out the Jewess. “Is there anything you’d 
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take for a present, one of you? They 
might as well have sent me to the base- 
ment and be done with it. But I’ll show 
him, and her, too, how much I care before 
the day’s out.” 

So fierce was the splendid creature’s 
emotion that Win felt the hot contagion 
of it. What had happened she did fot 
know, though evidently the others did, and 
sympathized, or pretended to. But even 
she, a stranger, could spring at a con- 
clusion. 

Miss Stein was called upon to sell things 
which she thought no customers would 
buy. Somebody in power had put her in 
this position, out of spite, to get her into 
trouble. There was another woman in the 
case. There must be jealousy. This 
tigerish Judith was suffering as keenly as 
a human creature could suffer, and all be- 
cause of some blouses, some sashes, and 
ladies’ fancy neckwear, which certainly 
had an unattractive appearance as they 
iay on the counters in confused heaps. 

“ He says, ‘ it’s up to you, Miss Stein!’ ” 
the quivering voice jerked out in bitter 
mimicry. ‘Up to me, indeed! And he 
gives me this rag-bag!” 

“Tt’ll be nuts to der if you’re downed,” 
remarked a girl with a round, pink face. 

“Don’t you think I know it?” Miss 
Stein demanded fiercely. Her eyes filled 
with tears, which she angrily dried with a 
very dirty handkerchief that looked 
strangely out of keeping in the manicured 
hands. “ There’s nothing to do, or I’d do 
it, except to give him a piece of my mind 
and throw up the job before they have the 
chance to fire me.” ; 

“You wouldn’t — just at this time!” 
cried the anemic girl. 

“ Wouldn’t I? You'll see. I don’t care 
a tinker’s curse what becomes of me after 
to-day.” 

Win’s ears were burning as if they had 
been tweaked. The minutes were passing. 
She could ask no help, no information con- 
cerning her duties. If she put a question 
as to what she was to do she would be 
snubbed, or worse. Could the far-away 
and almost omnipotent Mr. Meggison have 
had secret knowledge of this lion’s den 
into which he had thrown her? He had 
said the bargain square and the two-hours’ 
sale would be a test of character. At this 
rate, she would fail ignominiously, and she 
did not want to fail. But neither did she 
want the beautiful Jewess to fail. Her 
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anxiety was not all selfish. “A test of 
character!” Was there nothing, nothing 
she could do for her own and the general 
good? 

Suddenly her spirit flew back to the 
ship. Peter Rolls’s face came before her. 
She saw his good blue eyes. She heard 
him say: “If ever I can help—” 

How odd! Why should she have 
thought of him then? And no one could 
help, least of all he, who had probably 
forgotten all about her by this time, Miss 
Rolls having spoiled his horrid, deceitful 
game. She must help herself. Yet it was 
just as if Peter had come and suggested 
an idea—really quite a good idea, if only 
she had the courage to interrupt Miss 
Stein. 

She and Peter had chatted one night on 
B deck about the Russian dancers and 
Leon Bakst’s designs. She had lectured 
Peter on the amazing beauty of strangely 
combined colors, mixtures which would 
not have been tolerated before the “ Rus- 
sian craze.” Now Peter seemed to be re- 
minding her of what she had said then, a 
silly little boast she had made, that with 
“nothing but a few rags and a Bakst in- 
spiration ” she could put together a gor- 
geous costume for a fancy-dress ball. 

“When you want to set up for a rival 
to Nadine, I’ll back you,” Peter had re- 
torted, and they had both laughed. 

Now, with the immense but impersonal 
“ backing” of Peter Rolls, Sr.’s, great 
shop, she had the Bakst inspiration and 
the tingling ambition to set up (in a very 
small way) as a rival to Nadine. 

“T beg your pardon,” she stammered 
to Miss Stein, and hastened on as a fierce, 
astonished look was fastened upon her 
from under a black cloud of stormy brow. 
““I—I hope you'll excuse my interrupt- 
ing, but I’ve been a model of Nadine’s, 
and—and I have an idea, if you'll allow 
me—lI mean, you don’t seem to like these 
things we have to sell. I believe we could 
make something of them if we hurried.” 

All through she had the feeling that if 
she could not hold Miss Stein’s eyes until 
she had compelled interest hope was lost. 
She put her whole self into the effort to 
hold the eyes, and she held them, talking 
fast, pouring the magnetic force of her 
enthusiasm into the angry, unhappy soul 
of the other. 

“What do you ‘mean?” asked Miss 
Stein, abruptly taking the sharp, judicial 
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air of the business woman. Half resent- 
ful, half contemptuous, she. could not 
afford to let slip the shadow of a chance. 

“ T’ll show you, if I may,” said Win. 

She, the outsider, the intruder, suddenly 
dominated the situation. The others, even 
Miss Stein herself, gave way before the 
Effect in black as it came close to one of 
the counters and with quick, decided 
touches began manipulating those blouses, 
sashes, and ladies’ fancy neckwear which 
the Queen of England could not sell at a 
charity bazaar. 

A box of steel pins of assorted sizes lay 
on a cleared corner of the counter which 
Win had approached. It had been brought, 
perhaps, for the pinning of labels onto the 
newly repriced stock. Win took a purple 
sash and draped it round the waist-line of 
a dull-looking, sky-blue blouse. Quickly 
the draping was coaxed into shape and 
firmly held with pins. Then under the 
collar was fastened a crimson bow (“ ladies’ 
fancy neckwear”’)! which had been hideous 
in itself, but suddenly became beautiful 
as a butterfly alighting on a flower. 

“My!” exclaimed the anemic girl, and 
glanced cautiously from under her eyelids 
to see whether approval or disgust were 
the popular line to take. 

But Miss Stein—still resentful, and now 
beginning to be jealous of a green hand’s 
originality and daring taste—was not an 
Oriental for nothing. She didn’t possess 
the initiative ability of a designer, but she 
could appreciate the crashing music of 
gorgeous colors met together on the right 
notes. Love of color was in her Jewish 
blood, and she was a shrewd business wom- 
an also, animated with too vital a selfish- 
ness to let any opportunity of advance- 
ment go. She seized the new girl’s idea 
at a glance, realized its value and its pos- 
sible meaning for herself. 

“ That’s queer, but it’s smart,” she pro- 
nounced, and five anxious faces brightened. 
“T’d ’a’ thought o’ that if I hadn’t been 
so awful worried; my head feels stuffed 
full o’ wadding. I don’t seem to have 
room for two ideas. Me and you can tell 
the guyls what to do, and they’ll do it. 
See here, as fast as we get those things 
fixed we'll hang ’em up on the line and 
make a show. Gee! they'll draw the 
dames a mile off, just out of curiosity and 
nothing else.” 

“ And when we get them we'll get their 
money, too,” Win prophesied cheerfully. 
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“ We'll christen these things Paviova Rus- 
sian Sash-Blouses, and say it’s the latest 
dodge only to pin them together so pur- 
chasers can change the drapery to fit their 
figures. When we’ve sold all we can finish 
before ten thirty we'll make a point of 
pinning on drapery and neckties in the 
customers’ presence to suit their taste. I 
can undertake that part, if you like.” 
“You do think you’re some girl, don’t 
you?” was Miss Stein’s only comment. 
But Win saw that she meant to accept the 
scheme and “ work it for all it was worth.” 
A light of hope and the excitement of 
battle shone down the dull flame of anger 
in her eyes. There was no gleam of grati- 
tude there, and if Win had wanted it she 
would have been disappointed; but just at 
this moment she wanted nothing on earth 
save to push that beautiful Jewess to a 
triumph over “ Aim and her” and to make 
the two-hour sale of Pavlova Russian 
Sash-Blouses a frantic, furious success. 


CHAPTER X 


PETER ROLLS’S LITTLE WAYS 


SoMETHING strange had happened in 


the ground-floor bargain square. The 
wasps’ nest had suddenly turned into a 
beehive. The buzz of rage had lulled to 
the hum of industry, Fred Thorpe, the 
“ aisle manager,” was blessed with the tact 
which only some secret sympathy or great 
natural kindness can put into a man; and 
it had kept him at a distance from Miss 
Stein that morning. He knew the inner 
history of that particular bargain sale, and 
there were reasons why he should under- 
stand with peculiar acuteness the humilia- 
tion she had been doomed to endure. His 
presence on the scene would make matters 
worse, and he had obliterated himself as 
much ‘as possible. 

Nevertheless he saw all that went on in 
that direction, and the sudden and remark- 
able change which took place immediately 
after the tall English girl’s arrival amazed 
him. He did not know what to make of 
it, but it was so evidently a change for the 
better, and the time before the sale was 
so short, that he decided to sink conven- 
tions and let the saleswomen alone. 

The floor-walker had plenty of other 
things to keep him busy, but his subself 
eyed the strenuous, mysterious prepara- 
tions for the coming two-hour sale of 
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blouses, sashes, and ladies’ fancy neck- 
wear. Five minutes ago the unfortunate 
stock (which finished the latest chapter of 
Stein-Horrocks-Westlake-Thorpe inner his- 
tory) had laid in neglected heaps on the 
four counters which walled in the hollow 
square. Miss Stein and her five com- 
panions had confined their energies to ex- 
amining labels, and that in a perfunctory 
manner, a mere cloak for feverish whisper- 
ings. The sale was doomed to failure— 
had been doomed from the moment that 
Mr. Horrocks, the manager of the depart- 
ment (who was also a subbuyer) had 
“ dumped ” a disastrous purchase from a 
bankrupt sale onto the girl whom every 
one knew he had jilted for Miss Westlake. 
There was far more in it than that; an in- 
tricate intrigue of shop life. But so much 
at least was common property in the de- 
partment; and the elevation of Miss West- 
lake, the humiliation of Miss Stein could 
be seen by all, for Miss Westlake close by 
was selling the most entrancing new fichus 
which had begun the day with a succés 
fou. 

No use advising Miss Stein to buck up 
and do her best. Anything Fred Thorpe 
could say on the subject would be bitterly 
misconstrued. He realized that her con- 
ception of the part to play was to make 
the worst of things instead of the best and 
snatch what satisfaction she could from a 
flare-up. That was what Horrocks want- 
ed, of course, but she was past caring, or 
so it seemed until the sudden change took 
place after the appearance of the new girl. 

Soon Thorpe began to understand the 
scheme. With an eye for color and a 
swiftness of touch that was almost in- 
credible, unsympathetic blouses were 
changed into daring yet dainty “ confec- 
tions.” As fast as the girls finished 
draping the sashes and pinning on fan- 
tastically knotted ties of contrasted colors 
they hung up the most attractive of their 
creations on lines above the counters 
which had been meagerly furnished forth 
with a few stringy, fringed sashes. While 
some girls worked like demons in trans- 
forming “ stock,” others arranged it on the 
lines and counters. Complete “ Pavlovas ” 
only were displayed in prominent places. 
Such things as could not be ready in time 
for the sale opening were grouped as pret- 
tily as possible, according to color schemes, 
on the two less conspicuous of the four 
counters — those which faced away from 
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the more frequently occupied avenues of 
approach. 

This was doubtless Miss Stein’s experi- 
enced contribution to the plan of battle; 
but, clever saleswoman as she was, when 
brain and heart were cool, Thorpe realized 
that all credit for originating the scheme 
should be given to the new girl. “ She’s 
a live wire,” he said to himself, though his 
deepest sympathies were for Miss Stein. 
And he saw the “ smartness ” of Mr. Meg- 
gison in “spotting” No. 2884 for this 
place. 

Meggison was, of course, “onto” the 
situation, for the whole secret of the man’s 
sudden rise lay in his capacity for knowing 
and keeping track of every current and 
undercurrent of life in each department. 
With Miss Stein at their head, her five 
assistants would not put the energy of 
one into disposing of the hated stock, 
therefore Meggison had sent an “ extra.” 
He had chosen a new girl because she 
would not “take sides,” and a girl who 
looked as if she might hold her own against 
odds, because she would need all her 
“ ginger” if she were to “make good.” 
Besides, Thorpe said to himself, Meggison 
might have his eye upon her, perhaps, as 


something out of the common run of extras 
merely hired for the holidays and intend 
to test her. 

Somehow all the department managers 
and floor-walkers and head salesmen 
smiled dryly when they thought of Meg- 
gison (who had lately been promoted) in 


connection with any girl. They seldom 
put into words what lay behind the smile, 
for you never knew who might be a spy— 
a “ sneak ” or a “ quiz.” But all the men 
knew his one laughable weakness, and 
would rather get hold of a “sample” of 
it than be treated to a champagne dinner 
at the Waldorf. 

Long before half past ten women who 
wanted blouses and had seen the news- 
paper advertisements of the two-hour bar- 
gain sale began to inquire where it would 
be held. Thorpe was constantly obliged 
to dir&tt them, and watching them group 
where they could see the decorations of the 
square, his ears were sharpened for com- 
ments. 

The quick minds of American women 
soon caught the idea which the color ar- 
rangement conveyed. “ Why, it’s like the 
things the Russiam dancers wear!” said 
one. 


“It’s the newest trick I’ve seen yet,” 
said another. 

Thorpe could not help thinking of the 
difference between these exclamations and 
those he had expected to hear when the 
advertised blouses first burst on the be- 
holders’ eyes. 

At ten thirty to the second the waiting 
women pounced. Win’s nerve failed her 
for an instant in the hot forefront of her 
first battle, but she caught at Miss Kirk’s 
remembered words: “ You’ve got the 
look of those who win,” and the floor- 
walker’s advice: ‘“ Keep your head and 
you'll be all right.” She mustn’t be a 
coward. She mustn’t fall at her first shot. 

Soon she realized that she need expect 
no help from Miss Stein or the five satel- 
lites who took their cue from her. The 
Russian inspiration had happened to be 
acceptable, but she was to be shown that 
she mustn’t take advantage of her start. 
The question or two she began to ask had 
for an answer: “ Good Lord, don’t bother 
me!” “Tf you can’t see for yourself, 
what are your eyes for?” or “ This ain’t 
the schoolroom, I don’t think!” 

Maybe, she told herself, the girls were 
not always like this. To-day they were 
desperate, and no wonder. She mustn’t 
mind a few snubs. They hardly knew 
what they were saying. The check-book 
was more formidable than it had seemed 
on the blackboard, and she envied the 
others their quick, almost mechanical way 
of adding and subtracting. Would she 
ever be like that? Meanwhile the thing 
was to keep the entries in her check-book 
correct. 

She was saved, perhaps, by the need 
which soon arose for one girl to put in 
shape for customers the blouses, sashes, 
and ties which had not been pinned to- 
gether. Just as her brain began to reel 
over a difficult calculation which must be 
made in a clamoring hurry Miss Stein 
commanded a change of work. 

“ As soon as you're through with this 
customer,” was. the order. 

Win took time to draw breath and fin- 
ished the sum correctly. “I should have 
gone flump over the next!” she thought, 
with a thankful sigh, for she was in her 
element, choosing colors and draping 
sashes to suit customers’ “ styles.” Miss 
Stein grudged her the distinction, but 
granted it for the sake of business. If the 
girl showed signs of “ uppishness ” when 
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the sale was over she should soon be made 
to see that it wouldn’t pay. 

Even as it was, Win used up one whole 
check-book, containing fifty order forms, 
and also her own vitality. She had no 
time to realize how tired she was until 
half past twelve brought the sale to an 
end. Even then a thing that happened 
pushed away thought of self for a few 
more moments. 

Walking beside Mr. Thorpe, the aisle 
manager, came a big, auburn-haired, red- 
mustached man of thirty-three or four, 
with a particularly pleasant, smiling face 
of florid color and excitable blue eyes. He 
looked boyishly obstinate, and yet, Win 
thought, as if he might be easy to “ get 
round,” unless some prejudice kept him 
firm. She would not have thought of him 
at ali had not the flush which suddenly 
swept over Miss Stein’s face suggested that 
this was “ he.” 

Win was instantly sure that here was 
the man in the case; now, cherchez la 
femme! And she had not to search far. 

The two men did not come to the bar- 
gain square, but he of the red mustache 
slowed down to throw a glance of intense 
interest at the denuded counters and the 


customers who lingered, though the sale 
was ended, to buy “ Paviovas” at their 


suddenly augmented price. He spoke to 
the floor-walker, and got some answer 
which Miss Stein would evidently have 
given at least a week out of her life to 
hear. Then the pair passed on, but only 
to pause again plainly—too plainly—in 
sight of all eyes in the hollow square. 

The red-mustached man parted com- 
pany with his companion and went straight 
to a counter where lace scarfs and fichus 
and wonderful boudoir caps were achiev- 
ing a brilliant success. Instantly a fairy- 
like brunette with cherry lips and a be- 
witching, turned-up nose came forward 
with a sweet meekness that was the 
subtlest kind of coquetry. Whatever he 
had to say was said in a second or two, 
and the girl answered as quickly. But she 
went back to work with a conscious look 
which would to any watching woman an- 
nounce that she considered the man her 
property. 

“Little pig!” Win said to herself. 
“She’s purring with joy because Miss 
Stein saw. (Do pigs purr?) Anyhow, I 
am glad we’ve made a success. That must 
be some comfort! Why, at the Hands 
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it’s like a big theater with a lot of different 
stages, where the curtains go up unexpect- 
edly and give you a glimpse of an act.” 

But exciting as the plays were, the one 
in which she herself had a part began to 
seem very long drawn out when the first 
wild rush of the two-hour act was over. 
Miss Stein, without a word of apprecia- 
tion to the new recruit who had saved the 
day, went off with the anemic girl to 
lunch. Two others left at the same time, 
and only a couple of the old guard re- 
mained to hold the fort with Win. Three 
were quite enough, however, to cope with 
the diminished trade. Customers, as well 
as saleswomen, were thinking of food; 
and as the crowd in the shopping centers 
of the great store thinned perceptibly, no 
doubt it thickened to the darkening of the 
air in the famous Pompeian restaurant on 
the top floor. 

Most of the best “ confections” in the 
hollow square were sold, and Win was 
aware, as interest slackened, that she felt 
“rather like a hollow square ” herself. 

There was a little “ flap” chair turned 
up against each of the four counters, and 
at ebb-tide of custom Win looked at them 
wistfully. 

“I suppose we’re allowed to sit down 
for a minute when there’s nothing to do?” 
she inquired of a plump, dull-eyed girl 
who was furtively polishing the nails of 
one hand with the ball of her other palm. 

“ We're legally allowed to, if that’s what 
you mean,” replied the other. “ But we’re 
not encouraged to. I wouldn’t, my first 
day, anyways, if I was you.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Wini- 
fred. “It’s good of you to tell me things. 
I won’t sit down, since you advise me not. 
But it is hard, standing up so long, es- 
pecially after such a rush as we've had, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Oh, if you think this is hard!” echoed 
the plump girl, Miss Jones. (Win noticed 
that the saleswomen called each other by 
name, though officially they were num- 
bers.) “ You ain’t bin three hours yet. 
Wait and see how you feel to-night when 
ten o’clock comes.” 

“Ten o'clock!” gasped 
thought we closed at six.” 

“We're supposed to shut up then, but 
folks won’t go these busy weeks. They 
can’t be chased out. And we have to stay 
hours after they Aave gone, putting away 
stock and—oh, shucks of things. Little 


Win. “I 
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do the swell dames care what happens to _ 
us once they’re outside the doors. I guess 
they think we cease to exist the minute 
they don’t need us to wait on them.” 

“ T’ve always heard that rich American 
women took such an interest in the work- 
ing—I mean, in us, who work,” Win hasti- 
ly amended. 

“Oh, when they’re old or sick of their 
diamonds and their automobiles they think 
it'll be some spree to come and stir us 
guyls up to strike against our wrongs. But 
when we’ve struck it’s just about their 
time for getting sick of us. I got caught 
that way once when I worked in a candy- 
box factory. I bet I don’t again! See 
here, I’m kind of sorry for you if you 
thought the Hands was a party where they 
asked you to sit down and have afternoon 
tea. Fred Thorpe, the floor-walker in this 
depart, is a real good feller, and he’d be 
glad to give us a rest—a big difference be- 
tween him and some I’ve knowed! But 
he dasn’t treat us as white as he’d like. 
In this show every Jack and Jill is watched 
from above. There ain’t nobody except 
Father himself das’ call his soul his own. 
If a chap thinks he’s safe to do some tiny 
thing his own way, gee! a brick falls 


smack on his head. That’s one of Peter 
Rolls’s little ways.” 

Win shivered slightly to hear that name 
thus used. But Miss Jones was absorbed 
in her subject. 

“Us guyls ain’t even supposed to talk 
to each other, except about business,” she 


went on. “ But that’s just the one thing 
they can’t stop, and they know they can’t, 
so they have to wink at it. You see, 
though, the way I keep folding the goods, 
or pretending to look for something, every 
instant, so you’d most think I’d got the 
St. Vitus’s dance? Well, that’s because if 
we just stood with our heads together poor 
Thorpe would have to come careering over 
here and inquire what was the subject of 
our earnest conversation. He’d hate it 
like poison, but he’d do it, all the same, or 
the feller above would know the reason 
why.” 

“I thought he seemed kind and nice— 
I mean Mr. Thorpe,” said Win. 

“No use trying to mash him! He’s 
gone on Dora Stein. Say, did you get onto 
the sale job? I somehow thought you did.” 

“T saw there was some trouble,” Win 
hesitated. 

“Trouble? There’s nothing but trouble. 
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Anybody’d think we was asking for it! 
This blessed depart is upset from way - 
back since the promotions began. Our 
last superintendent got the sack through 
his drunken wife coming around the place 
makin’ scenes. And Mr. Meggison was 
put over another man’s head. That made 
t’other feller so mad he blowed out his 
brains. "Twas in the papers, but it got 
hushed up mighty quick. The news, not 
the brains, I mean! Old Saint Peter knows 
some tricks of hushin’ up. 

“ Well, anyways, that set the ball roll- 
ing, and our head salesman was jumped up 
to be department manager and buyer right 
over Thorpe’s head. “Twas too much for 
him, and he gave Dora Stein the toss. 
Now he wants her out of his shine, and 
he dumped some jay stuff he bought in a 
bankrupt sale on her to get rid of. The 
head buyer give him beans for bein’ fooled 
over a snide lot of trash like that, so what 
he does is to visit it on us. He hoped 
Dora’d get mad and clear out so he 
wouldn’t see her eyes on him every time 
he walked past to give Miss Westlake, his 
new guyl, the glad eye. But I guess now 
Miss Stein’s made such a big success 
where he hoped she’d fail she’ll stay pat.” 

As Miss Jones finished her story she 
watched Win’s face to see if it changed, 
but there was no sign that the newcomer 
grudged Miss Stein the credit. She was 
actually smiling. 

“ There’s something queer about that 
girl,” Miss Jones presently murmured to 
Miss McGrath at the other end of the 
square, as Win was called upon to serve 
a lady who had been told at luncheon 
about the Paviovas. “She ain’t natural. 
What’ll you bet she’s a spy? I’m goin’ to 
ask Miss Stein what she thinks.” 


CHAPTER XI 


DEVIL TAKE THE HINDMOST 


Miss Kirk was almost ready to go 
from the restaurant to work again when 
Win appeared, a three-cent entrance ticket 
in her hand, to face an atmosphere crowd- 
ed with sundry uncongenial members of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

“ Hello, 2884 England!” Sadie feigned 
facetiously to call her up by telephone. 
“ Got yer number, all right, you see! I 
begun to think they’d rung me off, so I 
wouldn’t get onto you again this side 
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heaven. And say, that reminds me: 
heaven looks a long way from here, don’t 
it?” 

Win smiled. 

“Good thing! You ain’t got yer smile 
rubbed off yet. Stick to it if y’ can. It’s 
a fine prop. I otta go in a minute, but 
you’re such a chicken if I don’t watch out 
for you y’ might get lost in the wash. 
Any one put you wise on that three-cent 
billy doo?” 

“ The girl at the door told me I was to 
buy it of her,” said Win, “and then I 
could divide it up for three different things 
to eat. But can one get three different 
things to eat for three cents? It seems 
wonderful!” 

“ You won’t be so much surprised when 
you’ve got ’em et. J/’d try a soup, a mut- 
ton sandwich, and a cuppa cawfee for 
eight cents, if I was you. But see here, I 
ain’t goin’ to feed my face in this ranch 
after to-day. I knowed pretty near how 
punk ’twould be from things guyls told 
me about the Hands, and I only took a 
meal so as to see you and ask how the 
giant child was gettin’ along. No more 0’ 
this grub for mine! And if I was in your 
place I’d go out to eat. You get a breath 


o’ fresh air; and a cuppa hot chocolate for 
a nickel at a drug-store, with a free lunch 
o’ crackers thrown in, ’ll do you a sight 
more good than the best there is in this 
dope shop.” 

Long before Miss Kirk had finished 
pouring out advice the eight-cent lunch of 


soup, sandwich, and coffee had been 
slapped down on a dirty table-cloth by a 
frantic rabbit of a waitress. The big 
restaurant was dim, even at midday, be- 
cause its only windows gave upon a nar- 
row court which separated that part of the 
building from another part of equal height. 
It was so dark that perhaps the hard- 
worked females who cleaned it might be 
excused for passing blemishes sunlight 
would have thrown into their faces. 

One did not exactly see the dirt (except 
on the cheap, unbleached “ damask ” flung 
crookedly over the black oilcloth nailed 
onto table tops); but, like a cowardly 
ghost that dares not show itself, in some 
secret, shuddering way the squalor was 
able to make its presence felt. Now and 
then a black beetle pottered across the 
oilcloth-covered floor; and, though a black 
beetle may happen anywhere, it potters 
only where it feels at home, otherwise it 
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scurries about in desperate apology for liv- 
ing. The soup was cold and greasy and 
. tasted of an unscoured pot. The mutton 
sandwich, as Sadie remarked, would have 
been better suited to the antique depart- 
ment; and the coffee, though hot, might 
as easily have been tea or cocoa, or a blend 
of all three. 

“ What a shame to feed their people like 
this!” exclaimed Win, who had thought 
she was hungry but now found herself 
mistaken. And again the eyes of Peter 
Rolls, Jr., seemed to be looking straight 
into hers. No wonder he was what his 
sister hinted at if he knew all about this 
and had not the heart to care! And if 
he didn’t trouble to know, it was just as 
bad. 

“ They don’t want to feed us, you see,” 
said Sadie, slowly finishing a baked apple 
which looked like a head-hunter’s with- 
ered trophy. “On the low prices they’re 
obliged to charge they can’t make a cent 
offen us. Besides, if all the guyls et in the 
house they’d have to give up more of their 
valuable room. They’d rather we’d go 
out, so long as we’re back in time. Only 
the poorest ones, who have to look twice 
at every cent, feed in the restaurant as a 
reg’lar thing; or the weak ones, who’re so 
dead tired they can’t bear to take a nextra 
step. And oh, by the way, talkin’ o’ that, 
you'll need foot-powder. Your first week 
your feet ‘ll hurt that bad you'll be ready 
to bawl. But if you can stand it and your 
back bein’ broke in two at the waist it ‘Il 
be better the week after, and so on, till 
you won’t notice so much. Now I must 
go or I'll be docked, arid I ain’t the 
betrothed of a millionaire yet. But tell 
me where you live. Me and you might see 
something of e’juther, if you feel the way 
I do.” 

“T liked you the minute I looked round 
the corner of my shoulder and saw you 
plastered onto my back!” laughed Win, al- 
ready revived, not by the food, but by 
some subtle emanation of strength and 
sympathy from the more experienced girl. 
“T wish I could live near you. The board- 
ing-house where I am is too expensive, and 
I’ve given notice to leave on Saturday.” 

“My! You’d turn up your nose at 
Columbus Avenue, I guess,” said Miss 
Kirk. “ That’s where I hang out. It ain’t 
a boardin’-house. What’s the use shellin’ 
out for meals and not bein’ home to them? 
I'd like awful well to have you in the same 
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movie with me. There ain’t a guyl I care 
to speak to on the film! But the ‘L’ runs 
past the place, and some folks say it otta 
be spelled with ‘ H.’ The noise pretty near 
drove me bughouse at fyst, but I’m settlin’ 
down to it now. And oh, say, that big 
feller whose best lion died on him (good 
thing ’twasn’t his best guyl!) he told me 
he’s come to Columbus to room with the 
chum w’at put him onto wuykin for the 
Hands. . He’s in the toy department with 
me and feels real at home with the Teddy 
bears. I could get you a room in my 
house for two dollars per.” 
“ Per what?” Win was obliged to ask. 
“Per week. Per everything. And if 
you take my tips about grub, and do your 
own waists and hank’chiffs Sundays— 
laundry ’em, I mean, instead of wallerin’ in 
bed like a sassiety bud, you’ll have money 
to burn or put in the mishrunny box.” 
“T’ll come!” exclaimed Win. “ Please 
engage the room. If it’s good enough for 
you, it’s good enough for me, and I'll put 
up with the noise for the sake of your 
society.” 
“ My! 
choclits! 


Thanks for the bookays and 
Ta, ta! Ill wait for you to- 


night at the stage entrance with the other 


Johnnies.” 

She was off with the promptness of a 
soubrette after an “ exit speech,” and Win 
was left to sip her stale coffee or spend 
what remained of her “ off time” in the 
rest-room next door. 

Legally, Peter Rolls was supposed to 
give his hands an hour for the mid- 
day meal, but in the rush of the holiday 
season a way had been found for whipping 
the inconvenient litle law-devil round the 
post. Employees were asked to “lend” 
the management half of the legally allotted 
hour, the time to be repaid them later, so 
that after Christmas they might take once 
a week an hour and a half in the middle 
of the day instead of an hour. Those in 
the know had learned that, as on Christ- 
mas Eve most’of the extra hands received 
with their pay-envelope a week’s notice to 
quit, they, at least, mever got back the 
half-hours lent. As for the permanent 
hands, it would amount to a black mark 
secretly put against their names if they 
dared lay claim to the time owing. Win, 
however, was blissfully ignorant of this, 
and though she was tired, the arrangement. 
seemed fair to her. As she got up from 
the table to spend fifteen minutes in the 
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rest-room she was almost happy in the 
thought, of having the sardine for a 
neighbor. 

Two of the girls who had come up from 
the bargain square with her, on the return 
of Miss Stein and their other seniors, 
looked after Win as she passed out of the 
restaurant. 

“There goes Miss Thank-you-I-beg- 
your-pardon,” said the young lady who 
had wondered if 2884 were a spy. “ She’s 
got a smile as if she was invited to tea 
with the Vanderbilts.” 

“ By this time next week I bet she 
smiles the wrong side of her mouth if she 
puts on any airs with Dora Stein.” 

“ Hum-m, yeh. Unless what you think’s 
so, and she’s on the right side o’ Father.” 


It was true, as the girls had warned the 
new hand, when six o’clock—closing-time 
—came, you “ couldn’t chase the dames 
out.” The salespeople began to put things 
away, and some even ventured to remind 
customers that the shop shut at six; but 
ladies who believed themselves possessed 
of the kindest hearts on earth pleaded that 
they must have one more thing, only just 
one, to complete their list for that day. 
Those who were too cross and tired to 
think about hearts or anything else except 
their own nerves made no excuses at all, 
but demanded what they wanted or threat- 
ened a report to the floor-walker if a sales- 
woman were “ disagreeable.” 

“Look at them!” snapped Miss Stein, 
maddened by a consignment of more 
blouses from the bankrupt sale (which 
had brought upon Horrocks the gibes of 
the head buyer), blouses without sashes, 
which not even Poiret could have turned 
into “ Paviovas.” “ Look at them, the fat, 
old, self-satisfied lemons, with their hats 
and their dresses and their squeezed-in 
corsets and, shoes, and even their back 
hair, bought in sweat-shops like ours! 
Pills, going to their homes to say their 
prayers, and then, full o’ dinner, to the 
meeting of the Anti-Sweats. J know ’em! 
Maybe they'll do some o’ the sweatin’ in 
kingdom come!” 

Already Win had learned that a 
“Jemon ” or a “ pill” was a customer who 
made as much trouble as possible for as 
small as possible a return; but it gave her 
a stab to hear Peter Rolls’s great depart- 
ment-store called a “ sweat-shop.” Again 
she saw the eyes. Was she never to get 
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rid of the memory of those hypocritical 
blue eyes? 

Nobody thought of being ready for 
home until nearly ten o’clock; and long 
before that Miss Stein’s nerves felt as if 
they had been run, like threads, through 
the eyes of hot needles. Again Win had 
helped her in the afternoon by placing 
blouses of congenial colors together on the 
counters instead of letting them lie any- 
how, as Miss Stein, in her recklessness, 
would have done. But less than ever had 
the elder girl seen reason for thanking 
Miss Child when the second instalment of 
“ punk ” goods was brought out of “ re- 
serve.” 

If the first lot had not gone off so soon 
they would not have been saddled with 
this, and so 2884 had, in Miss Stein’s esti- 
mation, done nothing at the end of the 
day except “ show herself off” and make 
everybody work twice as hard as neces- 
sary. She would not tell Win how to put 
things away, or let anybody else help her 
out. 

“You gotta learn for yourself or you 
never will,” she said sharply, all the more 
sharply because Fred Thorpe, the floor- 
walker, happened to be within ear-shot. 

“I don’t care what he thinks of me!” 
she said fiercely to herself, knowing that 
Thorpe would understand and disapprove 
her injustice to the new girl. But it was 
only half true that she did not care. 

She was longing desperately for some- 
body to love her; and though she could 
not in decency have accepted, after the 
way she had treated him, she wished that 
Thorpe would ask her to have supper with 
him that night. The Westlake pig, she 
knew, was going to Dorlon’s for a pan 
roast with Horrocks, for the creature had 
told all the girls who were sure to run with 
it to her, Dora Stein. Thorpe would have 
been a faded flag to flaunt in the face of 
the enemy —a floor-walker, to one who 
had mashed a department manager! Still 
it would have been comforting to know 
that she still had attractions for some one, 
and at least she would have liked the 
chance to refuse an invitation. 

Thorpe, on his part, would joyfully have 
asked her, for he could not quite “ unlove ” 
the beautiful face he had once adored, 
though he knew now exactly what a fierce 
spirit lived behind it. He was well aware 
of his own weakness, and was humble 
enough to confuse with it the kindness of 
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heart which permitted such treatment as 
he had received. 

No girl, not even Dora Stein herself, 
would dare risk offending any other of the 
floor-walkers, men able to break a sales- 
woman if they “ got a down” on her. But 
Dora knew only too well that he would 
not demean himself to take revenge on her, 
or any one. And probably she believed 
that he would not punish or even “ call 
her down ” for injustice to a newcomer. 

Thorpe was miserable that night, for he 
had missed few incidents of the day in 
Dora’s neighborhood. He recognized a 
“ live wire” when he saw one, and he did 
see that 2884 had “stuff” in her. She 
deserved to be praised, and encouragement 
was all that she needed to turn her into a 
valuable saleswoman, one who might be- 
come a “real winner” some day. He 
could help her by speaking a few kind 
words, but Miss Stein would think them 
spoken on purpose to spite her, and that 
wouldn’t do 2884 much good if she stayed 
in the blouse department. Also he could 
help her by mentioning in the right quar- 
ter her generalship in the matter of the 
“ Pavlovas ” instead of letting Dora take 
the credit. But if he did the girl any sort 
of justice he would be harming Miss Stein. 

“IT don’t know what to do! I guess I 
shall have to leave the thing to Provi- 
dence—and the devil take the hindmost!” 
he thought gloomily. 

It seemed to Win, as she went out at 
last, a week since she had.come in by the 
same door. It was like a play she had 
seen, where, in the second act, the people 
who had been young in the. first were 
middle-aged when the curtain next rose; 
and in the third they were old, all in the 
course of a few hours. But a year or two 
seemed to drop from her shoulders when 
she caught sight of Miss Kirk waiting for 
her in the street. Beside Miss Kirk, to 
the surprise of . 2884, towered the lion- 
tamer. 

“ Well, I thought you’d’ never come!” 
was the greeting of Sadie. “ But all’s well 
that ends well. And Mr. Teddy Lion here 
wants to take us some place for a little 
supper.” 

“That ain’t no way to interdooce me 
to the lady, kid,” said the big fellow. 
“ She won’t look my way if you treat me 
light like that. My name’s Earl Usher. 
Honest truth, ’tis, off the bills! Y’ will 
come along, won’t you?” 
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“ You’re very kind,” Win began in the 
conventional way that he had laughed at 
in the morning. Then, afraid of being 
teased again, she said that she must go 
home. 

“JT don’t know what my landlady will 
think,” she excused herself. “I walked 
out early this morning, never dreaming I 
should be gone until late at night.” 

“ Well, she can’t kill you,” suggested 
Miss Kirk, “ and, anyhow, you’re leavin’ 
the end of the week. I think you'll be 
real mean if you won’t come. I know what 
your reason is, and so does Ae. He ain’t 
nobody’s fool. Do you s’pose I’m the sort 
would do anything myself, or ask you to 
do anything, that wasn’t all right? We 
ain’t in the Four Hundred, nor yet in court 
circles, I don’t think. And this ain’t Lon- 
don, nor it ain’t Boston. Thank Gawd it’s 
little old N’York.” 

“ But—” Win persisted, and stopped. 

“TI know what’s got her goat,” said Earl 
Usher. “ It’s that slush 0’ mine this morn- 
ing about not bein’ a millionaire and my 
face needin’ to be fed. I thought after- 
ward ‘that’s no talk for a gen’leman to 
use before a lady.’ Well, I may not be a 
millionaire at present, but I can see my 


way to feedin’ our t’ree faces and not feel 
the pinch.” 
“ Ain’t you the fresh guy?” exclaimed 


Miss Kirk. “Our faces are our own, 
thank you just the same, and this is a 
Dutch treat. You might ’a’ knowed we’d 
stick that close to ettiket. I can run to 
fifteen cents, as far as I’m _ concerned. 
How is it with you, Miss Child?” 

“T can run to that, too,” said Win. 

“ Same here,” announced the big young 
man; “ though I’d set my heart on t’other 
kind o’ treat. Where shall it be? I sup- 
pose we mustn’t think o’ the Waldorf— 
what?” 

“ Huh!” snorted Miss Kirk, “not for 
mine, if I owned the mint! I bin to the 
Waldorf wunst, of course. I went just out 
of curiosity to see how the swells et. 
Wunst is enough, like goin’ to the menage- 
rie. Y’ owe it to yer intelligence to see all 
the different forms of animal life the good 
Lord has created, behavin’ accordin’ to 
their kind, and then come back to your 
own, thankin’ Gawd you’re not as they are. 
We'll eat at Ginger Jim’s, where we can 
lean our elbows on the tables and get per- 
fectly good oyster soup for ten cents a 
head!” 
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They walked for a while, Earl Usher in- 
sisting on the two girls taking his arms, 
one on either side. By and by they got 
into a crosstown car, and it-was when Win 
was being helped out by the lion-tamer 
that a motor dashed past. The existence 
of people who went about in splendid gray 
motor-cars seemed to Win so far away 
from her own just then that, standing in 
the street, her hand in Earl Usher’s, she 
gazed into the large, lighted window of 
the automobile as she might have gazed 
through a powerful telescope at a scene of 
family life on Mars. ; 

There were two girls in evening dress 
and two young men in the illuminated 
chariot. It flashed by like a Leonid, but 
left a gay impression of flower-tinted vel- 
vet cloaks and ermine and waved hair with 
a glitter of diamonds and oval white shirt- 
fronts and black coats. Also a pair of 
eyes seemed to look for the twentieth part 
of a second into Winifred’s. 

“T don’t believe it was he!” she said to 
herself when the motor had gone by. 


CHAPTER XII 
BLUE PETER 


Peter Rots senior and Peter junior 
were both unhappy in vastly different 
ways. One difference was that — Peter 
junior knew he was unhappy and suspect- 
ed why. Peter senior had no idea that 
what he suffered from was unhappiness. 
He thought that it was indigestion, and 
he supposed that feeling as he felt was the 
normal state of men passing beyond 
middle age. When you were growing old 
you could not expect to keep much zest 
or personal interest in life or to enjoy 
things, so he had always been told; and 
dully, resignedly, he believed what “ they ” 
said. . 

If any one had told him that he was a 
miserable man he would have been angry, 
and also surprised. Why the dickens 
should he be miserable? He considered 
himself one of the most successful men in 
New York, and his greatest pleasure was 
in recalling his successes, step by step, 
from the time before he got his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder all the way up to 
the top. 

Often he lay awake at night pondering 
on those first days and first ambitions. If 
he began to think of them when he went 
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to bed it was fatal. He became so pleas- 
antly excited, and the past built itself up 
so realistically all about him, that he 
could not go to sleep for hours. What a 
sensational “ bed book” is to some tired 
brains that was his past to the head of the 
Hands. Besides, he had everything in 
the world that he or anybody else (it 
seemed to him) could possibly want. Per- 
haps it was a little irritating when you 
could have all you wanted not to know 
what to want. But, he consoled himself, 
that must be so with all rich people. The 
“best thing was not to think about it. 

He was convinced that he loved Mother 
as dearly as ever a husband had loved 
a wife. They were uncomfortable to- 
gether, but wretched apart. That was 
marriage. There was nothing more in it. 

They hadn’t much to say to each other. 
But you never saw husbands and wives 
chatting together like love-birds after the 
honeymoon. You wanted a bright-cheeked, 
laughing girl, and you got her. If you 
were faithful to each other, and didn’t 
have rows, it was an ideal match, especial- 
ly if there were children. 

Peter Rolls was very fond of his chil- 
dren. When they were little they had been 
the joy of his life; the thought of them 
had been the only one that warmed his 
heart and gave him almost superhuman 
energy to take the future by the horns like 
a bull and force a ring through its bleed- 
ing nose that it might be ready for them 
to ride when they grew up. 

Now they were grown up, and they were 
riding; and it was natural that the fire of 
the heart should have calmed. He was 
proud of the pair, very proud. Pete (no, 
he mustn’t call him by that name. Ena 
didn’t like it, said it sounded common) 
Peter — or Petro, if he preferred — was a 
gentleman, and made a good show for 
every dollar that had been spent on him. 
Put him with an Astor or a Livingston 
and you couldn’t tell the difference! 

Once, a long time ago, old Peter had 
dreamed of a young Peter succeeding him 
in the business; but Ena had made him 
see what a foolish dream that was—foolish, 
and inconsistent, too—because, what was 
the good of slaving to satisfy your ambi- 
tion, and then, when you reached the goal, 
instead of profiting by what you’d got, 
ordering your heir down to the level you’d 
worked to leave behind? 

Peter senior had entirely come round to 
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Ena’s view, and instead of regretting that 
Peter junior hadn’t in him the making of 
a hard-boiled man of business who'll do 
anything to succeed, Father stopped Peter 
abruptly whenever he showed an incon- 
venient sign of interest in the Hands 
and what went on under the glitter of their 
rings. Nor was Peter’s interest of the 
right kind. It was not what Peter senior 
called practical. 

Ena, now! There was a girl to be 
proud of. Father was so proud that pride 
of his splendid daughter had frozen out or 
covered with ashes the glow which used 
to fill his heart at the thought of her. But 
pride was the right thing! That was what 
he had worked for: to make of his children 
a man and woman to be proud of when the 
top stone was on his pile. 

Ena was more than a lady. She was an 
orchid, a princess. She ruled Father with 
her little finger—a beautifully manicured, 
rose-and-white finger, such as he had 
hardly seen when he was young. There 
was so much of himself in Ena that Peter 
yielded to her mandates as to the inarticu- 
late cry of his own soul translated into 
words. The princess in whose veins his 
blood ran must understand what he ought 
to want better than he himself could un- 
derstand. 

She said: What was the fun of having 
money if you couldn’t know all the best 
people everywhere, and be of them as well 
as merely among them? She began say- 
ing this even before she came home “ for 
good ” from school. It was a school for 
millionaires’ daughters, and the daughters 
of other millionaires had showed her the 
difference between her father and theirs, 
oil magnates and steel and railway mag- 
nates and magnates who magnated on 
their ancestors’ fortunes made in land or 
skins of animals. 

Nothing really worth having — nothing 
really worth Father’s years of hard work 
—could come to them as a family until 
Peter Rolls ceased to identify himself per- 
sonally with the Hands, Ena had plead- 
ed, and at last the head of the establish- 
ment engaged an official “ understudy ” to 
represent him every day in the gorgeously 
furnished office which had seemed to old 
Peter what the body is to the soul. 

Rolls senior and Henry Croft, the man 
he appointed as dictator, corresponded 
daily, by letter and telephone, but Peter 
Rolls himself was not supposed to enter 
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the great commercial village he had 
brought together under one roof. Ena 
was able to say to any one rude enough to 
ask, or to those she suspected of indiscreet 
curiosity, “ Father never goes mear the 
place. He’s tired of business, and, luckily, 
he doesn’t need to bother.” 

She would not much have cared whether 
the statement were true or not if she were 
sure that the carefully careless sounding 
words were believed. But it would have 
been distressing to have any one say: 
“Ena Rolls pretends that her father 
doesn’t work in the shop any more, but I 
know for a fact that he goes every day.” 
So it comforted her to feel sure that her 
arguments had really impressed Father 
and that he never did go to the Hands 
unless, perhaps, twice a year or so for im- 
portant meetings. It pleased her that he 
had joined a rich club in New York which 
had enough “ swell ” members to make it 
pleasant for her tc remark casually, “ Fa- 
ther belongs to the Gotham.” 

When Father went to New York in the 
evening, as he often did, not returning to 
Sea Gull Manor till late, and sometimes 
staying away all night, he used to say as 
an excuse to Mother or Ena, “I’m goin; 
to the club.” After a while it was taken 
for granted, and he made no excuse at all. 
But if Ena had known the mystery of 
those late evenings she would have been 
struck with fear—the fear which comes of 
finding out that those we think we know 
best are strangers to us. 

Of all the sad millionaires of New York 
who pin together the pages of certain mys- 
terious life-chapters not to be read by 
eyes at home, perhaps no other had a mys- 
tery like that of Peter Rolls. It was now 
the one thing that he intensely enjoyed; 
but it was a guilty, furtive enjoyment 
which made a nervous wreck of him and 
ruined a stomach once capable of salva- 
tion. 

Peter junior had never been entirely 
happy since he left Yale at twenty-three. 
It was only then that he began to look 
life in the face and see the freckles on its 
complexion. The minute he saw them on 
that countenance which should be so beau- 
tiful he wanted to help in some way to 
rub them off. To help—to help! That 
was the great thing. 

He didn’t care much for business, but he 
felt that, being Peter Rolls’s only son, it 
was his duty to care. He imagined Father 
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deeply hurt at the indifference of his two 
children to that which had been his life— 
hurt, but hiding the wound with proud 
reserve. So Peter junior determined to 
sacrifice himself. He offered to go into 
the shop, to begin at the bottom if Father 
wished, and in learning all there was to 
learn, gradually work up to a place where 
he could be a staff to lean upon. 

It was in the “ library ” that they had 
this talk—an immense and appalling room, 
all very new oak paneling and very new, 
uniform sets of volumes bound in red 
leather and gold, with crests and book- 
plates, bleakly glittering behind glass 
doors. Peter senior tried to kill time there, 
because a library seemed to his daughter 
the right background for a father, and 
Peter junior, who had saved Mother’s poor 
old furniture for his own rooms, found it 
singularly difficult to open his heart be- 
tween walls that smelled of money and 
newness. However, he did his best to 
blunder out the offer of himself, while the 
chill gleam in his father’s eyes (so remark- 
ably like that of the bookcase glass doors) 
made him feel, as he went on, that he must 
have begun all wrong. 

“So you don’t trust your own father?” 
was the answer he got when he stopped, 
as one might be stopped short by the sharp 
edge of a marble mantelpiece when trying 
to find the way across a dark room. 

“ Don’t—trust you?” stammered Peter, 
sure now that he was a fool not to under- 
stand, not to have made his father un- 
derstand. 

“ You think the old man’s got past run- 
ning his own business, and if you don’t 
want your money to go to the dogs you 
must look after it yourself.” 

“ Good Heavens, no!” Peter broke out. 
“You can’t dream that any such thought 
entered my mind! I— why, father, I’d 
rather die than have you believe that of 
me.” 

“ Prove I’m wrong, then,” said the elder 
dryly, pulling, as was his habit, a thin, 
grizzled beard with thin, sallow fingers. 
“ You can do it easy- enough.” 

“How? Only tell me.” 

“ By turning your attention to other 
things, my boy. Leave me alone to man- 
age what I know how to manage. You 
let me do it my own way, without shoving 
in your oar, and don’t you listen to what 
any of your highbrow friends say about 
me and my methods behind my back.” 
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“ As if I would!” 

“ Well, I wasn’t sure. You go with a 
set of raw boys who think they know 
better than their fathers how to run crea- 
tion; and now and then you blow off some 
of those soap-bubble ideas in your con- 
versation. I’ve been kind of hurt once in 
a while, though I didn’t let it out. But 
now we're on the subject I will say: if 
you’ve got faith in the old man, hands off 
the Hands!” 

“ That settles it, father,” returned Peter 
heavily. “I never meant to hinder, only 
to help if I could. From now on the 
watchword is, ‘ hands off the Hands!’ ” 

This was a promise, and he kept it 
scrupulously. But the steady fire in his 
heart was scattered as a flaming log is 
broken into many embers by the clumsy 
stab of a poker. He had no longer a 
settled aim in life. He saw no niche which 
he could fill, and felt that the world had 
no particular use for the second Peter 
Rolls. The one thing he had longed for as 
a boy, which did not now in his young 
manhood appear stale and unprofitable, 
was a journey round the world and a 
glimpse of the East. When his father said 
uneasily: “ Why don’t you travel, my 


boy?” Peter answered that perhaps it 
would be a good thing. 
The subject was broached to Mother, 


and Mother did not object. She had 
learned long ago, when she was first mar- 
ried to Peter, never to object to anything 
that he proposed. When she smiled and 
agreed with every suggestion she was a 
dear little woman, and so she had spent 
her existence in being a dear little woman 
until her hair turned white. With her sun- 
ny nature, it had not needed a very great 
effort; but sometimes, since Peter had be- 
gun to grow up, he had dimly fancied a 
look of wistfulness in her ever-young blue 
eyes—eyes of a girl gazing out from the 
round, rosy-apple face of a middle-aged 
woman. 

She was always the same in her ways 
and manner, if it could be called manner: 
comfortable and comforting, contented 
with life as it was, happy in her children, 
and putting up gently with her husband; 
but—when you had said good-by to her 
you remembered the look which always 
changed instantly into a smile when it 
met yours. You remembered, and seemed 
to see another woman hovering wraithlike 
behind Mother’s plump figure, as she sat 


contentedly crocheting those endless strips 
of trimming for towels and things, Mother 
as she might have been if no dominating 
nature had ringed hers in with an iron 
fence. 

When Peter was up the White Nile, in 
elephant and lion land, he used suddenly, 
mysteriously, to see an irrelevant vision of 
his mother just stretching out plump arms 
to say good-by to him in his own room 
which he had furnished with the mahogany 
odds and ends that had started her bridal 
housekeeping. She had smiled and had 
not seemed to mind very much his going 
—not half as much as a hen mother minds 
its duckling’s first dash into water. And 
yet her eyes— There are some things it 
hurts and at the same time warms your 
heart to think of at the other end of the 
world. 

Peter had gone up the White Nile to 
shoot big game; but when he met it face 
to face, on a social equality, so to speak, 
he wondered how he could ever have har- 
bored so monstrously caddish a design. 
He found the animals he had thought he 
wanted to kill so much handsomer and 
more important than himself that he felt 
like begging the alleged “ game’s ” pardon 
for calling on it without invitation in its 
country home (as if he’d been a book- 
agent) and bowed himself away with only 
a few photographs to remember it by. 
While Ena was working up conversations 
to the point of mentioning “ my brother, 
who is such a great shot, you know, and is 
shooting big game in Africa,” Peter’s only 
shots were snap-shots, and he was too 
stupidly conscientious to atone for his 
weakness by obtaining elephant tusks and 
lion skins with coins instead of bullets. 

He wished he had saved Egypt and its 
temples for his honeymoon, in case he 
should ever find exactly the right girl, for 
the mystery and wonder made him sad 
because he had nobody to feel it with him. 
It was the same in India and all the East, 
and there were thousands of thoughts im- 
prisoned in his breast (which he hardly 
understood and dared not let escape) by 
the time he arrived in England to meet 
Ena. 

They were still struggling in prison 
when he went on board the Monarchic, 
but there a light shone fitfully through the 
keyhole of the cell. It was a beautiful 
light, almost beautiful enough to-be a light 
Peter had read and dreamed of which was 
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said never to shine on land or sea. Then, 
suddenly and surprisingly, it went out. 
The prison, full of thoughts, was left a 
place of dark confusion. 

This was the inner state of Peter Rolls, 
Jr., when he arrived at home after his 
long absence. But outwardly he appeared 
to be much as usual, and was so nice to 
the Irish guests that Ena was grateful, 
though never remorseful. Indeed, she 
had so much to think about that she al- 
most forgot her little act of diplomacy in 
eliminating an undesirable sister-in-law. 

She was on tenterhooks lest Lord Ray- 
gan and his mother and sister should be 
finding the ménage at Sea Gull Manor “ all 
wrong” and laughing secretly at Father 
and Mother. If there had been that fear 
about the dressmaker’s model on top of 
the rest of her anxieties she would have 
broken down with nervous prostration. 
But, thanks to her for saving him (with- 
out his knowledge), Peter seemed to have 
got over his silliness and was able to stand 
by her like a brick. 

Lady Raygan, a singularly young-look- 
ing, red-faced woman of boyish figure, and 
with stick-out teeth, was a leading militant 
suffragette. When she embarked hastily for 


Queenstown she had just been rescued by 


her son from the London police. At first 
she had been too seasick to care that she 
was being carried past her home and that 
a series of lectures she had intended giving 
would be delayed. Now, in America, she 
had determined to make the best of a bad 
bargain by sending the fiery cross through 
the States. 

She stayed in -her room and jotted: down 
notes. Also, she conscientiously tried to 
make Mrs. Rolls a suffragette. About 
most other things she was absent-minded; 
therefore Ena did not waste gray matter 
in worrying over the impression that Sea 
Gull Manor was making on Lady Raygan. 

It was Rags and Eileen whose observing 
eyes and sense of humor had to be feared. 
-Eileen, for instance, had a little way of 
saying that anything she considered odd 
was “too endlessly quaint.” Things she 
admired were “melting.” If only Ena 
had known enough about earls and their 
families to be sure whether Lord Raygan 
and Eileen would, in their secret hearts, 
think the ways of the Rollses endlessly 
quaint, or melting, she might have been 
spared sleepless nights. Because the dif- 
ference between those two adjectives would 


mean the difference between ecstasy and 
despair for her. Rags might be poor for 
an earl, even an Irish earl, but he was 
hardly the sort to propose to a girl his 
sister could speak of as “ endlessly quaint.” 

Twelve days after they had arrived at 
Sea Gull Manor Eileen wrote a somewhat 
ungrammatical letter to a rich cousin in 
Dublin who had once refused Rags, and 
in which she said: 


Dear PosBLEs: 

I wish you were here to pinch me. Then I 
would be sure whether I’m asleep or awake. 
You’ll know by the papers (s’pose poor old Rags 
is worth a paragraph; anyhow Mubs is, now 
she’s turned into a suff) how we got carried on 
in the Monarchic to New York. It won’t be the 
fault of American reporters if you’ve missed our 
news! They got at us on the dock. Mubs loved 
it. Rags didn’t. 

Well, if you know a thing about us, since we 
were swept past Queenstown by a giant wave 
that carried us on its back all the way to Amer- 
ica, you know we're staying with a family named 
Rolls. Rags met Miss Rolls and her brother in 
London. And afterward they happened to be on 
board our ship, so we chummed up, and Miss 
Rolls would give up her melting suite to poor 
half-dead Mubs and me. What a beast the sea 
is! I don’t know if I shall ever have the cour- 
age to go on the disgusting old wet thing again. 
We came here to stay a fortnight, but it’s almost 
that now, and we couldn’t be driven away with a 
stick. 

We're having the time of our lives (I’m learning 
lots of creamy American slang), and the Rollses 
are awfully kind. Ena is very nice, when she 
doesn’t try to talk as if she were English, and 
quite handsome, with fine eyes, though not: so 
good as her brother’s. And he—the brother, I 
mean—is the dearest thing in the shape of a man 
you ever saw. Not that he’s wonderfully hand- 
some or anything, but, as they say over here, he’s 
just IT. I don’t know what there is about him, 
but—well, if I go on, I suppose you'll think I’m 
being silly. 

I don’t care; you were only a year older than 
I am now when you told Rags kindly to go to 
the dickens. You said he cared only for your 
money, poor Rags! That wasn’t true. But now 
(I know you won't tell) Ena R. is going for 
him for all she’s worth. Mubs doesn’t notice 
anything about women except their being suffs 
or not; and I’m supposed to be too young to 
twig what’s going on. I need hardly mention, 
however, that very little gets past yours truly. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Ena’d bring it off. Rags 
asks me sometimes in a sheep-faced sort of way 
what I think of things here, and I would have 
a joyous laugh with him if it weren’t for the 
brother. 

Goodness gracious, but they’re rich, these 
Rollses!_ I could make a pun about their name 
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and their money, but I won’t, because it would 
be cheap, and nothing is cheap at Sea Guil 
Manor. You can get a faint idea what the house 
and the view are like from the hand-painted 
sketch at the top of this paper on the left of 
the fat gold crest. This stationery is in all the 
guests’ private sitting-rooms, in case any one 
wants to make distant friends envious of their 
surroundings. Mr. Rolls senior told me he kept 
a tame artist painting these things at a salary of 
ten thousand dollars a year, dinner and luncheon 
menus thrown in. Ena’s idea. She wanted some- 
thing original, and what she wants goes! So 
says Mr. R. 

He’s a poor little, yellow shrimp of a man, 
with dead-black hair where it isn’t gray or com- 
ing off, and the same kind of beard goats have. 
His eyes may have been nice when he was young, 
but nothing like his son Peter’s. Young Peter is 
altogether different from old Peter, and he has 
blue eyes like the quaintest and most melting 
mother you ever saw. 

She does nothing but crotchet trimming for 
sheets and things, world without end, and if you 
admire it she gives you some. But she was just 


born to be a mother, and even having her sit 
crotcheting in a room where you are makes you 
feel good. She has eyes as blue as bluebells, 
and as young, an apple face with a smile that 
longs for something it’s never known, and any 
amount of smooth white hair, which she does in 
just the wrong way, pinched into tight braids. 


The one thing she won’t do for her daughter is 
to have a maid of her own, and Ena keeps 
apologizing for it. 

Mr. Rolls is a terrible dyspeptic, and the only 
things he can digest (he has told me and Rags 
several times) are soft-shelled crabs, deviled, and 
plum-pudding or cake. When he has a pain he 
paces floors like a tiger, but does not roar. 

I haven’t met many Americans here yet because 
the Rollses somehow don’t seem to know the 
right ones, and Ena makes excuses for that, too. 
I wish she wouldn’t. It gets on my nerves, and 
Rags’s nerves as well, I fancy, though he doesn’t 
say so, and he’s thinking a lot about whether 
she'll do. Because I haven’t met many others, I 
don’t know whether or not the Rollses are just 
like all American millionaires who don’t come 
abroad, or unique. But I have an idea they’re 
unique. 

This is the most enormous house, built and 
named to please Ena, though it’s no more a 
manor than the Albert Hall is. I don’t believe 
she knows what “manor” means. Every bed- 
room I’ve seen (and I think I’ve been shown ail, 
if I haven’t lost count) has its own bath-room 
adjoining, and a sitting-room as well. In each 
bath-room there are several different kinds of 
baths, and a marble one you step down into, but 
it’s bitterly cold on your spine—the only cold 
thing in the house, which is so hot with a fur- 
nace that even the walls and floors feel warm, 
although I keep my windows wide open day and 
night. 
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The pillow-cases and sheets are made of such 
rich, thick linen, and are so smooth and polished 
that you slip down off your pillows with a crick 
in your neck, and the sheets slide off you, just 
as if they were made of heavy silver, like lids of 
dishes. Perhaps the monograms and crests drag 
them down. It’s awful, but it’s grand. And I 
should think there are at least twenty footmen 
with—if you'll believe me—powdered hair! 

Of course, poor Ena took a fancy to it in Eng- 
land. I don’t think she stayed at any houses, 
but she.was at some hotel where they have it, so 
she didn’t see why not. If you ring a bell, dozens 
of these helpless-looking, white-headed creatures 
in black and yellow simply swarm from every 
direction, like great insects when you've poured 
hot water into their hive—or hole. 

If any really nice people happen to stop in 
their motor for any reason at the house in the 
morning, say about eleven o'clock, they are 
offered magnums of champagne, as if out of 
gratitude for their coming. They hardly ever 
seem to do more than sip, so perhaps the black 
and yellow insects get the rest. There’s an Eng- 
lish butler, and it would make your heart bleed, 
or else you’d want to howl, if you saw his 
agonized, apologetic look whenever you, as a 
British person, knowing about other ways of 
running a house, happened to catch his elderly 
eye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolls get up at goodness knows 
what hour and have breakfast together, so does 
Petro—that’s the nickname for the son. But Ena 
and Mubs and Rags and I can wallow as long 
as we like and have gorgeous breakfasts in our 
rooms. Mubs thinks Mrs. R is a fool, because 
she can hardly understand what a woman wants 
with a vote, but J think she’s a dear. She sends 
cart-loads of flowers to hospitals, and if you 
speak of a charity she hauls handfuls of dollar 
bills out of an immense gold chain bag she al- 
ways carries on her arm because Petro gave it 
her for a birthday present, and it, and Ena’s one, 
a size smaller, has the fat air of céntaining all 
her luggage ready to start off from Saturday to 
Monday at a moment’s notice. I suppose it’s 
money that looks so plump. 

Now do you think Rags ought to resist the 
daughter of such a house when church mice have 
long ago cut our acquaintance? Of course, Rags 
is lucky at bridge (he gave me a lovely dress on 
board ship), but he can’t live on it regularly. 
So far it’s a toss up. I'll let you know how 
things go. 

Mubs is writing an article for an American 
mewspaper which has offered her fifty pounds. 
This is the first fun she’s ever got out of being 
a countess—and now I shouldn’t wonder if she’d 
be a dowager soon! As for me, I’m trying to 
flirt with Petro. No, to be honest, that isn’t 
quite true. I’m not exactly flirting. He’s too 
good for that. Ena says he’s “blue,” because 
he has no interest in life, and that it’ll cheer him 
up if I encourage him to talk to me about some 
philanthropical schemes he has. 
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One is a “Start in Life Fund” for deserving 
and clever young people who need only a hand 
up to get on. I wish I could go in for it myself 
—but perhaps I’m not deserving or clever. Any- 
how, Ena says her brother likes me awfully, 
better than any girl he ever saw before, and that 
he thinks me pretty. Did you ever? No wonder 
I like him! I shouldn’t mind his knowing that 
I do, as Ena says he thinks no girl could care 
for him. That sounds pathetic. I let her know 
that, as he’s so despairingly modest, she might 
. break it to him that I enjoy his society. Since 
then he’s been much nicer, though, perhaps still 
a little absent-minded, which may come from be- 
ing “blue.” I should like to know what Ena 
said to him! But I suppose it’s all right! 

Your chum and cousin, 
Ery. 

P. S. They’ve got a shop in New York. I 
forgot to tell you that—a huge shop. It’s never 
mentioned here, but Petro told me. He’s not 
ashamed, but rather proud of the way the money 
came. Rags wants him and Ena to take us to 
the place. 


What Ena did say to Peter was, “ Poor 
little Eileen is falling in love with you.” 
Peter didn’t believe it. But it put a 
strange idea into his head. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ONE MAN AND ANOTHER 


“No. 2884 Child, W. Pay Envelope. 
Details under flap,” Winifred read on the 
neat, pale-brown packet put into her hand 
the night when she had served Peter Rolls 
for a week—or was it five hundred weeks? 
“ READ THE OTHER SIDE ” was print- 
ed in capital letters of white upon a black 
background on the flap which must be torn 
open to get at the contents and “ details.” 
The latter consisted of “ Deductions, Ab- 
sent, Late Fines, Keys, Mdse., Stamps, 
Beneficial Ass., and Sub. Slips.” 

But Win had been neither absent nor 
late. Being an extra hand only, and liable 
to be “ dispensed with ” at the end of the 
holidays, she had not needed to subscribe 
her hard-earned pennies to Beneficial As- 
surance, that huge fund made up of week- 
ly coppers, whose interest was to Peter 
Rolls almost what “ Peter’s Pence ” are to 
the Pope. Thanks to her good health and 
good behavior, “Cash Enclosed” (as 
secretly mentioned under the flap) was 
practically intact. But it had been a night- 
mare week which seemed longer than all 
the past weeks of her life added together, 
and if she had earned a hundred dollars 
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instead of six she would not have felt too 
highly paid. 

She moved wearily away from the office 
window, obeying the directions to “ read 
other side,” and as she walked down the 
long corridor (her sore feet causing her to 
limp slightly) the words “if sick or dis- 
abled, notify employment bureau at once’ 
sang through her head, keeping time with 
her uneven steps. 

She was “ reading the other side,” the 
other side of life which appeared to her as 
separate from the side she had known as 
the bright was separate from the dark side 
of the moon; the side about which people 
seldom troubled and never saw. A few 
weeks ago, before that “wild spirit” of 
hers lured her half across the world to find 
independence, she would have thought, 
feeling as she felt to-night, that she was 
both sick and disabled. But now she knew 
that hundreds of other girls under this 
very roof felt just as she felt, and that 
they took it for granted as a normal con- 
dition of life. They hardly pitied them- 
selves, and she must be as stoical. If once 
she lost courage she might do the thing 
she had boasted to Peter Rolls, Jr., that 
she would never do—cry. 


She thought to find a tonic effect from 
the sight of money earned, and in taking 
out her six dollars she let fall a slip of 
white paper from the pay-envelope. It 
fluttered away, to alight on the floor, and 
Win’s heart beat as she picked it up. 


Her discharge already? What could 
she have done to be sent off at the end of 
a week—she who had tried so hard? And 
how strange that, tired and disheartened 
as she was, she should actually fear dis- 
charge? A minute ago she had been ask- 
ing herself “How many weeks like this 
can I live through?” and wishing that an 
end, almost any end, might come. Yet 
here she was dreading to turn the slip 
over (she had retrieved it blank side up) 
and read her doom. 

“ You are requested to call at the super- 
intendent’s private office Monday, twelve 
forty-five,” was neatly typewritten pre- 
cisely in the middle of the paper. 

Win did not know whether to be re- 
lieved or alarmed. 

“T'll ask Sadie what she thinks,” was 
her quick decision. But Sadie*was not 
available this evening. An “old chum” 
had asked Miss Kirk out to supper, and 
Miss Child having snubbed her faithful 
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lion-man for reasons which had appeared 
good at the time, had no one to give her 
the key to those dozen mystic words which 
might as well have been written in cipher. 

“ And even Sadie can’t tell for certain,” 
she reflected. “I can’t possibly know till 
Monday noon.” 

All the fatigue and nerve strain of six 
dreadful days and six appalling nights 
seemed suddenly to culminate in a fit 
6f overpowering restlessness. Worn out 
though she was (or all the more because 
-of that, perhaps) she could not go “ home ” 
to Columbus Avenue, where the “ L ” that 
Sadie said should be spelled with an “ H ” 
ran past her window. 

She was sure if she sat down or went to 
bed she should think more about her 
aching back and burning feet than if she 
walked. She longed for the sweet, kind 
air of heaven to ripple past her hot cheeks 
like cool water. She longed for stars to 
look up to and for the purple peace and 
silence of night after the clamor of the 
store and before the babel of Columbus 
Avenue into which presently she must 
plunge. 

“T’ll walk in the park,” she proposed 
to herself. “It will do me good. When 
I’m too tired I can rest for a few minutes 
on one of the seats and hear myself think.” 

That was one of the many disadvantages 
of “home.” There you could hear at the 
same time almost every other sound which 
could be produced in the world, but you 
could not hear yourself think. 

Earl Usher was not to be seen as she 
came out’ into the street, and Win was 
glad. Once or twice to-day she had half 
repented the snub which, perhaps, he had 
not meant to deserve, but now she thanked 
it for his absence. Swiftly she walked 
away, though still with the just perceptible 
limp that most shop-girls have in their 
first few weeks of “ business.” 

She did not look up at the giant Hands 
with their blazing rings, as she had looked 
at first, half admiring, half awed. Their 
gesture now seemed greedy. They were 
trying to “grab the whole sky,” as the 
lion-tamer said. Rather would one hurry 
to escape from under them and go where 
the Hands of Peter Rolls could not reach. 

It was exquisite in the park, and she was 
thinking*how a delicate, floating blue cur- 
tain appeared to shut her away for a little 
while from all the harshness of life when 
a small and singularly silent automobile 
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glided by. A lamp showed her the forms 
of two men in the open car, one in front, 
who drove, and one behind, who sat with 
arms folded. 

“ How heavenly to have the air and lean 
back restfully without needing to walk,” 
thought tired Win. 

She was envying the comfortable figure 
with its arms folded when the little car 
turned and, to her astonishment, drew 
up close beside her. Involuntarily she 
stopped; then, as one of the men jumped 
out, she regained her presence of mind and 
walked on at top speed. 

The man strode along after her, how- 
ever, and spoke. “ Don’t you remember 
me? That’s very unkind. You might 
wait a minute, anyhow, and let me remind 
you where we met. I recognized you as 
I went by, that’s why I came back.” 

Wondering if it could be possible that 
they Aad met, Win ventured a glance at 
the face on a level with her own. She 
knew instantly that never had she seen it 
before. 

“ You’re mistaken,” she said. 
know you. Please go.” 


“T don’t 


“Logan is my name,” he persisted. 
“ Jim Logan. 


Now don’t you remember? 
But you didn’t tell me your name that 
other time.” 

Win took longer steps. This active hint 
did not, however, trouble Mr. Logan. He 
was an inch or so taller than she, perhaps, 
and kept step with the utmost ease. 

“You and I might have been at the 
same dancing-school,” said he. “I’m do- 
ing the newest stunt—the wango. Is that 
what you’re doing, too? Or is it the 
y-lang-y-lango? I could go on like this 
all night! I hope you’re not engaged to 
anybody else for the next dance?” 

“ As a matter of fact, I am,” said Win 
sharply, though it was all she could do not 
to laugh. “ My partner will very much 
object to you.” 

“That’s all right. It’s not likely he 
knows jiu-jitsu as well as I do,” cheerfully 
replied the man, still hurrying on at the 
same pace. He kept half a step in ad- 
vance of the girl, as if to be prepared in 
case she should begin to run; and thus, 
without seeming to look, Win could see 
him in profile. 

He was so smartly dressed that, in Eng- 
land, he would have been called a “ nut.” 
What was the American equivalent for a 
nut, she did not know. He had a hawk- 
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nosed profile which might have been effect- 
ive had not his undercut jaw stuck out 
aggressively, suggesting extreme, hectoring 
obstinacy, even cruelty. 

She had time to see that his hair was 
an uninteresting brown and his skin the or- 
dinary sallow skin of the man about town. 
But suddenly he took her unawares, turn- 
ing to face her with disquieting abruptness. 
She caught an impression of eyes sparkling 
in the lamplight; small, and set close on 
either side of a high-bridged, narrow nose, 
yet bright and boldly smiling. His voice 
was that of an educated person and not 
disagreeable in tone, but Win was anxious 
to escape hearing it again. 

He seemed to wait for an answer, and 
when it did not come, he went on: 

“You ought to go in for an Olympic 
race. You’re all for them in England. 
I’m out of training, but I can stand this as 
long as you can, I bet. The only thing is, 
I wanted to take you for a run in my auto, 
it’s such a nice, crisp night. I'll drive you 
home, if you say the word.” 

“ The thing wished for comes when your 
hands are tied,” says the Turkish proverb. 
Win had been yearning for a spin. She 
kept silence and sped on, wondering 
whether she could surprise the enemy by 
executing .a sudden right-about-face. 

“Have you been in this country long?” 
he inquired. 

No answer. 

“ Oh, indeed, is that so? I thought you 
hadn’t! Are you living in New York at 
present? Don’t be afraid to tell me. 
Even if you are, that won’t drive me out 
of the little old burg. See here, you’re 
mighty restless. And you do hate to part 
with much of your conversation at one 
time, don’t you? You're a peach, all right, 
but a spiced peach preserved in vinegar.” 

Winifred wheeled and began walking 
east even faster than she had been walking 
west. In the distance a tall—a very tall— 
figure was approaching, like a ship under 
full sail. Could it be— Yes, it was! 
Bless the light of the lamp that showed 
him! Now indeed she dared to laugh. 

“Here comes that partner of mine at 
last!” she exclaimed, and almost ran to 
meet the lion-tamer. 

“ Good Lord! Very well, I can’t hope 
to compete against cigar signs,” replied 
Mr. Logan. “I was unprepared for 
Goliath. Little David will fade away till 
he gets his sling. You make me forget my 
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name and telephone number, but this is 
where I get off at. Please remember me 
next time.” 

“I will, when next time comes!” Win 
was tempted to toss after him impudently 
as, lifting his cap, the motorist took a 
hasty short cut to the motor. Win was 
actually laughing when Earl Usher joined 
her. She felt safe, and not even tired. 
The little adventure had had its uses, after 
all! It had been, she thought, just as 
beneficial and not nearly as expensive as 
a tonic or a Turkish bath. 

“ Was that mutt a gentleman friend of 
yours, kid, or was he some fresh guy? 
’Cause, if he was playing the fool, I'll 
break into the game and go for his blood,” 
remarked the rescuer. 

“Tt was a Mr. Logan,” replied Win 
hurriedly, making up her mind that she 
must avoid any chance of trouble. “ But 
—but I don’t like him much,” she added. 
“T was very glad when I saw you. And 
I’m not going to scold you for following 
me, because I know you meant well—and, 
as it happened, it’s ending well. For a re- 
ward, I forgive you everything. And I’ve 
just thought of a new name for you, Mr. 
Usher.” 

“Hope it’s some better than Sadie 
Kirk’s.” 

“ What—Teddy Bear? Yes, it’s better 
than that. Did you ever read ‘Quo 
Vadis?’ ” 

“Not on your life. 
patent medicine.” 

“Tt’s a novel. And in it a great, good 
giant of a young man devotes himself to 
rescuing a maiden named Lygia. His 
name was Ursus, and he was so strong he 
could bring a bull to its knees—” 

“Why, you silly little kid, that’s a 
movie, not a novel. I’ve seen Ursus and 
his bull, all right. You’re makin’ me stuck 
on myself. I feel as if I was it.” 

“Well, you are it. I christen you 
Ursus. And thank you very much for ta- 
king so much trouble about me.” 

“T didn’t take trouble,” protested 
Ursus, half afraid that he was being 
“ kidded.” “ All I did was to beat it after 
you at what the swell reporters call a re- 
spectful distance, just to see you safe home 
if you meant to hoof it. When you shot 
into the park, thinks I, ‘ maybe she’s made 
a date to chat with a gentleman friend, so 
I'll hang back.’ But—” 

“Tt was quite an accident, meeting Mr. 
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Logan, I assure you, Ursus,” said Win, 
still unwilling to confide in him the de- 
tails of the late encounter, which seemed 
ridiculous now it was over. “I wanted a 
breath of air. I’ve had it, and if you'll be 
very good, and never use such a word 
again as you did night before last, you 
may walk home with me if you like.” 

“ What word do you refer to? Cutie?” 

“ Yes. And another still more offensive.” 

“ Sweetie?” 

“ Yes. Disgusting! ‘Kid’s’ bad 
enough. But I thought you mightn’t 
know any better. I draw the line at the 
others.” 

“ All right,” said Ursus rather sulkily, 
sure that he was being made fun of now. 
“ But when a chap’s a girl’s friend, what 
és he to call her?” 

“* You’ will do very well, if ‘ Miss 
Child’ is beyond your vocabulary.” 

“I don’t call that bein’ friends. Say, 
is that your mutt’s automobile sort of fol- 
lowing along in our wake?” 

“I don’t know, for I don’t want to look 
back,” said Win. (They were out of the 
park by this time.) “ But—I’ve changed 
my mind about walking all the way. Let’s 
hurry and take a Fifty-Ninth Street car!” 


By day, in the shop, Win could laugh 
when she thought of the Columbus Av- 
enue house where she and Sadie “ hung 


out.” But at night, in her room, trying 
desperately to sleep, she could not even 
smile. To do so, with all those noises 
fraying the edges of her brain, would be 
to gibber! 

In that neighborhood front rooms were 
cheaper than rooms at the back. Lodgers 
who could afford to do so paid extra 
money for a little extra tranquillity. 
Neither Sadie Kirk nor Winifred Child 
was of these aristocrats. Their landlady 
had thriftily hired two cheap flats in a 
fair-sized house whose ground floor was 
occupied by a bakery and whose fire- 
escapes gave it the look of a big body 
wearing its skeleton outside. She “ rent- 
ed” her rooms separately, and made 
money on the transaction, though she 
could afford to take low prices. 

In the street below the narrow windows 
surface-cars whirred to and fro and 
clanged their bells. In front of the win- 
dows, and strangely, terribly near to the 
six-inch-wide balconies furnished with 
withered rubber plants, roared the “L” 
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trains, jointed, many-eyed dragons chasing 
each other so fast that there seemed to be 
no pause between at any hour of the day 
or during most hours of the night. Private 
life behind those windows was impossible 
unless you kept your blinds down. If you 
forgot, or said wildly to yourself that you 
didn’t care, that you must breathe and see 
your own complexion by daylight at any 
cost, thousands of faces, one after the 
other, stared into yours. You could al- 
most touch them, and it was little or no 
consolation to reflect when they had seen 
you brushing your hair or fastening your 
blouse that these travelers in trains would 
never hear your name or know who you 
were. 

As for a bath—but then the great, mag- 
nificent advantage of living at Mrs. Mc- 
Farrell’s was the bath-room. It was dark 
and small and smelled of the black beetles 
who lived happily around the hot-water 
pipes. You were not expected to take 
more than one bath a week, and for that 
one bath-towel was provided free. 

“Oh, I thought you’d Aad your bath 
this week!” was the answer Win got on her 
second night, when mildly asking for a 
towel which had disappeared. But if you 
were silly enough to pay thirty cents extra 
for putting water on your body every day 
you could do so. And, anyhow, a bath- 
room was a splendid advertisement. One 
lodger told another: “The use of the 
bath-room is thrown in.” 

That night, when Win had bathed and 
laid herself carefully down in the narrow 
bed which shook and groaned as if suffer- 
ing from palsy, it seemed more impossible 
than ever to go to sleep. Each new train 
that rumbled by was a giant, homing bee, 
her brain the hive for which it aimed. Her 
hot head was crowded with thoughts, dis- 
turbing, fighting, struggling thoughts, yet 
the giant bee pushed the throng ruthlessly 
aside and darted in. Each time it seemed 
impossible to bear it again. She felt as if 
she had caterpillars in her spine and ants 
on her nerves. 

Win thought about the superintendent, 
Mr. Meggison, and wondered again and 
again whether she would be discharged 
or whether he had merely “ taken a fancy ” 
to her looks and wished to see if she were 
flirtatiously inclined. She knew now, from 
Sadie, that Meggison’s desire was to be a 
“gay dog,” though his courage did not 
always march with his ambition. 
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The red-haired girl, Sadie supposed, had 
perhaps come to the Hands armed with 
an introduction from some “ lady friend.” 
This theory would account for Meggison’s 
mysterious murmur of, “ That’s different.” 
What should she—Win—do, if Father in- 
vited her to dine with him, as it seemed 
he did invite some of the girls? Sadie said 
that if such a thing happened to her she 
would accept, because she wasn’t afraid 
of Father. She “could scare him more 
than he could scare her,” and an extra 
hand might “ get the push ” if she refused 
a civil invitation. 

With Mr. Croft, “ Saint Peter’s Under- 
study,” it was more dangerous. You had 
to beware of him. If you were a “ looker,” 
like Win, the best thing that could happen 
to you was never to come within eye-shot 
of Henry Croft. He lived in the suburbs, 
was married, and the superintendent of a 
Sunday-school. His name was on all the 
charity lists. He was so tall and thin and 
sprawling that he looked like a human hat- 
rack, and his solemn circle of a face, sur- 
rounded with yellowish whiskers, had a 
sunflower effect. He had written a book, 
“'Week-Day Sermons by a Layman,” 
nevertheless he was a terror. 

There were, according to Sadie, girls in 
the store who were of no more use as sales- 
women than baby alligators would have 
been, but they “ gave the glad eye” to 
Mr. Croft and accepted his flowers and 
invitations for moonlight motor rides. 
Nearly every one knew, but nobody told. 

What use? Who was there to tell? 
Croft was “ up at the top, and then some.” 
Only Saint Peter himself stood above. And 
who would dare complain to Saint Peter 
about his respectable right hand? Even 
if there were any chance of getting near 
P. R., which there wasn’t. He came mostly 
at night, as if it were a disgrace to show 
himself in a shop, even if it was his own. 
If ever he did any “ prowling ” in business 
hours, it was with the understudy glued to 
his side. 

As for “sweating” and “ grinding,” 
there wasn’t a cent’s worth of difference 
between Croft and Meggison, said Sadie. 
Nevertheless Win was feeling thankful, as 
the “L” train bees boomed through her 
brain, that at worst it was Mr. Meggison 
who had mysteriously summoned her, not 
Mr. Croft. 

If only she could go to sleep and forget 
them both and the trains and the cars and 
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the man in the park and Miss Stein, who 
still had against her a “ grouch.” If only 
she could forget even big, blundering 
Ursus, who wanted to treat her to oyster 
stews that he couldn’t afford and take her 
to a dance hall next Sunday! And Sadie, 
too, who knew such strange and awful 
things about the world and life, although 
she was so good. 

But no. Impossible to stop thinking, 
impossible to forget, impossible to sleep. 
All New York seemed to be about her ears. 
She could hear the frantic rush of every- 
thing which true New Yorkers love, and 
she could feel its sky-scrapers closing in 
around her like an unclimbable wall. As 
she thought of the great, noisy city she 
saw it consisting entirely of vastly high 
towers, with inhabitants who spent their 
time in tearing about—people who looked 
at her in the street as if she were not there, 
or, if she was, they would rather she were 
somewhere else. 

She dared not picture the ships sailing 
for England nearly every day of the week. 
If she were free to do what she liked—or 
almost what she liked—she would go at 
least as often as every Saturday to watch 
a big liner move out from the dock, just 
for the delicious torture of it. 

And yet—did she want to go back 
home? Whenever she asked herself this 
question—and it was often—invariably, for 
some silly reason, she saw the blue, wistful 
eyes of that hypocrite, the younger Peter 
Rolls. Also there came upon her a choking 
sense of homelessness, a mother-want in a 
lonely world. But, as Sadie Kirk agreed 
with her in saying, “ What was the good 
of squeezing juice out of your eyes just 
because you happened to be low in your 
mind?” No, she would not cry! 

Then, after all, she dropped asleep in a. 
minute’s interval between trains and 
dreamed that she was lost in Fifty-Ninth 
Street. It was as long as the way to Eng- 
land and a ghastly street to be lost in. Its 
sky-line—if it knew anything about the 
sky—was as irregular as a Wagner dragon’s 
teeth — high buildings and low buildings 
and shanties where colored families lived; 
little, sinister-looking houses where people 
could be murdered and their bodies never 
found, shops where you could buy every- 
thing you didn’t want and nothing that 
you did. 

In the dream black and white children 
were fighting and skating on roller-skates 
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over the pavement. Cars were clanging 
bells. Everybody and everything was ma- 
king a noise of some sort. Win was trying 
to get past the skaters and catch a car. 
She must, or she would be late for some- 
thing! But what? This was horrible. 
She was going somewhere and could not 
remember where or what she had to do. 
She was lost forever and had forgotten her 
name and the name of the street where she 
lived. A roller-skating boy with the face 
of a black monkey threw her down, and a 
surface car and Peter Rolls’s automobile 
were about to run over her when she 
waked with a jump that shook the palsied 
bed. Another “L” train booming by! 


Despite lack of sleep and a tiredness of 
body that Sunday could not cure, Win had 
never looked more attractive than when, 
at precisely twelve forty-five on Monday 
afternoon, she presented herself at Mr. 
Meggison’s door. 

This was his private den, and a visit 
there, even on a less alarming errand than 
hers, was far more formidable than paus- 
ing for inspection at an office window. 
Sadie, with the best intentions, had been 
able to give little encouragement. There 
must be scolding or else flirting in prospect. 
And Winifred’s eyes were bright, her 
cheeks pink, her head high, as the super- 
intendent’s voice bade her “ Come in.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
FROM SCYLLA TO CHARYBDIS 


Sue went in. Mr. Meggison sat in 
front of his roll-top desk. No such world- 
shaking event as his rising to receive her 
took place. His stenographer’s chair was 
vacant. The cherubic aspect had for the 
moment dominated Mephistopheles. Mr. 
Meggison was smiling. But Win did not 
know whether to fear the smile or to thank 
her stars for it. 

Little girls—and sometimes big ones— 
should be seen and not heard, so Win wait- 
ed in meek, flushed silence for the great 
man to speak. 

“ Shut the door, please, Miss—er—Miss 
Child,” said he. And the cherubic eyes 
gazing from under the fierce contradiction 
of heavy eyebrows up to the tall girl’s 
face conveyed to her mind that “ please ” 
was a tribute. Also, she suddenly knew 
that the superintendent had hesitated over 


her name on purpose. A man in a high 
position may wish to be agreeable to a girl 
beneath him, at the same time informing 
her that she is of no vast importance. 

With a certain stiff young dignity Win 
shut the office door. 

“You may as well sit down. 
to talk to you.” 

She sat down in the chair of Mr. Meg- 
gison’s absent stenographer. By this time 
the pink of her cheeks had deepened to 
red. She was wondering more than ever 
what he was going to do and what she 
would do when he had done it. But as 
she sat facing him she realized that she 
was no longer afraid. She felt a sense of 
power and resource. 

“Are you surprised that I remember 
your name, Miss Child?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know the custom,” she replied 
primly. Would he expect her to say 
“Sir”? Anyhow, she wouldn’t! She 
compromised with a dainty meekness which 
might be interpreted as respect for a 
superior. 

Mr. Meggison fixed her with a sharp 
look which would have detected the im- 
pudence of a lurking laugh. 

“That’s a funny answer,” said he. 
“ You ‘ don’t know the custom’! Well, my 
idea of you is, you don’t know much about 
any business customs, on our side of the 
water or yours either.” As he spoke he 
watched her face to catch any guilty flicker 
of an eyelid. “I want you to tell me what 
was your idea in going for a job with us.” 

“T saw your advertisement for extra 
hands.” 

“The woods—I mean the -papers—are 
full of advertisements. What made you 
pick out ours?” 

“T’d tried to get other things, and 
failed.” 

“ So we were a last resort, eh?” 

“IT thought first of being a governess 
or a companion or getting into a public 
library or—things of that sort.” 

“Why not the stage? You're a good- 
looking girl, with a figure.” 

“I promised my father I wouldn’t go 
on the stage. But, anyhow, I don’t sup- 
pose I could have got on—an amateur like 
me. Every place in New York seems full 
up. And I have no training of any sort.” 

“ Just a young lady, eh?” 

Win smiled. “I never thought of it as 
a profession—or a label.” 

He looked slightly puzzled, and when 


I want 
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Mr. Meggison was puzzled by an employee 
he was generally annoyed. This case 
seemed, however, to be an exception. He 
kept his temper, and even condescended to 
rin. 

: “JT don’t want you should think I’m 
asking all these questions because we have 
any fault to find with you,” he said. 
“ You’ve done very well. I always know 
what’s going on all over the place. I keep 
track of everything in every department. 
I wouldn’t be where I am if I wasn’t up 
to that. I called you here partly to com- 
pliment you on your smartness in that 
little stunt of the first day. And you’ve 
gone on all right since, ai right. These 
things don’t get lost in the wash. But be- 
fore I come to that I’m bound to tell you 
that the report’s come up to me you're a 
spy.” 

He threw the cap at her, in a way to 
make her jump if it fitted. But Win did 
not flinch. What she had overheard on 
the first day saved her now from a shock 
of surprise. 

“I caught that word about me from one 
of the girls,” she admitted frankly. “I 
wondered what made her think me a spy, 
and I’m wondering still.” 

“T guess she thought you looked a sort 
of swell, and any one could see you weren’t 
used to work.” 

“ But—there must be lots of girls like 
me in your big shops, just as there are at 
home.” 

“No, that’s where you’re mistaken, 
Miss Child. There’s more chances with us 
for women than with you, and more places 
for em. We don’t get many of your class 
in the stores. They can do better for 
themselves. You, being a stranger, though, 
had no pull. And maybe you haven’t been 
over here long.” 

“T haven’t been long. But my money 
ran short,” smiled Win, encouraged now, 
since neither of Sadie’s prognostications 
seemed likely to be fulfilled. “Still, I 
don’t see why it should occur to anybody 
that I was a spy. What would a spy do 
in a shop?” 

“ That depends whether the job came 
from outside or in.” 

“ T don’t understand!” 

“ Well, there’s a set of smart Alecks 
who’ve banded together and call them- 
selves the Anti-Sweat League, or Work 
People’s Aid Society, or any old name like 
that. They smell around to see what goes 
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on behind the scenes in a department-store 
and drop on us if they can.” 

“Oh, I see! And you thought they 
might have hired me—” 

“T didn’t think so, as a matter of fact. 
I pride myself on spotting folks for what 
they are the minute I lamp them. There’s 
something about ’em I can feel. I was 
sure you weren’t one of that bunch. But 
I felt bound to mention the report. Now 
that’s finished—breakfast cleared away! 
We'll go on to the next thing.” 

Again Win waited. And her heart 
missed a beat, for Mr. Meggison was look- 
ing at her as if he had something very 
special to say. 

“ Most of the extra people we let go the 
week after Christmas,” he went on slowly. 
“ Even if they’re smart, we have enough 
regular ones without ’em. But perhaps 
we can keep you if you make good. And 
if you want to stay. Do you?” 

“Yes, thank you. So far as I can tell 
now, I should like to stay, if I give satis- 
faction,” Win answered with caution. 

“ Well, we'll see. It’s up to you any- 
how. I told you I was going to test your 
character. That’s why I put you where I 
did. I knew what you’d be up against. 
Now the idea is to test you some more.” 

He paused an instant. This was a catch 
phrase of his: “the idea is.” He often 
used it. And when he said: “It is my 
habit,” or “My way is,” he spoke with 
the repressed yet bursting pride of the 
self-made man who has suddenly been 
raised to a height almost beyond his early 
dreams. 

“TI may change you into another de- 
partment next week,” he went on, “ where 
you'll have a better time and less work. 
What do you say to Gloves? ” 

Win felt very stupid. “ What ought I 
to say to Gloves?” she inquired helplessly. 

Then the great Mr. Meggison actually 
laughed. “Gee! You are an amateur, 
Miss Child. Why, the girls all think the 
Gloves are the pick of the basket. What 
your London Gaiety is to actresses, that 
the glove department is to our salesladies. 
It’s called the marriage market.’ Ladies’ 
and gents’ gloves, you understand. Now 
do you see the point?” 

“ T suppose I do,” Win rather reluctant- 
ly confessed, faintly blushing. 

“‘ Some of the best lookers in our Gloves 
have married Fifth Avenue swells. It’s 
pretty busy there just now. The young 
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fellows buy gloves by the dozen for their 
best girls at Christmas time when they 
want to ring a change on flowers. Maybe 
I'll put you into Gloves, if you'll agree to 
make yourself useful.” 

“T’ll try to do my best wherever you 
put me, Mr. Meggison,” said Win, sound- 
ing to herself like a heroine of a Sunday 
serial, and feeling not unlike one in a diffi- 
cult situation at the end of an instalment. 
At home, in her father’s house, she had 
occasionally been driven to read Sunday 
serials on Sunday. They were the only 
fiction permitted on that day. 

“That’s all right. But now I mean 
something in particular,” explained Meg- 
gison. “I told you what they were saying 
about you in your department to see how 
you’d take it. Well, you didn’t seem 
desperately shocked at the idea of being 
engaged by a so-called charitable society 
to watch out for any breaks we might 
make. Not that we do make any, so your 
trouble would have been wasted. We give 
our girls seats and every living thing the 
law asks for, and our men make no com- 
plaints that we hear. But, of course, we 
ain’t omnipotent. Things are said, things 
happen we don’t get onto, little tricks that 


cost us money. Folks shirking, and even 
stealing; we have to keep a sharp lookout. 
We can’t turn the spot-lights onto every- 


body at once. So when we come across 
a pair of lamps that are bright, a long way 
above the average, we sometimes make it 
worth their while—” 

“Oh, Mr. Meggison, please don’t go 
on!” Win cut the great man short. “I'd 
rather you didn’t say it, because—I don’t 
wish to hear. I—I don’t want to know 
what you mean.” 

It was his turn to flush. But the change 
of color was only just perceptible. He 
had himself under almost perfect control. 
His eyes sent out a flash, then became dull 
and expressionless as blue-gray marbles. 
He was silent and watchful. Win, after 
her outburst, was breathlessly speechless. 

“ Good!” said he at last. “ Very good. 
That’s the second test. And it’s all right, 
like the first. Now do you understand?” 

“  T—I’'m not sure. I—” 

“ You just said you didn’t want to know 
what I meant. But / want you to know. 
I was testing your character again. I’m 
sure now you're straight. You’re a good 
girl, as well as a smart one, Miss Child.” 

Suddenly, just as she had begun to feel 
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so relieved that tears were on the way to 
her eyes, Meggison bent forward with an 
abrupt movement and laid his hot, plump 
hand heavily on hers. Up jumped the 
girl and down fell the hand. She seemed 
to hear herself excusing herself and ex- 
plaining her rashness to Sadie: “I 
couldn’t stand it. I wouldn’t! I didn’t 
care what happened.” 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked, bluster- 
ing, his face now very red. He kept his 
seat and looked up at her with a bullish 
stare. 

“ Nothing is the matter, Mr. Meggison,” 

she said. “ Only I think I’ve troubled you 
long enough. You—will be wanting me to 
go.” 
As she spoke she gazed straight and 
steadily down into his eyes, as if he were 
an animal that could be mastered if your 
look never let his go. She remembered 
how Sadie had said that Meggison wanted 
to be a “dog,” but his bark might be 
stopped if you showed him in time that 
you were not afraid. Winifred was afraid, 
but she acted as if she were not, which 
was the great thing. And the “ stunt,” as 
Sadie would have called it, seemed to 
work—if only for the moment. 

When his face had cooled, he’ said: 
“Yes, you can go, Miss Child. I’ve noth- 
ing more to say to you—at present. Ex- 
cept this: it won’t be the Gloves.” 


Tingling, burning, whirling with the ex- 
citement of her interview—fully felt only 
after it was over—Win started to hurry 
back to work. It was not a crowded time 
of the day in the shopping world. Many 
ladies were lunching, not buying, and em- 
ployees, if on business, were permitted to 
use the elevators, white light going up, red 
light down. Only the boy in smart shop 
livery, who rushed the lift from roof to 
basement, was in the mirrored vehicle 
when Win got in at the superintendent’s 
floor. 

“Hats, Children’s Wardrobes, Games, 
Toys, Books, Stationery!” shouted the 
strident young voice mechanically as the 
doors whizzed back in their groove at the 
story below. 

In streamed some jaded mothers and 
children, for whom Win backed humbly 
into a corner, and then, just as the doors 
were about to snap shut once more for a 
downward plunge, a young man and wom- 
an hurried laughing in. Winifred Child 
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shrank farther into her corner, plastering 
herself against the wall of the elevator and 
turning her face away, for the newcomers 
were Lord Raygan and Ena Rolls. 

As the wall consisted entirely of mir- 
rors, however, turning away gave little 
protection. The mothers, refusing to re- 
tire with their young before the latest ar- 
rivals, “swell” though they might be, 
Miss Rolls and her companion were forced 
to push past the forms which kept the 
door, and by the time the elevator had 
shot down a story or two further the pair 
were close to Win. Still she kept her face 


twisted as far over her shoulder as it would. 


go, at risk of getting a cramp in the neck, 
and her heart was beating with such loud 
thuds under the respectable black blouse 
that she feared lest they should hear it. 

“Why, hello— it’s the Lady in the 
Moon!” exclaimed Lord Raygan gaily, 
just when Win had begun to hope she 
might reach the ground-floor level without 
being discovered. 

Involuntarily Ena turned with a slight 
start, recognized Win, pretended not to, 
and presented the back instead of the side 
of a wonderful hat. An aigret jabbed 


viciously at the tall shop-girl’s eye, and 
Miss Rolls said hastily: “ What Lady in 


the Moon? I don’t know whom you're 
talking about, Lord Raygan. But oh, 
here’s our floor! This is where I want to 
get out.” 

““ Never mind, let’s stop in and come up 
again,” commanded Raygan in the master- 
ful way which Ena loved for its British 
male brutality—when it didn’t interfere 
with her wishes. “It’s Miss—oh, you 
know, from the Monarchic. Don’t you re- 
member her in the moon dress? How do 
you do, Miss—er—-c? Who would have 
thought of mecting you here?” 

They werc crowded almost as closely to- 
gether in the lift as sardines in a box, and 
it was impossible not to answer. 

“How do you do?” responded Win 
desperately, and Miss Rolls, making the 
best of a bad dilemma, found it obligatory 
to recognize Miss Child If she had not 
done so Lord Raygan would have thought 
her snobbish, though it was not entirely 
from snobbishness that she had wished to 
escape the girl of the Monarchic. 

Her heart was beating almost as hard 
as Win’s. Her brother Peter and Lady 
Eileen were somewhere in the shop. This 
was the day chosen for the sightseeing ex- 
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pedition insisted upon by Raygan. Ena 
had hated the idea of it, hated having to 
be associated in Raygan’s eyes with the 
Hands. She had felt a presentiment that 
something horrid would happen, but she 
hadn’t supposed it would be quite so hor- 
rid and upsetting as this. 

A dozen times Petro had asked if she’d 
ever heard from Miss Child. Only day 
before yesterday — the silly fellow never 
seemed to forget! And any moment now 
he and Eileen might come. They had 
made a rendezvous at the jewelry depart- 
ment, not far from this row of elevators, 
on the ground floor. Hang the girl! How 
little delicacy she had shown in taking a 
place in Peter Rolls’. father’s store after 
that conversation onthe ship! And how 
was she to be got rid of in a desperate 
hurry without making Lord Raygan cross? 


CHAPTER XV 
THE LADY IN THE MOON 


It was a difficult situation for Miss 
Rolls. Dimly it had dawned upon her 
more than once that Rags regarded certain 
speeches and ways of hers as “ snobbish ” 
—speeches and ways which to her had 
seemed aristocratic. Neither Rags nor 
Eileen nor Lady Raygan had ever so much 
as mentioned the word “snob” in con- 
nection with any member of the Rolls 
family or their friends. But they had 
lightly let it drop in connection with 
others, and Ena’s extreme sensitiveness on 
the subject, her extreme desire to be every- 
thing that Raygan liked, made her quick 
to put two and two fogether. 

She began to see that many of her 
favorite tricks at home and abroad—with 
servants, with her parents, with acquaint- 
ances and the public in general—were not 
proofs, in Raygan’s eyes, that she was to 
the manor born, rather the contrary, and 
that hurt. She was straining to under- 
stand and observe the finest muaences. 
Never had it been more difficult than to- 
day, during this visit she detested to the 
great department-store of Peter Rolls. If 
she had declined to come, that would have 
been snobbish. If, having come, she re- 
fused the ‘ glad hand ” to one of her fa- 
ther’s shop-girls whom Raygan chose to 
greet as an equal —that, too, would be 
snobbish. And to be snobbish was, in 
Raygan’s language, to be “ beastly vulgar.” 
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If she were not snobbish—if she treated 
Miss Child with warm cordiality, asked 
her a dozen questions, and listened kindly 
to the answers, Petro would come with 
Eileen and find his long-lost friend. 
Would Lord Raygan go so far in his dis- 
like of snobbishness as to welcome an as- 
sistant culled from his bride’s father’s 
shop as a sister-in-law? Ena thought not. 
Besides, she was not sure yet that she 
would ever be his bride, and any risk she 
took might turn the scale against her, so 
uncertain seemed the balance. Just at 
present the danger was that she might fall 
in the slippery space between two high 
stools. 

“Why, yes, of course, Lord Raygan,” 
she said, able in the midst of alarums to 
enjoy the repetition of his title, which 
made people stare. “ We'll stay in the 
elevator and talk to Miss Child and go up 


again when she has gone. Are you really 


working here in the store, Miss Child, as 


“Yes, I’m in the blouse department,” 
Win replied, quite as anxious to escape 
as Miss Rolls was anxious to blot her out. 
“T’ve been up to see the superintendent 
on business, and now I’m hurrying back 
to work.” 

“ You never wrote me,” said Ena, think- 
ing it was better to chatter than let Lord 
Raygan talk, perhaps indiscreetly. And 
there were still more floors at which the 
elevator must stop before reaching the 
ground level. “I—TI do trust you would 
have written if you’d wanted anything 
done that I could do.” Her tone tried 
not to be too patronizing, lest patronage 
should be considered to verge on snob- 
bishness. 

“Thank you. I never did want any- 
thing that you could do. Though it was 
kind of you to offer,” Win returned, and 
was aware that every one was listening. 

Oh, why had she believed Mr. Léwen- 
feld when he vowed that the one secure 
sanctuary against the Rolls family was in 
Peter Rolls’s store? If only she had not 
come here, by this time surely she would 
have found something else and all would 
have been well. 

“ Well, it’s very nice to see you again, 
Lady in the Moon,” said Raygan. “ Do 
you like this place better than Nadine’s?” 

“ There’s more variety,” replied Win. 

“ Not homesick yet for our side of the 
water—what?” 
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“T haven’t time to think about it,” she 
fibbed. “ Now I must say good-by. We’re 
coming to the ground floor.” 

“Let’s go along with her, Miss Rolls, 
and see her home,” suggested Rags. “I 
want to know whether the blouse depart- 
ment beats that Monarchic room with all 
the mirrors—what?” 

Ena’s face showed distress. Her eyes 
actually appealed to the cause of it to save 
her, and Win was only too ready to 
respond. 

“ Please don’t come,” she protested 
earnestly. “It wouldn’t do. It’s against 
the rules to talk to—to any one you know, 
except on business. I’m new here still, and 
I’m sure you wouldn’t want to get me into 
trouble. I’d much rather go alone, though 
it’s very nice of you to offer. “Good-by!” 

The lift had at last reached the ground 
floor, and all Win had to do was to let 
herself be borne out on a warm tide of 
females. Ena pressed her body against 
the wall, and Lord Raygan must, perforce, 
stand by her. 

“ Good-by!” she cried. 
go up again, you know.” 

“We'll sail by, anyhow, and see where 
you hang out later,” Raygan called after 
the disappearing form in black. “ And 
we'll bring Rolls and my sister.” 

By this time the elevator had emptied 
itself, save for those bound for the base- 
ment and Ena and Rags. It was impos- 
sible for Win to forbid the party to “ sail 
by,” or to make any answer at all, over 
the decorated heads of many women. But 
she felt as if she would rather die than 
have Peter Rolls see her working in his 
father’s store. He might easily think that 
she had taken a place there because of 
knowing him, and that, regretting the snub 
delivered at parting, she had hoped he 
might some day find her in the Hands. 

“T just can’t bear it,” she said to her- 
self. “I'll have to pretend to be ill and 
get permission from Mr. Thorpe to leave 
the floor again—to go to the hospital 
room—anything to get away.” 

But—wouldn’t that be like the ostrich 
hiding its head in the sand? Evidently 
Lord Raygan and Lady Eileen were being 
shown things. If they hadn’t been there 
already, they would be sure to take a peep 
into the hospital as well as the rest-room. 
Not the restaurant perhaps! If Mr. Rolls 
junior and his sister had any idea what 
that was like they would avoid it with 


“We have to 
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their distinguished guests. Still, even 
there one would not be safe. The only 
sure escape would be to go home, and she 
would have to look very ill indeed before 
she could obtain leave of absence for the 
rest of the day. 

Wondering what on earth was to be 
done, Win suddenly recalled the look in 
Ena Rolls’s eyes, which had said as plain- 
ly as spoken words: “ For Heaven’s sake 
get me out of this scrape and do or say 
something to put Lord Raygan off drag- 
ging me with him to your horrid old blouse 
department.” 

“She won’t let them come!” Win told 
herself. ‘ Somehow she’ll prevent it. I’ll 
stick to my guns.” 

So she went back to her place as if 
nothing had happened and returned to 
Mr. Thorpe the permit he, as aisle man- 
ager, had given her to leave her duties and 
go off the floor on which they were carried 
out. It was a small paper slip signed by 
him, and Thorpe would have been re- 
sponsible had she outstayed the time asked 
for. But she was safely within it, and she 
had herself well enough in hand, after her 
adventure, to answer his kind, sad smile 
with gratitude. 

“ What will Miss Rolls do to stop Lord 
Raygan from wanting to come—and from 
saying anything about me to the others?” 
she wondered. She could not guess. Yet 


she grew more and more confident of Ena’s’ 


finesse as the long afternoon wore on. 

What Miss Rolls did was very simple, 
if you had the clue. But the clue was 
what Win lacked. 

“I thought we were due to meet Eily 
and Rolls about this time and look at those 
wonderful pearls your father says he gets 
straight from the fisheries,” Rags remind- 
ed Ena when the elevator dropped to the 
basement and began to bound up again. 

‘“‘ So we are,” she admitted, “ but there’s 
something I must tell you before we see 
Petro. That’s why I made the excuse 
about getting out — only, of course, you 
didn’t understand. You couldn’t! Any 
floor will do, really—but we’ll think of the 
one likely to be the least crowded. I can’t 
explain if creatures are pushing us about. 
Oh, ‘ Upholstery and Furniture! ’ They’ll 
do.” 

The two wormed their way out of the 
lift, which was becoming more congested 
at each stopping place, the legitimate hour 
for luncheon now being over. The floor 
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chosen by Ena had a series of “ Ideal 
Rooms,” furnished according to periods, 
and she led Raygan into a Dutch dining- 
room with a high-backed settle which, if 
they sat down upon it, would screen them 
from passers-by outside the open, welcom- 
ing door. Besides, the old oak made a 
becoming background for a blue velvet 
dress and silvery ermine stole. 

“It’s about that girl I want to speak,” 
she said, when she had enticed Lord Ray- 
gan into this secluded retreat. 

“Who, the Lady in the Moon?” He 
was staring at delft plates on paneled 
walls. 

“Yes. I wished for a minute she’d 
been the Lady in Jericho. Perhaps you 
noticed that I didn’t seem overwhelmed 
with joy at sight of her?” 

“ Well, it did occur to me that you 
might have been more enthusiastic if she’d 
been a Miss Vanderbilt.” 

“ Tt wasn’t that at a//,” Ena assured him 
eagerly, almost piteously. “I didn’t mind 
having to speak to her because she’s a 
shop-girl, but because I was afraid if we 
stopped and talked my brother might 
come along. I wouldn’t have had that 


happen for anything.” 


““ Why on earth not?” 

“T can’t tell you, Lord Raygan. Please 
don’t ask me. You'll embarrass me very 
much if you do. But will you just trust 
me that it would be a very bad thing if 
they were to meet and not insist on our 
going to look her up at the waist counter 
or wherever she is?” 

“ Certainly I won’t insist,” said Rags. 
“T don’t care, you know, whether we look 
her up or not. Only she was Rolls’s chum 
on the Monarchic, and I thought if he—” 

“ Dear Lord Raygan, please don’t think 
about it any more. And if you want to be 
very kind and make me real happy and 
comfortable, don’t tell Petro we met the 
girl—or even mention her. You will 
promise not, won’t you?” 

“Of course, if you ask me, that’s 
enough,” said Rags, looking rather sulky. 
He was curious to know what she actually 
meant, but, of course, could not ask, and 
somehow the whole affair— Ena’s deep 
solemnity and secrecy, her hints which 
mustn’t be questioned, began to seem silly 
and even rather repulsive. He had never 
liked her less. 

Vaguely conscious that she was not 
“ making a hit,” and more than ever angry 
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with the hateful necessity for this excur- 
sion which was to blame for everything, 
Ena rambled on, “hoping he wouldn’t 
misunderstand,” and floundering into half 
explanations which made the situation less 
comfortable every minute. At last, when 
the subject was torn to tatters and Ray- 
gan had begun to betray impatience, she 
got up to go. 

“ Petro and Lady Eileen will be waiting 
for us in the jewelry department now, I 
expect,” Ena said drearily. “ Let’s hurry 
and meet them, and then we can get away. 
I’m bored to death with the stuffy old 
place, and you must be, too. I can’t bear 
anything commercial. If there’s a lovely 
concert or a tango tea somewhere to finish 
up the afternoon, it will be nice. Or al- 
most anything!” 

There was a tango tea, and it was nice. 
Rags, however, was far from nice. He did 
not seem at all himself. 

“ I’m afraid the poor old store wasn’t as 
much fun as you thought it would be,” 
said Petro, half apologetically, when he be- 
gan to realize that Rags had a “ grouch.” 
Petro had liked the plan to visit the 
Hands, and had liked the visit, too. The 
place had seemed a beehive of industry, 
and the bees—selling bees and buying bees 
—had all looked happy and prosperous 
enough. On the surface, dad’s methods 
appeared to be the right methods. But 
Peter wondered if it would be a betrayal 
of his promise if he wandered through the 
store alone sometimes, when it was less 
crowded and things more normal. He had 
surrendered his conviction that he “ ought 
to help,” and as Peter senior had stipu- 
lated for no interference if Peter junior 
truly trusted him, one must be careful 
about interpretations. 

Petro’s ideas for a “Start in Life 
Fund ” were occupying a great deal of his 
attention and were crystallizing into con- 
crete form. He hoped that he might soon 
cease to be a drone and end by being of 
some real use in the world. But as Peter 
junior passed out of the shop his promise 
to keep “hands off the Hands” seemed 
one of the things to regret, whether selfish- 
ly or otherwise. He would have liked to 
know more of the place, so passionately 
interesting to him, apart from its business 
side; and he was unable to understand 
how Raygan, the one whose curiosity had 
drawn all four to the Hands that day, 
could have managed to be bored. 
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“ Blouses” pulsed with excitement. 
Miss Ena Rolls and her brother were said 
to be “ showing their father’s shop to an 
English lord.” How the thrilling tale be- 
gan to go the rounds nobody in “ Blouses ” 
could tell. But whenever any famous per- 
sonage —a millionaire’s daughter, or an 
actress, a society beauty, or the heroine of 
a fashionable scandal—enters a big de- 
partment-store the news of her advent runs 
from counter to counter like wild-fire. In 
some shops the appearance of an Astor, a 
Vanderbilt, or a Princess Patricia would 
send up the mercury of excitement forty 
degrees higher than that of a Miss or Mr. 
Rolls. But at the Hands Peter the Great’s 
son and daughter would have drawn all 
eyes from the reigning Czar and Czarina 
of Russia. 

It was rumored that they had lunched 
early in the Pompeian Restaurant. The 
waitress who had served them had not 
known until too late. She would regret 
this all her life. Mr. Michaels, of “ Jewel- 
ry,” who had been honored by showing 
them pearls, was envied by all his fellows, 
and the same with Miss Dick, of “ Candy,” 
and Miss Wallace, in “ Perfume.” Girls 
in all departments grew quite jumpy in 
expectation that the party might appear 
and under the intense nervous strain of 
trying to recognize them in time. 

“ Rubberneck!” one hissed to another, 
and giggled if she made her start. 

Even Miss Stein, now somewhat re- 
signed to fate and looking more kindly at 
Fred Thorpe, became condescending and 
communicative in the general flurry. 

“ Keep your eyes peeled for a good- 
looking, short guy! in blue velvet, with an 
ermine muff and stole that’s a beaut from 
Beautvilie,” she said to Win. “ Thorpe 
saw her. He’s had her pointed out to him 
at the theayter, so he knows. Her brother’s 
dark and thin, but blue-eyed. I saw in 
the Sunday supplement he’s goin’ to marry 
‘the sister of that lord.” 


There was a dinner at Sea Gull Manor 
that night in honor of the Rollses’ guests, 
and just as Eileen had finished dressing 
her brother Raygan knocked at her door. 

“ Want me to say your tie’s all right?” 
she chirped. 

“No, my child, I do not,” said Rags. 
“T wouldn’t trust your taste round the 
corner with a tie. You’re looking rather 
pleased with yourself—what?” 
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“I’m pleased with myself and every- 
body else,” replied Eileen. “ This is one 
of my happy nights.” 

“J wonder why? There’s sure to be a 
dull crowd at dinner. I’ve found out now 
the Rollses know ali the wrong lot.” 

“TI found that out fomg ago. But I 
don’t care. And I’m going to sit by Petro. 
So I shall be all right.” 

“ You’ve jolly well been with him the 
whole blessed day. Aren’t you sick of his 
society yet?” 

“No. And I shouldn’t be till dooms- 
day. He talks to me of such interesting 
things.” 

“Has he ever by chance said anything 
to you about the Lady in the Moon?” 

“‘ Good gracious! no, nor the man either. 
Nor the green cheese it’s made of. Is 
that the sort of conversation Ena’s been 
treating you to? If it is, no wonder you 
look bored stiff. You never could stand 
romance from any one but darling 
Pobbles.” 

“Don’t speak of Kathleen in this 
house. It makes me want to bolt for 
home. Not that she’d look at me if I did. 


But the contrast between her and Ena 
Rolls—good Lord, it doesn’t bear thinking 


of! Nothing doing about the Lady in the 
Moon so far as I’m concerned. It’s Rolls 
who got moonstruck — according to his 
sister. Now can you guess whom I mean?” 

Eileen’s pleasant, plain little face 
flushed up. 

“Oh, the Nadine girl on the ship! The 
one who looked so nice in the moon dress. 
Petro bought it—for Ena. And she gave 
it to that fascinating girl. She—Ena, I 
mean—told me all about it.” 

“ And about the girl, too?” 

“What was there to tell?” 

“ Blamed if I know. But Ena was hint- 
ing dark things this afternoon. That’s 
why I was wondering whether he’d opened 
out to you. You’re such pals.” 

Eileen shook her head. She was not 
looking quite so bright as when Rags had 
first come into the overheated, overlighted, 
overdecorated room. But perhaps this 
was only because he had set her to think- 
ing intently. “ No, he’s never spoken of 
the Lady in the Moon. Let me think— 
what was her name?” 

“ Miss Child.” 

“ You seem to remember very well— 
you, who mix up all the wrong names with 
the right faces.” 


“ But I saw her to-day. I forgot—I 
haven’t told you of that yet, have I?” 

“No. Where was it?” 

“ Wait a minute. Strictly speaking, I 
oughtn’t to tell you, I suppose. All the 
same I will—for a reason—if you'll 
promise first not to mention it to Rolls. 
Never mind why not, but promise, if you 
want to know.” 

“ Of course I want to know. You make 
me fearfully curious. I'll promise not to 
breathe a word to Petro.” 

“Where the girl is, or anything about 
her?” 

“ Where the girl is, or anything about 
her. Honor bright. Is that enough? 
Well, then—go on!” 

“She’s in the shop—employed there, it 
seems. We met her in the lift, Ena and L. 
It was a surprise all round. Ena wasn’t 
overjoyed. No more was the Lady in the 
Moon. They got.rid of each other quick- 
ly and skilfully. Afterward Ena button- 
holed me and sat me down on a hard settee 
in a beastly furnished room like a raths- 
keller, with price-tags on everything, and 
made me solemnly swear not to split to 
Rolls.” 

“ About your meeting Miss Child?” 

“ Ra-ther! And all the rest of it.” 

“ What rest?” 

“A lot of rubbish. I don’t know what 
she was driving at, I’m hanged if I do. 
But if I didn’t like Rolls, I’d suspect.” 

“ But you do like him. And so do I.” 

“T’ve noticed that. So would Mubs, if 
she ever noticed anything that didn’t wave 
suffragette colors.” 

“ And I shall go on liking him— right 
straight on,’ as he’d say himself. Nothing 
that Ena or anybody else could tell me 
would make me believe a word against 
him. And the girl’s nice, too. I’m sure 
she is. But how too endlessly quaint she 
should be in the shop.” 

“ She intimated politely, when we asked 
ber questions, that it was a last resort.” 

“ T should think so, indeed! She was— 
well, not a beauty exactly, but too weirdly 
fascinating.” 

“She hasn’t changed. Only she looked 
scared at the sight of us. And she’s thin- 
ner in the face. Her eyes seemed to have 
grown too big for it. Ena said Petro 
mustn’t find out where she is. Rather 
rum—what?” 

“Ts this the thing that’s made you so 
grumpy ever since?” 
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“T don’t know that I’ve been grumpy. 
Only a bit reflective. The fact is—” 

“ What?” 

“ Never mind. 
nice.” 

“ Who cares how it sounds? You might 
tell me, now we’ve got so far.” 

“Well, then, sometimes I wonder 
whether — the game’s worth the candle. 
Whatever the rotten old proverb means!” 

Eileen had no difficulty in understand- 
ing the allusion. 

“She’s got heaps of good things about 
her,” the girl reminded him, being as loyal 
as was humanly possible to her hostess. 

“Heaps. They’re simply piled up in 
the corners of her nature. But I seemed 
to have wandered into an empty place to- 
day. By Jove, Eily, I thought I’d made 
up my mind. I’m fond of the old place 
at home, and I’d like to see it done up 
properly. It isn’t as if I’d ever care tup- 
pence again about any girl on earth after 
—kKathleen. So what does anything of 
that sort matter? At least that’s what 
I’ve been asking myself.” 

“T’m afraid Ena thinks you'll soon be 
asking Aer.” 

“Heavens! I suppose she does. Not 
that I’ve said a confounded word. I’m 
hanged if I know what to do! I teil you 
what. I’ll wait and see how things go to- 
night. And then—maybe I'll toss up a 
penny.” 

“We ought to go down now, anyhow,” 
said Eileen, still very thoughtful. 

“ Come along, then, and face the music.” 

“You go. I'll follow in a minute. I 
want to put this wonderful pink orchid in 
just the right place in my dress, and I 
shall be nervous if you watch me.” 

“What a ripper! Where did you get 
it?” Rags pretended that he cared to 
know the history of a wonderful, live-look- 
ing flower that lay on his sister’s dressing- 
table. 

“ Petro. He bought it for me in the 
florist department of his father’s shop. He 
said it was the latest addition—the de- 
partment, not the orchid.” 

“Don’t you get thinking too much 
about Rolls,” grumbled Lord Raygan. 
“There may be something in that affair, 
after all. One can never be sure. Any- 
how, I thought I’d tell you.” 

On that he closed the door, shutting 
himself out. 

“ Petro—and the Lady in the Moon,” 


It wouldn’t sound very 


Eileen whispered, just above her breath, 
as she found the right place for the orchid. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE SEED ENA PLANTED 


Ena was glad when she saw Eileen 
wearing the orchid that Petro had bought 
for her in the gorgeous new department at 
the Hands. Rags had at the same time 
purchased some gardenias for Miss Rolls, 
she having mentioned that the gardenia 
was her favorite flower. Both girls tucked 
these trophies into the front of their coats 
and wore them home. Also, they wore 
them again for dinner, a far more con- 
spicuous compliment to the givers. Ena 
meant it to be taken as such, and faintly 
hoped, in spite of the afternoon’s failure, 
that the thing she prayed for might happen 
that night. Perhaps Lord Raygan needed 
a little more encouragement, for, after all, 
she was rich and he was poor, and men 
did hesitate about proposing to heiresses 
—in novels. 

Nothing did happen; but there was still 
time, for the guests were staying on for a 
cotillion, and there was a meeting at which 
Lady Raygan had faithfully promised to 
speak. It was a shame, however, that the 
effect of the orchid as well as the gardenias 
should be wasted, and the morning after 
their visit to the Hands Ena made an 
opportunity of speaking to Petro alone. 

He was in his own “den,” one of the 
smallest rooms in the house, meant for a 
dressing-room, and opening off his bed- 
room. He had fitted it up as a nondescript 
lair, and indulged in ribald mirth if Ena 
tried to dignify it with the name of 
“study.” All the pictures of the big ani- 
mals he hadn’t killed were there—beauti- 
ful wild things he felt he had the right to 
know socially, as he had never harmed 
them or their most distant relatives. In 
an old glass-fronted, secretary bookcase of 
mahogany, the first piece of “ parlor fur- 
niture ” his parents had ever bought, were 
the dear books of Petro’s boyhood and 
early youth, and above, on the gray- 
papered wall hung a portrait of Mother, 
which her son had had painted by an un- 
fashionable artist as a “ birthday present 
from his affectionate self” at the age of 


. Sixteen. An ancient easy chair and a queer 


old sofa still had the original slippery 
black horsehair off which Petro and Ena 
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had slid as children. Petro had named 
the sofa “ the whale,” and the squat chair 
the “seal.” Both shiny, slippery black 
things really did resemble sea monsters, 
and had never lost for Petro their mysteri- 
ous personality. 

There were some cushions and a fire- 
screen the bead-and-wool flowers of which 
Mother had worked in early married life, 
and on the floor, in front of the friendly 
wood fire which Petro loved, lay a rug 
which was also her handiwork. It was 
made of dresses her children had worn 
when they were very, very little and some 
of her own, which Petro could even now 
remember. Nobody save he, at Sea Gull 
Manor, cared for a grate fire; or if Mother 
would have liked one, instead of a hand- 
wrought bronze radiator half hidden in the 
wall, she dared not say so. But she came 
and sat in Petro’s den sometimes, crotchet- 
ing in the old easy chair, when he was self- 
indulgent enough to have a fire of ships’ 
logs. The rose and gold and violet flames 
of the driftwood lit up for him the secret 
way to Dreamland and the country of Ro- 
mance. What it did for Mother, she did 


not say; but as her fingers moved, regu- 
larly as the ticking of a clock, her eyes 


would wander over the old furniture she 
had loved and back to the fire, as if she 
were trying to call up her own past and 
her son’s future. 

This morning Petro was not in a goou 
mood, for he had been reading in the 
newspaper an interview with him which 
he hadn’t given. It was all about the 
“ Start in Life Fund,” and sounded as if 
he were boasting not only of the idea, but 
of the way in which he meant to carry it 
out. Nobody likes to be made to appear 
a conceited bounder when his intentions 
are as modest as those of a hermit-crab 
and a hundred times more benevolent. 

Therefore when Ena came, using as an 
excuse a dire need of note-paper and 
stopped to dawdle, lighting one of his 
cigarettes, Petro felt an urgent desire to 
be cross. She had on some perfume which 
he hated, and a split skirt, and was alto- 
gether so inconvenient and uncongenial 
that disagreeable things to say sat on the 
end of his tongue. He bit them back, 
however, for he knew he should be sorry 
afterward if he were a beast. 

“You look as if you’d like to snap my 
head off,” said Ena, fumbling among his 
cigarettes. 
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“So I would. But I won’t,” said he. 
“Tt isn’t youI mind. It’s only something 
that Raygan would call bally rot in the 
paper.” 

“ Something about us?” 
in a moment. 

“Only about me.” 

“Ts that all! You're so silly about hav- 
ing things in the paper! Almost anything’s 
better than nothing, I feel, so long as they 
don’t go raking up father’s and mother’s 
past. Oh, I know you think their past’s 
the best thing about them. Let’s not 
argue. Does it say again that you’re en- 
gaged to Eileen?” 

“No, thank Heaven. I don’t want to 
punch heads in her defense.” 

His sister laughed, and tried to make 
herself comfortable by putting her feet up 
on the slippery whale. The split green 
cloth skirt fell apart and showed a pink 
ankle clad in a tight-fitting film of green 
silk stocking. Ena gazed at it appre- 
ciatively and liked the look of her foot in 
a high-heeled green suéde shoe with a gold 
buckle. 

“ My private opinion is that dear little 
Eileen was tickled to death by the mis- 
take. The only thing she didn’t like about 
it was—its being a mistake.” 

“Tf you talk like that, I'll wish the 
whale was Jonah’s,” said Petro. 

“She does love you!” Ena got out hur- 
riedly, fearing to be stopped or caught up 
in the surprisingly strong arms of Petro 
and gently set down on the wrong side of 
the door. “She does. She does! I’ve 
thought so a long time. Now I know it. 
I mustn’t tell you how.” 

“You oughtn’t to tell me how. It isn’t 
true and it isn’t kind—to either of us. I 
hate hearing such darned nonsense about a 
girl who likes me as a friend. And she’d 
be mad as the dickens if she could hear.” 

“ Perhaps she’d be mad,” Ena admitted, 
“because it és true. If it weren’t she’d 
only laugh. You’re a simple Simon not to 
see. Everybody else with eyes does see. 
And they’ll all be sorry for her if you don’t 
speak.” 

“ Any one would think I was a dog and 
she was a bone,” growled Petro. “ Speak, 
indeed! I wish you’d mind your own 
business, Ena.” 

“T am minding it as hard as I can,” said 
his sister, “ and you ought to thank me for 
taking an interest in yours, too. Don’t 
you like poor little Lady Eileen?” 


Ena was alert 
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“Very much; same way she likes me. 
We're good chums.” 

“ If you don’t believe what I say, Petro, 
there’s a splendid way of finding out. Ask 
her.” 

“ See here, my dear girl, haven’t you got 
anything better to do this morning than 
to loll all over my sofa and talk drivel 
when I want to write a letter blowing up 
somebody? I felt a fool when you came 
in. Now you’ve made me feel a double- 
dyed idiot. Kindly go away and dig a 
hole in the ground with yourself.” 

Ena went. But she felt that, despite 
discouragement, she had already dug a 
tiny, tiny hole in very hard ground, not 
for herself, but for a little seed which 
might perhaps send out its shoots later. 

It did not precisely do that; but as the 
ground raked over was Petro’s heart, the 
seed his sister had left made him uncom- 
fortable. It burned and stung and felt 
alive, and something had to be done about 
it. 

Of course Ena was wrong. He was the 
last fellow in the world a girl could care 
for. He had learned that to his sorrow. 
A girl couldn’t even like him. There was 
something about him that bored her nearly 
to death, as soon as she began to know 
him fairly well, and made her want to bolt. 
He was as sure, he told himself, of the 
exact nature of nice little Lady Eileen’s 
feeling for him as of his for her. Never- 
theless, that night at a dance, when he 
and she (for the best of reasons, they 
didn’t know how) were sitting out the 
tango, he found himself becoming con- 
fidential. 

This was strange, for Petro had one of 
his father’s characterisfics if no other—he 
did not confide things in people. Peter 
senior kept his own secrets because it was 
wise to keep them. Peter junior kept his 
partly because he thought they would bore 
every one save himself. So, even where the 
two were alike, they were miles apart. For 
some vague reason, however—which, if he 
had stopped to define it, would have con- 
vinced him that he was disgustingly con- 
ceited—Petro was moved that night, in a 
new-fashioned conservatory resembling a 
jungle, to tell Lady Eileen one or two 
things about himself. 

How it started he was not quite sure, 
but with some awkwardness he had tried 
to lead up to the subject, and suddenly 
Eileen had begun to help him out. 
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“T used to think a man would have to 
know a lot about a girl,” he said, “ before 
he could be sure she was the sort he could 
fall in love with. I thought love at first 
sight wouldn’t be love at all, but only in- 
fatuation. Now I see that I didn’t know 
what I was talking about. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of whether you could love her. You’ve 
just got to. You can’t do anything else. 
It’s like seven devils or seven angels en- 
tering into and possessing you. There they 
are before you know what’s happened. 
Afterward, when you find out what’s 
struck you, maybe it’s too late. Or maybe 
there’d never have been any hope, any- 
how.” 

“While there’s there’s hope,” 
quoted Eileen. 


life, 


“ But what if life’s parted you from 
her?” 

“T wouldn’t let it, if I were a man. I 
wouldn’t allow the girl to go out of my 
life. It doesn’t sound a strong thing to 


“Tt might be, though, in some circum- 
stances. For instance, if a girl showed 
you very plainly she couldn’t be bothered 
with you, it would be weak to run after 
her, wouldn’t it?” 

“TI wonder,” said Eileen, “ if a man’s a 
good judge of why a girl does things that 
she does? Of course, I don’t know much. 
But I feel he mightn’t be. It’s so difficult 
for girls and men to understand each 
other, really. Now there’s my brother 
Rags and our cousin Pobbles—I mean 
Portia. Pobbles is her nickname. You 
know we’re great on the most endlessly 
quaint nicknames in our family. She’s 
quite a distant cousin of ours, otherwise 
she wouldn’t have such lots of money as 
she has. We're church mice. We’d be 
church worms if there were any! But 
Rags was in love with Pobbles for years 
and she wouldn’t believe it. She thought, 
because she’s not exactly pretty, it must 
be her money he wanted. They never 
understood each other a bit. You mustn’t 
say anything about this, and I won’t say 
anything about what you tell me. You 
will tell me about the girl, won’t you? 
Maybe I can help. You see, though I 
don’t know so very much about men yet 
—except Rags—I kraw a whole lot about 
girls.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said Petro. 
“I met a girl in rather a queer way—sort 
of romantic, it seemed to me. And the 
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minute I saw her she stood out quite dif- 
ferent from any one else I’d ever seen, like 
a red rose in a garden of pale-pink ones. 
I couldn’t get her face out of my mind or 
her voice out of my ears. She was like 
my idea of a dryad. It seemed she might 
turn into a tree if a man looked at her too 
long. But I didn’t know I was in love. I 
thought she just appealed to me, fasci- 
nated me somehow or other. And I wanted 
to do things for her all the time. I was 
always thinking of some excuse to be 
where she was. I was looking forward to 
doing a lot more things—I suppose it was 
‘only selfishness, because I wanted to make 
her like me, but I didn’t realize that till 
after she was gone.” 

“ Gone?” Eileen encouraged him. 

“Yes. She didn’t want me to do those 
things I’d been planning for her. She 
wouldn’t have what I could do, or me, at 
eny price.” 

“Did you—had you—told her you 
cared?” 

“Great Scott! no. I hadn’t got nearly 
as far as that. I told her I hoped to see 


her again, that if there was something I 
could do to help, I—but she wasn’t taking 
any. She seemed friendly and kind be- 


fore that, which made it worse when she 
turned me down so hard. I suppose she 
hadn’t minded much at first, but the more 
she saw of me the more she couldn’t stand 
for the shape of my nose or the way I 
talked maybe. She just got to feel that 
the sight of me hanging around would 
poison New York for her, and she inti- 
mated that her health would be better if 
I kept at the other end of the city. You 
wouldn’t have had me continue to butt in, 
would you?” 

“ T don’t know. What happened, then?” 

“ Oh, she went away.” 

“ You let her go?” 

“ What else could I do?” 

“You could have found out where she 
went in case she changed her mind. But 
perhaps you did find out?” 

“No. For she didn’t seem like the 
kind of girl who would change her mind 
about a kind of fellow like me. Besides, 
I was sort of stunned by the difference in 
her manner just at the moment. When I 
came to myself—I mean, about wonder- 
ing if I could have done anything better, 
and realizing what a terrible lot I cared, 
she was gone. Then I hoped Ena would 
hear from her. I think she promised to 


write. But it appears that she never did 
so.”’ 

“Is she in New York still?” 

“T wish to Heaven I knew!” 

“ Couldn’t you find out?” - 

“I might, if I wanted to be a cad.” 

“ Why—what do you mean?” 

“] dare say a private detective would 
undertake the job. Sometimes I’ve been 
tempted—yet no, I don’t believe I ever 
did come near to playing the game as low 
down as that.” 

“ But it might be for her good—” 

“ That’s the way I argued with myself. 
I almost got myself convinced sometimes. 
But I knew in my heart it was only 
sophistry. You see, it isn’t as if she would 
let me do anything for her, even if she 
wanted anything done, which I’ve no par- 
ticular reason to suppose she does. She’s 
English, and a stranger over here, but she 
told me—when we were friends—that she 
had letters of introduction to good people 
and that she’d plenty of money till they 
found her a job. I can’t bear to think of 
her needing a ‘ job’ when I—but I’m help- 
less! No doubt she’s all right and getting 
along like a house on fire. She was the 
sort of girl who would. Or maybe she’s 
engaged by this time to some chap worth 
ten of me. But I can’t forget. I think of 
her by day and I dream of her by night.” 

“What do you see her doing in your 
dreams?” Eileen asked in a new tone of 
voice. Not more interested, for she had 
shown deep interest before, but with a 
quaver of excited eagerness. 

“Dreams go by contraries, luckily,” 
said Peter, “ otherwise I should worry’ I 
always see her in some kind of trouble.’ If 
it isn’t one darned thing it’s another. And 
I look for her by day when I’m up in 
town. I think, what if I should see ‘her 
face framed in some car window? This 
afternoon I even looked for her in our 
store. Though feeling to me the way ‘she 
did, it would be the /ast place where she’d 
go to spend a cent, if she associated ‘the 
name of Rolls with mine. I bet she’d 
rather go without a cloak on a cold day 
than buy it there!” . 

“ Our dance, Lady Eileen,” said another 
man, who had tracked a missing parther 
through the tropical jungle. 

Eileen rose reluctantly, but graciously, 
throwing Petro a good-by look. There 
was a sympathetic, understanding smile on 
her pleasant, freckled face which seemed 
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to say, “ Don’t give up. You may find 
her yet. And girls do change their minds 
about men. Anyhow, I’m glad we’ve had 
this talk.” 

She was glad, though she was sad, too— 
just a little sad. It would pass, she knew, 
for she had not let herself go far. In spite 
of all that Ena had said, it had never felt 
true that Peter cared for her. She could 
have loved him, and been happy with him, 
and have made him happy, she thought, 
but since he didn’t want her, she must set 
herself to work hard not to want him. She 
must take her mind off the little deep- 
down, bruised hurt in her heart by think- 
ing of a way in which she could make him 
happy—a way in which, by and by, he 
might recognize her handiwork and send 
her his thanks across the sea. 

“T should like him to know I did it,” 
she said to herself. “And then through 
all his life he would have to remember 
me because of his happiness, which, with- 
out me, he might have missed.” 

Of course Petro had mentioned no name, 
and Eileen had asked no questions. If it 
had not been for Raygan’s revelation she 
might not have guessed; but now she did 
guess, and was almost sure. It seemed to 


her that a girl who could have Petro’s 
friendship and then drop it like a hot 
chestnut didn’t deserve him for a friend, 


much less a lover. But there must have 
been some reason. It wouldn’t have been 
human nature, to put things on their 
lowest level, for a girl in Miss Child’s posi- 
tion to “ turn down ” a young man in Peter 
Rolls’s for a mere whim. 

Could Ena have done something to put 
them apart? Eileen wondered. It would 
—she had to admit—be like Ena. And if 
Ena had been treacherous or hateful, then 
it would be a sort of poetical justice if she 
lost Raygan through making her brother 
lose his dryad. Even now Eileen did not 
know what Rags would do. And since 
their day at the Hands he had seemed 
somehow “ off” the affair with Ena. But 
whatever happened in the end—which one 
way or the other must come soon—be- 
tween Ena and Raygan, Peter mustn’t lose 
the Lady in the Moon because of a stupid 
promise exacted and made to get his sister 
out of some scrape. 

Eileen wouldn’t break the promise, be- 
cause a promise was one of the few things 
she and her brother Rags had never 
broken. Raygan wouldn’t release her, 
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even if she begged him to do so, but there 
might be another way—a way which might 
lead Petro straight to the Lady in the 
Moon, if he were really in earnest about 
finding her. That was the clever part of 
the inspiration which suddenly came’ to 
Eileen that same night after starting up 
from a dream which was “ endlessly 
quaint.” 

“ T’ll do it when I say good-by to Mrs. 
Rolls,” she told herself. And the idea 
seemed to her so original, so filled with’ 
possibilities of romance, that it was as 
soothing to the bruise in her heart as an 
application of Peter Rolls’s Balm of 
Gilead. 

She guessed that he had put aside his 
reserve and told her about the “ dryad 
girl” because Ena had put him up to 
think that she—Eileen—had “ begun to 
care.” The mortifying part was that it 
had been—almost true. But Eileen wasn’t 
going to mind. She was going to say to 
herself, if ever the pain came back: “If 
I can do this for him, surely, when he 
knows, he’ll be glad he told me and glad 
that I cared enough to help.” 

It was only next morning, when the 
world showed its practical side, that she 
realized how seldom in real life romances 
can be worked out to a happy ending— 
or, at all events, the kind of happy ending 
the people concerned are striving after. 

“Tl do my best, though,” she re- 
iterated, “ for Petro’s sake and for mine.” 

For her the lost dryad was but a 
shadowy figure in the background, neces- 
sary to the picture, perhaps, yet not of 
poignant, personal interest. It was only of 
Petro she thought. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TOYLAND 


From her own point of view, the lost 
dryad was a prominent figure in the 
middle of the foreground; for life was 
strenuous for those in the grasp of the 
Hands, and it was only at night, when her 
body could lie quiet while her brain was 
still terribly active, that other figures as- 
sumed their due importance for Win in the 
great, bright picture of New York. 

It was something to be thankful for that 
she had escaped Peter the day of that visit 
of inspection to the store. Not that she 
was afraid of him or anything he could do 
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if they should meet. That would have 
been too silly and Victorian! Girls were 
not like that nowadays, if they had any 
sense, no matter how “ dangerous” men 
might be. 

But she had liked him so much, and 
had been so bitterly disappointed to learn 
from his own loving sister that he was not 
the “ Mr. Balm of Gilead ” created by her 
imagination, that it would be unbearable 
to meet him again, to see him “ giving 
himself away ” and thus proving his sister 
right. 

To be sure, after seeing Miss Rolls in 
the lift, certain kind protestations of 
friendship had been contradicted by a 
frozen smile, a cold, embarrassed eye. - If 
Peter’s sister were insincere in one way, 
why not untrustworthy in others? This 
was one of the questions that darted into 
Win’s brain at night through one of the 
holes made there by the giant bees of the 
“L” road. But the answer was obvious. 
Miss Rolls might be superficial, insincere, 
and snobbish enough to dislike claiming 
acquaintance with a girl of the “ working 
classes,” but there was no motive strong 
enough to make her traduce her brother’s 
character. Even untrustworthy people told 
the truth sometimes. 

It was rather fortunate, perhaps, that 
Win had another exciting thought to en- 
gross her attention at this time, though it 
was no more_agreeable than the thought of 
Peter Rolls. After her conversation with 
Mr. Meggison she confidently expected to 
find her dismissal in the next pay-envelope. 
It was not there; but suddenly and with- 
out warning she was dragged out of 
Blouses and Neckwear and dumped into 
Toys. 

This was as great a surprise to Sadie 
Kirk and Earl Usher as to Win herself. 
She dropped upon them as if she had fallen 
out of the sky—or at least from the top 
floor. And nobody knew why: whether it 
was a punishment or a reward. For Toys 
gave harder work for the hands without 
a capital H than Blouses and Neckwear, 
even when Miss Stein was badly “ peeved.” 
Also, Mr. Tobias, the floor-walker con- 
cerned with the toy department, was “a 
spalpeen and a pie-faced mutt from ’way 
back,” whereas Fred Thorpe was a well- 
known angel. Yet, on the other hand, 
not only were more than half the toy as- 
sistants men, but many of the customers 
also were men. This made the depart- 
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ment more lively to be in than Blouses, 
and some girls considered Toys next best 
to Gloves. 

It was almost like coming into a strange 
shop when Win arrived with Sadie before 
eight o’clock in the morning for her first 
day in Toyland, as Earl Usher facetiously 
named it. The December morning hardly 
knew yet that it had been born, and though 
already there was life in the Hands— 
fierce, active life— those pulsing white 
globes which made artificial sunshine what- 
ever the weather, had not yet begun to 
glow like illuminated snowballs. Shadowy 
men were lifting pale shrouds off the 
counters. Voices chattering in the gloom 
were like voices of monkeys in a dusky 
jungle—a jungle quite unlike that fairy 
place where Peter Rolls had talked of Win 
to Lady Eileen. Out of the gloom won- 
drous things emerged to people a weird 
world—the Hands’ world of toys. 

As Win strained her eyes to see through 
the dusk, forth from its depths loomed un- 
couth, motionless shapes. Almost life- 
size lions and Teddy bears and huge, grin- 
ning baboons as big as five-year-old boys, 
posed in silent, expressive groups, danger- 
ously near to unprotected dolls’ houses 
with open fronts—splendid dolls’ houses, 
large enough for children to enter, and less 
important dolls’ houses, only big enough 
for fairies. Dolls’ eyes and dolls’ dresses 
and dolls’ golden curls caught what little 
light there was and drew attention to 
themselves. 

Some of them stood, three rows deep 
(the little ones in front, like children 
watching a show) on shelves. Others 
were being fetched out by the chattering 
shadows, as if they were favorite chorus- 
girls, to display their graces on the coun- 
ters. They were placed in chairs, or mo- 
tor-cars of doll-land, or seated carefully in 
baby-carriages. There were walking dolls 
and talking dolls and dolls who could suck 
real milk out of real bottles into tin-lined 
stomachs. Some exquisitely gowned porce- 
lain Parisiennes, with eyelashes and long 
hair cut from the heads of penniless chil- 
dren, were almost as big and as aristocratic 
as their potential millionaire mistresses. 
Humbler sisters of middle class combined 
prettiness with cheapness and had the 
satisfaction of showing their own price 
marks. 

These delicate creatures, lovely in pale- 
tinted robes, or forlorn in chemises, were 
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the bright spots in the vast, dark depart- 
ment, shining out through the dusk as 
stars shine through thin clouds. As Win 
became one of the band of shadows, under 
Sadie’s direction, gradually she grew ac- 
customed to the gloom, and her gaze 
called many of the strange objects forth 
into life. 

She found long-haired Shetland ponies 
big enough to ride, glorified hobby-horses 
clad in real skins, and unglorified ones 
with nostrils like those of her landlady in 
Columbus Avenue. Biscuit-colored Jersey 
cows which could be milked gazed mildly 
into space with expensive glass eyes. 
Noah’s ark, big enough to be lived in if 
the animals would move up, seemed to 
have been painted with Bakst colors. 
Fearsome faces glared from behind the 
bars of menagerie cages. Donkeys and 
Chinese mandarins nodded good morning 
and forgot to stop. Dragon broods of 
miniature motor-cars nested in realistic 


garages. 

Dramatic scenes from real plays were 
being enacted in dumb show on the stages 
of theaters apparently decorated by Roth- 
enstein. The Russian ballet had stopped 
in the midst of “ Le Spectre de la Rose.” 


Suits of armor, which Ursus called “ pewter 
rain-coats,” glimmered in dark spaces be- 
hind piled drums and under limply hang- 
ing flags or aeroplanes ready to take flight. 
Almost everything was mechanical—each 
article warranted to do what it pretended 
to do in order to have its appeal for the 
modern child. 

Win was a child of yesterday; yet the 
big girl has always the little girl of the 
past asleep in her heart, ready to wake up 
on the slightest encouragement, and she 
felt the thrill of Toyland. If when she 
was small she could ever have dreamed of 
spending her days in a place like this, she 
would have bartered her chance of heaven 
for.it—heaven as described in her father’s 
sermons. It was another of life’s little 
ironies that her lot should be cast in a 
world of toys when she was too old to pre- 
fer it to paradise. 

Sadie and Ursus had used up the little 
time they had in warning her what she 
would have to expect in Toys. 

“There are some punk fellers who'll 
try it on with you—pinch or tickle you 
as you pass by, and say things not fit for 
a dandy guyl like you to hear,” the lion- 
tamer had hurriedly explained. “ But 
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don’t you stand for it. You don’t have to! 
Just hand ’em along to me, and I’ll make 
‘em sorry their fathers ever seen their 
mothers.” 

Sadie’s story of girl-life in Toyland was 
on the same lines, but with a different 
moral. 

“ Don’t you tell tales out o’ school, no 
matter what any of the chaps do,” was 
her advice. “J kin hold my own, and I 
bet you can. You may be a looker, but 
you ain’t anybody’s baby doll. If a feller 
calls you ‘childie’ or ‘sweet lamb’ or 
tells you you’re the peacherino in the peach 
basket, don’t you answer back, but just 
smile and wend your ways. If he goes so 
far as to put his arm around your waist 
or take a nip with his nails out of your 
arm or hip, why, then you can land him 
one on the napper if nobody’s lookin’. 
But, all the same, the chaps mostly ain’t 
so black at heart. They just try to deco- 
rate their gray lives a bit, and if those sort 
of things didn’t happen to me once or 
twicet a day, why I’d be discouraged and 
think I’d lost my fatal beauty.” 

For some subtle reason, however, 
“chaps” did not pinch or tickle Win or 
slip arms around her waist. One. confided 
to another that he guessed there was noth- 
ing “ didding ” in that direction, and he’d 
as soon make love to the Statue of Liberty 
as an English Maypole; which was as well, 
for from the first moment of her entrance 
on the scene the lion-tamer kept his eyes 
open. There were all sorts and conditions 
of men in Toys, but he was among them 
as a giant among pygmies; and even if the 
ex-ship’s steward, the ex-trolley driver, the 
conjurer out of a job; and the smart young 
men who had been “ clerking since they’ 
were in long pants” had wished to try 
their luck with Win, Earl Usher would 
have shown them the wisdom of turning 
their eyes elsewhere. 

The news soon ran round Toyland that 
“ Winsome Winnie ” was Usher’s girl. The 
male “ assistants” did no worse than call 
her by her Christian name (they must 
have caught it from Sadie), and that was 
no cause of offense to girl from man in a 
department-store. Every girl in a depart- 
ment shared by men was “ Kitty” or 
“ Winny,” “Sadie” or “ Sweetie,” while 
the men expected to be addressed as Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Brown, except by their own 
particular “ petsies.” Sadie was popular 
with all, even the “ permanences,” who 
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considered themselves above the “ holiday 
extras.” The ex-steward, a good-looking 
young German, had offered to get her a 
dandy place as stewardess when he felt 
ready to sniff salt water again, and though 
she wasn’t “ taking any,” and often boxed 
his ears, she made “ dates” with him for 
dance-halls after business hours, especially 
one called Dreamland, which was too love- 
ly for “ wuyds.” There were movies, and 
you could dance till ’most morning. Real 
swell gentlemen, who wore red badges to 
show “ they was all right,” came up and 
asked if they could “ interdooce” other 
gents to you in case you’d come in alone 
and didn’t have friends. But Sadie always 
did have friends. 

The red-haired girl who had from the 
first been a haunting mystery for Win was 
in the toy department. Her name was Lily 
Leavitt, and—as Sadie had already told 
Win—she was “ chucking herself ” at Earl 
Usher’s head. At first Miss Leavitt 
“ Jamped ” Miss Child “ something awful.” 
But on the English girl’s third Toy day a 
thing happened which converted the enemy 
into a friend—an all too devoted friend. 

It was now so near Christmas that in 
the department devoted to toys and games 


you could not have placed a sheet of 
foreign note-paper between mothers (with 
a sprinkling of aunts and grandmas) unless 
you wanted it torn to pieces before you 


could count “One!” Children were 
massed together in a thick, low-growing 
underbrush, and of their species only 
babies were able to rise, like cream, to the 
top. The air, or rather the atmosphere 
(since all the air had been breathed long 
ago) was to the nerves what tow is to fire. 
Nobody could be in it for ten minutes 
without wanting to hit somebody else or 
push somebody else’s child, little brute! 
out of the way. 

What with heat, the rage for buying, 
impatience to get in, and impatience to get 
out, the fragrance of pine and holly deco- 
rations, the smell of hot varnish and hot 
people and cheap furs, the babble of ex- 
cited voices and shrieks of exhausted chil- 
dren, it was the true Christmas spirit. 
Peter Rolls’s store in general, and the toy 
department jin particular, were having what 
would be alluded to later in advertisements 
as an “ unprecedented success.” 

Before Win came the folding chairs for 
“ assistants” had all been broken or out 
of order. But (no doubt, said Sadie) be- 
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cause of some lingering suspicion that she 
might, after all, be an antisweat spy, the 
springs or hinges were mysteriously re- 
paired throughout the department. By 
law any girl could sit down. By unwrit- 
ten law she mustn’t, yet there were the 
chairs as good as gold and fresh as paint. 
They were even pointed out to Win, but 
in the whirl of things the moment after 
she forgot their very existence and never 
had time to remember it again. 

That third day in Toys was the most 
appalling she had known of all the long, 
wild days at Peter Rolls’s since coming in 
as an extra holiday hand. Dozens of cus- 
tomers clamored for her at once. Each 
female creature seemed to have as many 
hands as Briareus, all reaching for things 
they wanted or gesticulating and brandish- 
ing money or snatching for change. If 
each distracted girl had had half a dozen 
highly trained astral bodies with which to 
serve these terrible ladies it would not 
have been enough. More ladies would 
have come. 

Yet (Win noticed with wondering ad- 
miration) some of the girls, those most, ex- 
perienced and less easily rattled, did find 
opportunities to polish their nails and pat 
their hair. They would turn as if to find 
something “in stock,” stoop quickly,. ta- 
king advantage of the crowd behind the 
counters, snatch out of their stockings tiny 
mirrors and bags of powder or rouge and 
“ fix themselves,” while their anxious cus- 
tomers supposed they were diving for a 
toy. These were the girls who kept their 
own perfumed soap and scent-bottles in 
their lockers and could afford becoming 
hats, whether or no they had money to 
buy new underclothes and stockings when 
the old ones gave out. 

Win, however, had neither experience 
enough nor desire to find time for personal 
matters. She gave her whole soul to her 
work and wore that pleasant Christmas 
smile which floor-walkers wish to see, on 
salesladies’ faces. But her smile was only 
skin-deep. She had never liked her sister 
women less—cross, silly, snapping, incon- 
siderate things, strutting and pushing 
about in skins and plumes of animals far 
more agreeable and beautiful than them- 
selves! Dangling all over with poor little 
heads of dead creatures, just as if they 
were moving butcher-shops, and apparent- 
ly without a sense of humor to tell them 
what idiots they looked. 
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Yes, idiots! That was the word. And 
if they had enough humor to put on a 
thumb-nail, cou/d they wear the stick-out 
and stick-up ornaments on their hats they 
did wear, to prod each others’ eyes? No, 
they couldn’t! And what with feathers 
standing straight out behind, and long cor- 
sets down to their knees, they could never 
lean back against anything, no matter how 
tired they were. So, what with tight 
dresses and high heels and thin silk stock- 
ings and low shoes and blouses on winter 
days, no wonder men wouldn’t let them 
have the vote! © 

Win turned from an incipient suffragette 
into a temporarily venomous woman- 
hater when a customer made her show nine 
dozen dolls and then minced away saying 
that Peter Rolls never did have anything 
worth buying. Another patronizingly be- 
stowed five cents upon Win for her 
“trouble” after making her change three 
toys bought yesterday and taking half an 
hour over it. Altogether, when Winifred 
Child happened to think of Mrs. Belmont’s 
building with the great figure of a woman 
falling down the front of it, she would 
have liked the statue to drop to earth with 
a crash. 


Once in a while, contriving to pass near, 
Ursus tried to whisper a word of encour- 
agement: 

“ You’re a Wonderchild, you are! 
it don’t spoil your looks bein’ tired. 


Say, 


You’re the picture postal, you are! Never 
you mind these dames. Say the word and 
we'll make up with a large time to-night. 
I'll blow you through all the best movies 
and stake you to an ice-cream soda. Do 
you get yes?” 

Despite his well-meant solicitude, how- 
ever, Win’s vitality was at an exceedingly 
low ebb toward five o’clock in the after- 
noon of the third day. There had been 
no time to go out for an alleged luncheon 
and a breath of fresh air. She had eaten 
nothing since her breakfast of hot choco- 
late at a soda fountain save a poached egg 
in the employees’ restaurant, and, as Sadie 
said, it wasn’t safe to accept an egg from 
the Hands unless you’d met the hen so- 
cially and knew her past. Since four 
o'clock the exile had been thinking pas- 
sionately of England, with its millions of 
women sitting down — actually sitting 
down!—to tea. And then, suddenly, a 
man pushed aside a female thing who was 
being cross because she couldn’t find a doll 
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that said “ Papa” and “ Mama” in Ger- 
man. 

“As you can’t get what you want, 
madam, I’m sure you won’t mind my ta- 
king your place,” apologized a cheerful 
voice. “ Madam” was so dumfounded 
that she gave way. And Win, thankful for 
a change of sex in her customer, had put 
on her polite saleslady air before she re- 
alized that she was face to face with Jim 
Logan, her motoring acquaintance of the 
park. 

“ Howdy do?” he inquired, and hastily - 
added: “I want a doll. I don’t care 
whether she can talk German or not. 
Though I do want a little conversation— 
with somebody.” 

Money could not be lost to the house of 
Rolls because one of its female servants 
wished to snub an admirer. Mr. Logan 
was even better dressed than when Win 
had seen him before. He looked rich 
enough to buy Peter Rolls’s star doll, price 
five hundred dollars, with trousseau. 
Nevertheless Miss Child determined to 
outwit him. 

“ What kind of a doll?” she asked in a 
businesslike tone, showing no sign of recog- 
nition. “ For a small girl or a large girl? 
And about what price do you wish to 
pay?” 

“Doll for a middle-sized girl,” replied 
the customer, his twinkling eyes on the 
young woman serving him. “I like large 
girls best, girls exactly your size and age, 
twenty at most, and warranted to look 
seventeen if given a day’s rest and a pretty 
hat and a supper at Sherry’s — with the 
right man. I don’t mind how-much trouble 
I take looking for a doll any more than I 
mind the trouble of looking for a girl. 
This is a little sister of mine who has to 
have a doll. I like other men’s sisters 
better, but—” 

“T think I know just what you want,” 
said Win briskly. “If you'll be 
enough to wait here half a minute, I'll see 
that you get it.” 

Like a flash she was off, looking for 
Sadie. But Sadie was too far away. Win 
didn’t want the redoubtable Tobias to 
scold her for neglecting customers, as she 
had heard him scold Lily Leavitt the day 
before, when Lily was trying to flirt with 
Earl Usher. Close by was Miss Lily 
Leavitt herself, looking bored to the verge 
of extinction by an old lady who wished 
advice in choosing five presents for five 
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e grandchildren. “ Miss Leavitt,” Win whis- 
pered, “ would it be possible for you to 
take my man, who wants a doll for a 
middle-aged sister —-I mean, middie-sized 
—and let me attend to your customer?” 

Miss Leavitt threw a green-eyed glance 
at the man indicated, and said: “ Ginks! 
Ye-h!” as quickly as she could draw 
breath. 

The immediate and brilliant success of 
the stratagem was as reviving to tired Win 
as the encounter in the park had been. 
Her splendid vitality came bubbling to the 
surface again, and she showed such an in- 
terest in selecting the five grandchildren’s 
presents that the old lady thanked Provi- 
dence for the exchange. No time, no 
trouble was too much, and Grandma joy- 
ously wallowed in layers of toys produced 
for her inspection. 

Now and then, when the old lady was 
choosing between an aeroplane and a train 
of cars, or a schoolroom and a Noah’s ark, 
Win took an eyelash-veiled look at Miss 
Leavitt and her customer. He had ap- 
parently bought one doll, veiled like a 
harem woman, and was hesitating over 
another. The grandmother of five was not 
the only person needing advice, it seemed. 
The brother of one middle-sized sister was 
evidently demanding it from Miss Leavitt. 

In any case, their heads were close to- 
gether over a Tango Tea doll who tried to 
look as if she had been dressed by Poiret. 
It stood to reason that a man might want 
a woman to tell him whether that was the 
sort of thing a middle-sized child would 
like, but though their heads were bent over 
the doll, their eyes turned occasionally to- 
ward Miss Child. 

“ Keep the change and buy yourself and 
your friends some little thing for Christ- 
mas,” Win heard Logan say at last when, 
discouraged by the interminable length of 
Grandma’s visit, he had resigned himself 
to go away. 

The girl glanced involuntarily at Miss 
Leavitt’s hand, which was clenched into a 
fist. In it was a crisp-looking new green- 
back on which at one end she thought she 
saw the word “ Ten.” 

Ten dollars! The man had made Lily 
Leavitt a present of ten-dollars, and she 
had accepted it! Would he have tried to 
do the same with Aer, or would he have 
attempted to be even more generous if 
she had not been chaperoned by the grand- 
mother of five? Also, was it just the 
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Christmas spirit, or had Lily done some- 
thing special to earn the money? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BIG BLUFF 


Lity Leavirt’s gratitude was immense. 

She was a changed girl from that mo- 
ment. Not that she ceased to like Earl 
Usher, who awkwardly resented her over- 
tures and was boyishly ashamed of them, 
but her jealousy seemed, after the hand- 
ing over of Mr. Logan, to lose its bitter- 
ness. 

She no longer glared and talked “ at” 
Miss Child, asking if she “ wore her hair 
that way for a bet,” and “ why some peo- 
ple wanted to take up all the room clerking 
in stores when they could get better 
money doing giantess stunts in a Bowery 
show?” Instead she did her best to make 


friends with Win and her smart little 
watch-dog, Sadie Kirk. 

She brought them presents of hothouse 
fruit and chocolates, which Win refused 
and Sadie nonchalantly accepted, wonder- 
ing “where the Leavitt creature picked 
‘em up. They didn’t grow on blackberry- 


bushes, no fear. And ske wasn’t going to 
let ’em spoil!” 

As the desperate days before Christmas 
raged furiously on Win was still unable 
to guess Mr. Meggison’s real motive for 
putting her into the toy department. Her 
duties were more exhaysting than they 
had been down-stairs. That suggested 
penance. On the other hand, they had 
more variety and amusement, for there 
were five hundred different kinds of toys 
to sell to five hundred different types of 
people. That suggested benignity. 

Perhaps, thought Sadie, Meggison want- 
ed to see how much the new girl could 
stand. Perhaps he wished to “ sweat out 
of her” all the work of which she was 
capable, the full wage worth she could 
give to Peter Rolls before casting her 
aside forever. 

Or—it was just possible that, instead of 
exciting resentment, she had won his re- 
spect by “ cheeking ” him. That had been 
known to happen in the most unexpected, 
though now historic cases. And girls who 
had awaited their discharge had been pro- 
moted, mounting slowly higher and higher 
over the bodies of those who fell by the 
wayside, until they had become head 
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buyers, receiving ten thousand dollars a 
year and a trip to Paris every summer. 

In any case, Win liked Toys better than 
Blouses, though Mr. Tobias (whose hair 
“left off where it began,” and who wore 
his eyes in bags) was a very “ different 
proposition ” from Fred Thorpe, the kind 
and handsome floor-walker who loved 
Dora Stein, yet was fair to her rivals. If 
Tobias saw a young woman stop to 
breathe he came up and reminded her that 
this wasn’t a matinée—they weren’t hav- 
ing a party that day nor serving five- 
o’clock tea. 

The girls, too, were often rough in their 
ways and pushed each other rudely about. 
They were surlily suspicious sometimes 
and seemed temperamentally unable to 
trust one another, but they were good- 
natured at heart. “Snap and let snap” 
was the unwritten law in Toyland, and 
though they all squabbled among them- 
selves, if a girl were ill or had bad news 
her companions were ready in an instant 
to help or console. 

They mimicked Win and gave her the 
same nickname she had gained down- 
stairs, “Miss Thank-you,” “ Beg-your- 


pardon,” and “ If-you-please.” 
she found herself popular, and saw the 
girls, and even the men, adopting the 
gentler ways she brought among them. 
They seemed half unconsciously to fall 
into the soft manner they made fun of, 


which was a score for Win. Besides, there 
was Cupid, and he alone, she thought, 
would have been worth the move from 
Blouses into Toys. 

Cupid was an errand-boy, employed to 
run with messages from one department 
to another; but, though in Toyland there 
were some dolls larger, there were none 
more beautiful than he. His real name 
happened to be Billy Slate, but he re- 
joiced in several others more appropriate, 
such as “ Bud,” “ Christmas Card,” and 
“Valentine.” That of “ Cupid ” was add- 
ed to the list by Miss Child, who had more 
scientific, mythological knowledge of the 
youth in question than any one else at the 
Hands perhaps, though most of the others 
could boast a more intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with him in modern life. 

Billy, alias “ Bud,” et cetera, was a per- 
manent fixture at Peter Rolls’s, having been 
in his present position for some time and 
possessing no ambition to better it, though 
he had reached the mature age of “ twelve, 


But soon. 
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going on thirteen.” He had resisted the» 
blandishments of all the prettiest girls in 
the store, but for some reason fell a victim 
to Miss Child at first sight; perhaps be- 
cause she was English (his parents came 
from Manchester), or perhaps because she 
treated him, not like a little boy, but like 
a man and an equal. He adored her, 
promptly and passionately, and she re- 
sponded, out of which arose a situation. 

Cupid sometimes received presents of 
violets or Malmaison pinks from admir- 
ing customers, gifts which he spurned with 
the weary scorn of a matinée idol for love- 
letters, but had been willing to barter for 
sums varying from one cent to five, ac- 
cording to the freshness of the flowers. 
When Win drifted into his life, however, 
all tribute which Cupid received was laid 
upon her altar. He would take no money 
—her smiling thanks were worth more to 
him than the brightest copper coins from 
others—and an offer of candy was politely 
but firmly refused. 

“ Pooh! Miss Child, I can get all of that 
stuff I want, on my face, off the girls in 
the candy dep,” he explained with a blasé 
air. “You keep it for you and your 
friends, and I'll get you more. I’m tired 
of sweet things myself.” 

And from that time on Win’s attenu- 
ated meals were eked out by Cupid’s pres- 
entation chocolates and marshmallows. 
Of the latter—a novelty to her—she and 
Sadie were very fond. They seemed 
nourishing, too, or, at all events, “ filling,” 
and came in handy when you had allotted 
yourself only five cents for luncheon. As 
soon as Cupid learned his loved one’s 
penchant for marshmallows he contrived 
to produce a few each day, even if he had 
to “nick” them when the “ candy girls ” 
weren’t looking. 

The morning of Christmas Eve (the 
day which, Win knew, would decide her 
fate at the Hands) Cupid appeared with a 
whole box of her favorites instead of the 
five or six crushed white shapes he gen- 
erally offered in a torn bit of clean paper. 

“Why, Cupid, how did you come by 
this gorgeousness?” asked Win, who had 
half a minute to spare in the luncheon 
lull. 

“ Don’t you worry and get a wrinkle, 
kid,” replied the youth, who had permis- 
sion to apply any pet name he pleased. 
“ The stuff’s mine, all right. And now it’s 
yours. Unless you think I sneaked it. 
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Then you can chuck it away, box and all. 
See?” 

“ Of course I don’t think you sneaked 
it. You wouldn’t do such a thing. But— 
ought I to take it? That’s the question.” 

“It’s foolish question 786245,” quoted 
Cupid with his weariest sneer. “I’m the 
guy what put the nut in cokernut! I guess 
there’ll be more where this come from in 
the sweet by and by.” 

Win eyed him anxiously. Now where 
had she heard that quotation about the 
“foolish question”? Why, it was a 
slang phrase of Mr. Logan’s. He had 
used it only that morning, about half an 
hour earlier, in gay, bantering conversa- 
tion with Miss Leavitt. He “ blew in,” 
as he called it, nearly every day now to 
buy something more for his “ little sister’s 
Christmas tree,” something that he had 
forgotten yesterday, or to inquire earnest- 
ly after the sale of a mechanical frog, 
which he claimed as his own invention and 
patent. He had never succeeded in get- 
ting Win to serve him, but he was as free 
to look at her as a cat is free to look at a 
king. 

Apart, however, from telling glances 
which Miss Child never seemed to see, 
Mr. Logan appeared quite satisfied with 
the attentions of Miss Leavitt or Sadie 
Kirk, who had waited upon him once or 
twice when Lily was not available. 

Suddenly an idea flashed into Winifred’s 
head. 

“ Did a man give you this box for me?” 
she inquired. 

“ Ain’t I man enough?” Cupid tried 
bluff to hide a flush that mounted to his 
yellow curls. 


“ Answer me. You must.” 


“ Ain’t you some chicken to go on ask- 
in’ silly questions about a good thing? 
You just take it, kid, and be thankful.” 


“T can’t, Cupid. I thought you liked 
me.” 

“ You bet I do, sweetie.” 

“Then you wouldn’t want to cheat me 
about such a thing, would you? I’m fond 
of you, Cupid, and we’re friends, so I can 
accept presents from you. But I don’t 
take them from strange men, and I should 
hate to feel you cared little enough for 
me to play such a joke. It would get me 
misunderstood.” 

Flattered by this appeal to and accept- 
ance of his manhood, Cupid confessed. 

“ Well, don’t have the nasty old stuff, 
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then,” said he. “I thought I was doin’ 
you a good turn. Thought gells liked 
strange men makin’ ’em presents. The 
feller said ’twould be good business for 
you as well as me. And he tipped me fifty 
cents to pass you on the box. Suppose I 
must hand it back to him now.” 

“ Do, Cupid dear,” urged Win. “ But 
you sha’n’t lose by that. I know you 
meant no harm, and I'll give you fifty 
cents myself when I get my pay.” 

“What kind of a jay do you take me 
for?” snorted Cupid. ‘“ Men don’t accept 
no lucre from:ladies where J live. I'll go 
chuck the guy back his marshmallers and 
his dirty money, since you put it that way, 
my baby doll.” 

“Where is he? Waiting for you some- 
where to hear the news?” 

Cupid tossed his curls in the. direction 
of the moving staircase, which in Toyland 
was known as the “ Osculator.” A bored- 
looking youth was stationed officially at 
the top in order to catch any ascending 
lady who might threaten to fall; but as 
only the oldest and frailest ever did so, 
his bored expression had become chronic. 

“ Chap’s down at the foot o’ that,” con- 
fessed the boy. . “ But say, won’t you just 
look and see if there’s a note under the 
cover? Maybe he’s slipped in a Christ- 
mas gift of a hundred-dollar bill or a dia- 
mond tiarey.” 

“T’ve no curiosity,” said Win. 
may tell your friend that, and—” 

“Oh, J know!: Tell him he’d darned 
better not try the same snap again.” 

“ Yes,” laughed Win. “ Exactly.” 

Cupid darted away with the box, stri- 
ding down the “ osculator ” as it came roll- 
ing up, a feat forbidden. But the boy was a 
law unto himself and was seldom scolded. 

When he had gone Win wished that she 
had thought to ask how the man had 
found out her liking for marshmallows. 
But perhaps he had invited a suggestion 
from Cupid. Or the marshmallows might 
be a coincidence. 

‘She did not for an instant doubt that 
the would-be giver was Mr. Logan, and 
she half hoped there was a note inside the 
box, in order that he might feel the morti- 
fication of getting it back unopened. She 
hoped, also, that the disappointment might 
be a lesson which Mr. Logan would take 
to heart, and—unless he were prepared to 
transfer his attentions to Miss Leavitt or 
some one else equally ready to receive 
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them—that he would not again invade the 
busy land of toys. 

An hour later, however, he returned and 
loitered about, ostentatiously waiting until 
Miss Leavitt should be free to serve him. 
Win was showing dolls to a fussy woman 
who could not be satisfied with the most 
beguiling porcelain or waxen smile. At 
last, having looked at several dozens, she 
flounced away, announcing that she would 
go to Bimgel’s. This threat, being uttered 
in a voice intentionally shrill, was over- 
heard by the hovering floor-walker, Mr. 
Tobias. 

He had never yet had occasion to scold 
No. 2884; and, as a matter of fact, had 
noted her as a “ lively proposition.” He 
had seen that, if 2884 had a few minutes 
to spare, she usually occupied them, not in 
polishing her nails or talking about last 
night’s dance, as not a few of the girls did, 
but in “ looking over stock,” peeping into 
boxes, and peering into the background of 
shelves in order to see for herself what was 
available without having to question sales- 
people who had been longer in the depart- 
ment than she. 

This was the sure sign of a “ winner ”; 


and besides, 2884 had the right way with 


customers. She kept her temper, even 
with the most irritating “lemons.” Her 
charming enthusiasm: about the toys and 
her knowlece of their mechanism (when 
they had any) often hypnotized customers 
into buying expensive things they had not 
intended to take. With remarkable quick- 
ness she had picked up slang danger sig- 
nals by which one “ assistant ” can warn 
another of impending trouble. 

She understood the warning cry or 
“ishra ankra” for a “ crank,” and could 
give the pencil taps telegraphing from 
counter to counter that a notorious “ pill ” 
or an “ I’ll-come-back-again ” was bearing 
down on the department. She seemed to 
know by instinct when she could offer to 
send a toy C. O. D. for a stranger without 
fear of “cold pig ”’—having the thing re- 
turned unpaid——and she could give enough 
of her own vitality to a tired woman to 
make her want to buy. 

All these virtues Mr. Tobias had dis- 
cerned in 2884, and with such heart as he 
had, he admired her. He intended, if she 
went on as she had begun, to “set the 
good word going” which would reach 
those “at the top.” But now, at a mo- 
ment when he happened through acute in- 
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digestion to be in a particularly fretful 
mood, he believed that he had found out 
the “ bright girl ” in a grave fault. 

It was too late to inveigle the lost client 
back, but while Win was hastily replacing 
dolls in boxes before taking another cus- 
tomer, Mr. Tobias pounced. “ Why did 
you let that lady go without showing her 
any of our best dolls?” he inquired, an- 
gling for guilt in her soul’s depths with a 
fish-hook glare. 

“TI showed her everything of the price 
she wanted, and even some a little higher,” 
2884 excused herself. 

“What about the doll you all call 
‘Little Sister’?” Tobias threw out the 
question as if it were.a lasso. “I hear 
you’ve said that you won’t part with that 
one if you can help it.” 

Win grew pink, though she firmly gave 
him back look for look. Little Sister 
was her favorite doll, and it was an open 
secret that Miss Child didn’t wish to sell 
it unless she could be sure of finding it a 
suitable and happy home. In fact, she 
hated the thought of a sale. Many Teddy 
bears and other interesting personalities 
she had learned to like and to miss when 
they went the way of all good Teddy ani- 
mals; but Little Sister she loved, and to 
barter that adorable sunny head, those 
laughing brown eyes and dimples for 
money seemed almost as bad as the 
auctioning of a child in the slave-market. 
If she had had twenty dollars to play with 
she would have bought the doll for her- 
self. As it was, she had to plead guilty to 
Mr. Tobias’s charge. 

She changed her look of self-defense to 
one more deprecating, yet half mischievous; 
not the look of a scolded girl to an ac- 
cusing floor-walker, but that of charming 
young womanhood to man. 

“ I’m so sorry,” she said. “I didn’t for- 
get; but I felt sure that lady wouldn’t 
spend twenty dollars for a doll. And I 
know I can find a better—I mean, I know 
I can get some one to buy it.” 

“T'll buy it,” said Mr. Logan, stepping 
up. 
This time he had safely caught his 
tantalizing rainbow trout, which had not a 
chance even to wriggle. There was 2884 
without an excuse in the shape of another 
customer, and there was Tobias, with 
whom, on the strength of the alleged “ in- 
vention,” Mr. Jim Logan had already 
scraped acquaintance. 
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The eyes of the girl and the man met. 
Logan saw that Miss Child had already 
guessed what he meant to do, or that she 
thought she had. But he believed that he 
had a card up his sleeve whose presence 
even her sharp wit had not detected. He 
looked forward joyously to the scene about 
to begin. 

“ Get the doll I spoke of and show it to 
this gentleman,” commanded Mr. Tobias, 
lingering to see that he was obeyed, for 
there was that in the flushed face of 2884 
which told him she was capable of a trick. 

Little Sister lived in a large, open-front- 
ed box lined with blue silk and fluffy lace 
in a desirable but not too conspicuous 
(Win had seen to that!) corner of a shelf 
devoted entirely to dollhood. There she 
stood now, the sweet, smiling child, the 
image of the ideal two-year-old baby which 
every girl would like to have for her own 
“when I’m married.” 

In reaching up her hands to take down 
the box Win hesitated. Next but one was 
another doll, not unlike Little Sister to the 
casual eye, especially the casual eye of a 
mere man. Its dress was also white; its 
hair was of much the same gold, though 


not quite so radiant; its eyes were as 
brown, if more beady; and it was larger, 
more elaborately gowned, therefore more 


expensive. If Mr. Tobias recognized the 
difference, would he not praise rather than 
blame the saleswoman, since instructions 
were to force high-priced articles on cus- 
tomers whenever possible? 

Win darted a cornerwise glance at To- 
bias to see if he were suspiciously watching 
her. He was, with the expression of a 
cloud about to emit a flash of forked light- 
ning. Little Sister must be sacrificed! 

Just then, as Win reluctantly placed the 
box on the counter for Logan’s twinkling 
inspection, Cupid went by on one of the 
endless errands which, as he said, “ kept 
him jerking up and down all day like a 
churn.” He knew Little Sister, for had 
not his beloved “ Kid ” ruffled his feelings 
by remarking on a likeness between her 
pet doll and himself? Infra dig as was 
the comparison, he had forgiven it when 
the Kid explained her affection for the 
type. Now that Fresh Guy who had near- 
ly “ got him disliked ” for fifty cents was 
going to buy the doll! 

Cupid “ spotted ” the trick at once and 
saw its cleverness. 

The boy “ made big eyes” at Win as 
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he stumped past, and wondered whether 
she “ was fly enough to catch on ” to what 
he wanted them to say. 

She was not. At that moment, when 
she found herself outwitted by Logan, 
Cupid’s big hazel eyes and yellow head 
seemed irrelevant. 

“The price is twenty dollars,” she an- 
nounced mechanically. These were the 
first words she had uttered to Logan since 
passing him on to Miss Leavitt the day of 
his first appearance in Toyland. 

“ That’s all right,” said her smiling cus- 
tomer. “ Rather cheap for such a hand- 
some doll, isn’t it? I think the young 
person I intend to give it to will be pleased, 
don’t you?” 

“T can’t say, I’m sure,” returned Miss 
Child with aggravating primness, her eyes 
cast down. 

“ Why, you might give me your advice!” 

The glare of Mr. Tobias was turned 
upon her again, like a two-dollar electric 
torch. 

“It’s quite one of our prettiest dolls,” 
she admitted under the search-light. 

“ Good! I’m glad you think so. Well, 
here’s the money, all in small bills, I’m 
afraid. Would you mind just counting it 
over? I’ve got on my gloves.” 

She had to take the money from him, 
which gave him a chance to touch her 
hand, and he made the most of it. If Mr. 
Tobias saw what was going on, he ignored 
it tactfully, for the great thing was to keep 
a good customer at any price. If the price 
were a flirtation, why all the better for the 
girl, provided the man were chump enough 
to give her a good restaurant dinner now 
and then. Peter Rolls had to think of his 
dividends, since he and his manager were 
not in business for their health, and to 
make them satisfactory salefolk had to be 
got cheap. It was “up to” the giris to 
take care of themselves. What they did 
out of business hours Peter Rolls and Mr. 
Tobias did not care, and didn’t want to 
know. 

No. 2884 required the address, which 
Mr. Logan seemed eager to give. 

“ Write clearly, please,” he gaily com- 
manded. “ Miss—Winifred—Child. And 
now the number of the house. I know it 
as well as my own.” 

“T can’t accept this,” she said, not 
taken by surprise, because she had been 
sure all along of what he meant. Only it 
came as a slight shock that he should have 
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found out her whole name and the ‘street 

and house where she lived. 

.  “ But see here,” argued Logan, still in 
the low tone to which both voices had 

fallen, “I bought the doll for you when I 

heard you liked it. Why not? No harm 

in taking a doll from a friend.” 

“ You’re not a friend,” she broke in. 

“T want to be. What will that floor- 
walker chap say if Little Sister is thrown 
back on Peter Rolls’s hands? It might 
get you into trouble.” 

“T can’t help that,” Win was beginning 
desperately, when Earl Usher came hurry- 
ing up from the other end of the depart- 
ment, where he had been selling automatic 
toy pistols. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Child,” 
bruskly, “ but that doll is sold. I ought 
to have marked it, but forgot. My fault. 
While you was away to lunch it happened. 
The purchaser is going to look in to-night, 
between six and six-thirty, to pay and take 
the parcel away.” habe 

Mr. Tobias, hearing this announcement, 
came bustling into closer ear-shot again. 

“ Very remiss—very remiss not to have 
marked the doll as sold,” he sputtered. 
“T don’t think we can let the deal stand. 
This gentleman has offered to purchase in 
good faith, and here’s his money. Your 
customer may as like as not go back on 
the bargain.” 

“He won’t,” said Ursus firmly. “ It’s 
a man. He’s often here doing business. 
He’ll be awful mad, and we’ll lose him cer- 
tain sure if we throw him down like that. 
I'll be responsible.” 

“You!” sneered Tobias, impressed 
nevertheless. “ Why, you ain’t more than 
a ten-dollar man, if you’re that. This doll 
costs twenty dollars.” 

“T know; and I don’t pretend to have 
saved up a million. But this mix-up is 
my fault, and the man was my customer, 
so I ought to stand the racket. Look 
here,” and he proudly drew forth from 
some inner pocket on his enormous chest 
a handsome gold watch destitute of a 
chain. 

“ Presentation,” he announced. “ You 
can see my name and the date. I’ve hocked 
this more’n once and got forty. Will you 
keep it till my customer turns up?” 

“ No,” returned Tobias magnanimously. 
“Tf you’re so sure of your man, I guess 
it’s all right, and the sale Il have to stand. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Logan. But you see how it 
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is. Can’t one of our young ladies show 
you something else?” 

“ No, thank you, not to-day,” said Lo- 
gan, his long, sallow face red and the 
twinkle gone out of his eyes. “It was 
Little Sister or nothing for me.” 

But, though he gathered up his mass of 
greenbacks and stalked away with his 
smart hat on the back of his incredibly 
sleek head, Tobias was not greatly worried. 
The young swell was sweet on Child, and 
wasn’t above a flirtation with red-haired 
Leavitt, at the same time he was trying 
to spoon the English girl. He would come 
back, and soon—no fear!—to see how his 
invention was going. 

“Lordy! but that was a big bluff I put 
up!” sighed Earl Usher to Cupid, as he 
slid his watch into the little boy’s hand. 
“If Tobias had taken me, I’d ’a’ bin up 
a tree! Sure you can get off, sonny?” 

“ Dead sure, for they’ll be sendin’ me 
out. They always do. I'll manage the 
biz for you.” 

“Good Bud! You get a quarter for 
yourself, see?—for puttin’ me onto the job 
in time.” 

Mr. Tobias happened to be at a distance 
when Usher’s customer came in and_ paid. 
But when the floor-walker inquired, at six- 
thirty — characteristically remembering a 
small detail in the terrible Christmas rush 
—the transaction had been completed and 
Little Sister was gone. Even Win had not 
seen the purchaser. Ursus had come in a 
hurry, his client’s twenty dollars in hand, 
and had taken away the box that con- 
tained the doll. There had not even been 
time to ask if the man who had bought it 
looked kind and rich; but Win was too 
thankful to have been saved from her 
“ scrape ” with Logan to care passionately, 
after all, for Little Sister’s fate. 


That night, a few minutes before ten 
o’clock, the employees of the various sec- 
tions were lined up (men in one aisle, girls 
in another) to receive their pay-envelopes, 
and, in most cases where the “ holiday 
extras’ were concerned, their dismissals. 
Just in front of Winifred Child was Sadie 
Kirk, and Win knew that for her friend it 
was a question almost as important as that 
of life and death whether she were to stay 
or go. 

After holiday time it was dreadfully 
difficult to get work, she not being the stuff 
of which stewardesses are made, and Sadie 
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had more pluck than physical strength. 
Never had she entirely recovered “ tone ” 
after that attack of grip which had lost 
her a good position, and the strenuous 
work during these weeks at Peter Rolls’s 
had pulled her down. If she were to be 
“ out of a job” things would be very bad 
for her; yet, as she moved up slowly, step 
by step, to the desk of destiny, she was 
reading a novel, calmly straining her eyes 
in the trying light. Over her shoulder 
Win could see the name of the book— 
“Leslie Norwood’s Wife.” Page after 
page Sadie turned, not with a nervous 
flutter, but with the regularity which 
meant concentration. She was bent on 
finding out what happened to Leslie Nor- 
wood’s wife before the moment came to 
find out what was about to happen to 
Sadie Kirk. 

She was near the end now. But was 
she near enough? Win began, in. her 
nervous fatigue and anxiety on her own 
account, to wager with herself as to 
whether Sadie would finish that book be- 
fore her turn came to take the fateful en- 
velope. Would she? Would she not? 
“T bet she will/” Win thought. “If she 
does, it’ll mean luck for us both!” 

And she did. Just as the girl ahead of 
Sadie clasped her pay-@nvelope with a 
slightly trembling hand Sadie read the last 
word on the last page, shut the volume, 
and tucked it under her arm. Then she 
took her envelope and gave place to Win. 

They were among the few lucky ones 
out of the extra two thousand. Most of 
the others received with their pay little 
printed slips signed “ Peter Rolls,” an- 
nouncing that it was “necessary to re- 
adjust our force down to the normal at 
this time.” Those dismissed were politely 
informed that their record was on file. 
Should vacancies occur, where they might 
be placed in future, they would be “ noti- 
fied to that effect.” Meanwhile they were 
thanked for loyal service. And—that was 
the end of them as far as Peter Rolls was 
concerned. 

He still had use, however, for Winifred 
Child, Sadie Kirk, Earl Usher, and two or 
three other “live” workers in Toyland. 
They compared notes joyously; but de- 
spite her sense of relief, Win’s heart was 
heavy for those left out in the cold. The 
girls who were disappointed hurried away 
in silence, but many of the men whom No. 
2884 had not thought of as friends, scarce- 


ly as acquaintances, came up to say good- 
by. They held out their hands and re- 
marked that they were “glad to have 
known her.” 

Some of her ways and some of her say- 
ings were pretty good, they guessed, and 
they wouldn’t forget her, although they 
didn’t suppose that they’d ever meet 
again. Suddenly Win realized that they 
had been kind and pleasant, so far as it 
had lain in their power, and she, staying 
on, would miss the faces that were gone. 
She choked a little over these men’s ap- 
preciation of the difference between her 
“ways” and those of some other girls, 
and was half ashamed that it should sur- 
prise her. 

“T expect I'll have to take to the sea 
again,” sighed the ex-steward. “I wanted 
a little more time on land, but it ain’t to 
be. Don’t forget, you and your friend 
Sadie, that I can get you jobs on one of 
the big greyhounds.” 

“What a Christmas eve!” Win said to 
herself aloud, as she almost fell into her 
room at eleven thirty. “In half an hour 
more it will be Christmas, and I don’t sup- 
pose there’s one soul with a thought for 
me in all Europe or America!” 

But on the ugly red cover (warranted 
not to betray dirt) of the rickety bed were 
two parcels—a big box and a little one. 
Somebody must have been thinking of 
her, after all! 

Revived, she cut the strings on both 
boxes and opened the little one first, on 
the childlike principle of “ saving the best 
thing for the last.” 

“ Lilies of the valley! Why, how love- 
ly! Who could have sent them?” There 
was .no name, and a question asked itself 
in Win’s mind that spoiled all her pleasure 
—but only for a moment. She unwrapped 
the big box, and on the cover (which 
looked curiously familiar) she read, evi- 
dently scrawled in furious haste, with 
pencil, “ From Ursus to Lygia, with re- 
spectful regards and wishes for a merry 
Christmas. Also please accept lilies.” 

(Miss Leavitt had testified her admira- 
tion for the blond giant by sending him a 
box of her name-flowers, bought with some 
of the “ change” Mr. Logan had told her 
to keep. The admired one had promptly 
“ passed them on.” But Win did not know 
this, and he didn’t see why she ever should. 
Anyhow, flowers were flowers! ) 

The girl was so pleased to know that 
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the lilies came from Ursus, not another, 
that she could almost have kissed them— 
but not quite. Then, in her relief, she 
lifted the cover of the large box and gave 
a cry which was not unlike a sob. There, 
in silk and lace, with eyes closed and smi- 
ling lips, lay Little Sister. 

“Oh, his watch—his _presentation- 
watch!” she gurgled. And sitting on the 
bed, with the great doll in her arms, she 
let fall on the unresponsive head a few 
tears of grief and gratitude. 

She understood everything now, even the 
“ big bluff.” 


What had been or had not been in Miss 
Leavitt’s pay-envelope Win did not know 
until the morning after Christmas, that 
strangest Christmas of her life, which she 
spent resting quietly in bed. Returning 
next day to Toyland, where everything 
looked half asleep in the early gloom, she 
saw the glitter of red hair. 

“ Hello!” said Miss Leavitt. “ Here 
we are again! Did you have a merry—” 

She stopped short, her eyes fastened on 
a tiny spray of pearly bells half hidden in 
the folds of the other’s black silk blouse. 
For an instant she forgot what she had 
- meant to say, gasped slightly, closed her 
lips, opened them as if to speak, shut her 
teeth together with a snap, swallowed 
heavily, and went on where she had broken 
off—“ Christmas?” 

Win thanked her, said “ Yes,” and 
asked politely how Miss Leavitt had spent 
her holiday. This gave the girl with red 
hair time to control the temper which ac- 
companied it. But if, in that brief in- 
terval of uncertainty, she had burst out 
with the fierce insult which burned her 
tongue, never again could she have ven- 
tured to claim friendship with Winifred 
Child. And if she had lost her right to 
claim it, all the future might have been 
different for one of them. 


CHAPTER XIX 
“ yes ” TO ANYTHING 


At last it was July, and New York felt 
like a vast hermetically sealed Turkish 
bath into which all were free to enter, but 
once in, must remain, as there were no 
exits and no closing hours. Most of the 
people you read about in the Sunday sup- 
plements (except those who commit mur- 
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ders and such things) had escaped to the 
sea or mountains before the Turkish bath 
opened for the summer. But there is never 
anything in Sunday supplements about the 
assistants in department-stores, for they 
are fashionable only in restricted districts, 
and they do not commit murders and such 
things, though they might occasionally en- 
joy doing so. 

It had been, said the newspapers, an 
exceptionally gay winter and spring. Sel- 
dom had there been so many beautiful and 
important débutantes. Lovely girls and 
admiring men had decorated each page of 
the calendar, like rose petals. There had 
been cup races for automobiles and foot- 


‘ball and baseball matches for men and 


girls and other matches less noisy, but al- 
most as emotional. There had been din- 
ners and balls, first nights at the opera, 
Washington’s Birthday week-end house- 
parties in the Adirondacks, and Easter 
church parades for those who had not 
gone abroad or to Florida. Among those 
who chose Florida (there had been a great 
deal about this in the Sunday supple- 
ments) were Miss Rolls and her brother. 
Ena had collapsed under an alleged attack 
of grip after Lord Raygan went away and 
his engagement with Portia (alias “ Pob- 
bles”) Gregory+—the rich Miss Gregory— 
was announced. Some people were mean 
enough to say that it was not grip but 
grief which laid Ena low in the height of 
the season; and if there was anything in 
this gossip, the grief would have been 
eater had Miss Rolls known that she 
erself was (indirectly) responsible for the 
happy ending of Raygan’s romance. 

A letter written by Lady Eileen while 
at Sea Gull Manor to her cousin Pobbles 
had (so Pobbles confessed later) suddenly 
opened the lady’s eyes to her own true 
feelings. She began to wonder if Rags 
had loved her “for herself,” after all. 
And, anyhow, she didn’t want a girl like 
Ena Rolls to get him. So she met the 
ship on which Lady Raygan, Rags, and 
Eileen returned to Ireland in order to 
“make a dead set” at the man she had 
once discarded. An engagement was the 
consequence, and in the first letter Rags 
wrote to thank his kind host and hostess 
on Long Island he asked for congratula- 
tions. 

It was the same day that Ena began to 
sneeze so dismally that the only place for 
her was bed. And when she could leave 
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its seclusion the next only place was Palm 
Beach. She said she would die unless she 
could go to Palm Beach, so Mother took 
her, and Peter took them both, not to 
speak of Ena’s maid. 

He did not wish to play courier. To 
turn his back on New York interfered 
seriously with his plans and half plans 
and hopes and half hopes. But Father 
would not go, and Mother and Ena could 
not without a man. Peter was the only 
one available at the moment, and it was 
April when Ena felt well enough to face 
the North again. By this time the news 
of her engagement to the Marchese di 
Rivoli had been copied from all the princi- 
pal papers into the little papers, and even 
the most confirmed cats must be acknowl- 
edging far and near that to lose an earl 
and gain a marquis is a step up in life. 

It was, of course, not ideal that the 
Marchese di Rivoli had no remaining fam- 
ily estates of which his fiancée could talk, 
and there were creatures ready to swear 
not only that he had come to Palm Beach 
to pick up an heiress, but that the penni- 
less princess who introduced him to Miss 
Rolls had received a commission. Still 
there are always family estates in the 


market, and where a coronet is there is 
gossip also. Only the cat tribe start or 
believe it, and even cats purr to a mar- 
chesa, lest they may want to visit Italy 
next year. 

In the Turkish bath which was New 
York that July Peter Rolls’s department- 


store was one of the hot rooms. Miss 
Rolls did not come over from Long Island 
to choose her trousseau there, as a badly 
informed newspaper announced that she 
would do. She went to London and Paris 
instead, because it was cooler as well as 
smarter to put the Atlantic between her 
and “ New York with the lid off.” She 
ran over with the divorced Italian princess 
who had made her acquainted with the 
Marchese di Rivoli, and Mother and Peter 
were released. 

No doubt other big stores were as hot 
or hotter than Peter Rolls’s that July; 
but it seemed to Winifred Child that the 
Tropic of Cancer might have breezes which 
the Hands missed. Those of the sales- 
people who did not look as if at any mo- 
ment their eyes might come out and all 
their veins burst were living advertise- 
ments for Somebody’s Anti-Anemia Mix- 
ture before the mixture was taken. 
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Win was of the latter type, 
become so pale and thin that 
compared her to a celery stalk. i 
self had, according to her own cri 
“ shrunk and faded in the wash,” but the 
two girls had now few chances of “ pass 
ing remarks ” on each other’s appearance, 
for, though Sadie was still in Toys, Win 
had been put into Mantles. 

This in itself was a solution of the Meg- 
gison mystery. The girl’s “ cheek” had 
frightened the would-be “dog” and re- 
minded him that a model superintendent 
must never lose a born saleswoman. But 
he had not sent for Win again, and Gloves 
were not for such as she. 

Sadie, having “sauced” her landlady, 
found it wise to change her quarters. She 
had taken a room in an apartment-house 
two blocks removed from her former home, 
and Win, not being able to afford a “ flit,” 
remained at the old address. At first, 
when her pay was increased by two dol- 
lars a week, she had intended to save and 
follow Sadie. One had, however, to live 
mostly on ice-cream soda in the hot 
weather, which.cost money. Besides, even . 
had she possessed the dollars, she lacked 
energy of late. It was easier to keep on 
doing what one had done than do anything 
new. And, in any case, nothing that one 
did seemed to matter. 

As for the lion-tamer, Peter Rolls’s shop 
saw him no more. He had “ got his nerve 
back” and had returned to lion-taming, 
not because the old life drew him irre- 
sistibly, but because there was far more 
money in dominating real lions than in 
selling Teddy ones. 

In the birth of Earl Usher’s adoring love 
for Win the demise of the animal who had 
“ died on him ” was forgotten. ‘“ Nerve ” 
and courage and love and the desire to 
conquer were one in his heart. When a 
“good summer job at Coney” came his 
way, through an old friend in the “ show 
business,” he took it. 

Reluctant as he was to leave Peter 
Rolls, which meant leaving “ his girl,” a 
change of position offered the only hope 
of obtaining her in the end. And despite 
every discouragement from his Lygia, 
Ursus did secretly cherish this hope. As 
she no longer lived in Toyland when he 
went, the wrench of parting was not what 
it would have been to leave her at the 
mercy of any man who could afford to buy 
a doll. There was no excuse for men to 
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“ butt into ’* Mantles, unless accompanied 
by female belongings, and thus accom- 
nied, their sting was gone. 

At Coney Island Ursus was earning 
thirty dollars a week instead of ten, and 
was encouraged by crowds of admiring 
girls (who watched his performance and 
bought his photographs) to consider him- 
self exceedingly eligible on that income. 
Many indeed made it plain to him that he 
would have been worth taking for his face, 
his muscles, and his spangled tights alone. 

Sometimes on Sundays Sadie Kirk per- 
suaded Win to “ go to Coney for a blow.” 
The crowd on the boats was alarming and 
on the beach when you got there, but the 
air was splendid, and poor Ursus beamed 
over his lions’ heads with pride and pleas- 
ure. These few excursions, however, had 
been Winifred’s only outings, except a play 
or two seen from a gallery, since she came 
to make her fortune in America; and as 
each day the heat pressed more heavily 
upon her with its leaden weight, she felt 
that she would collapse and “ do something 
stupid” if she could not have a change. 
Anything—anything at all that was differ- 
ent and would break the monotony! 

Lily Leavitt, who was in the Mantles, 


too, had never ceased to be friendly, and 
had often invited Win to go out with her 
in the long summer evenings, but always 
in vain, month after month, until one day 
in mid-July, when the heat-wave had 


surged to its record height. It just 
chanced —if there be such a thing as 
chance—to happen on the day when the 
girl’s craving for a change had become an 
obsession, almost an illness. 

It was a little past noon, and the seniors 
in Mantles had gone out to lunch. They 
were rather by way of being aristocrats, 
these seniors, for the Mantle department, 
Jewelry, and some others worked “on 
commission.” Salaries were no larger than 
elsewhere, but a handsome percentage was 
paid on sales; and those tigers and tigresses 
who were strong and ferocious enough to 
grab meat from under their weaker com- 
rades’ noses did extremely well. The 
Mantles girls who had gone out were cham- 
pion tigresses. They could afford to eat 
at something like real restaurants, and as 
there was nothing worth rushing back for, 
they would not return until the last mo- 
ment. 

Lily Leavitt, who was qualifying as a 
tigress, had just snatched a sale which 
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ought to have been Win’s, but that did 
not count in their private relations. It 
was business, and Win was “ welcome to 
play the same game ”— if she could. Only, 
there was no danger that she would. Win 
was not of the stuff from which tigresses 
are made, and was incapable of seizing for 
herself anything—be it a seat in the sub- 
way or the chance to sell a mantle—which 
some other human creature was striving 
to get. 

Win bore Lily no grudge for having 
“bagged” her customer and gained in 
three minutes three dollars which should 
rightfully have found their way to her 
purse. She listened without resentment to 
the description of a hat which Lil intended 
to buy with the money—a “ sticker” it 
had proved in Hats, and was now marked 
down to half price. Lil had had an eye 
on it for some time, and would, of course, 
get it “ ten per ” off. 

“T bought me a sweet party dress last 
week—a bargain,” Miss Leavitt went on, 
seeing that Win had no intention of “ slang- 
ing” her for what she had just done. “ It 
came outta commission on that green 
chiffon evening cloak and that white yacht- 
in’ I snapped off Kit Vance when she was 
day-dreamin’ and let me catch onto her 
customer like you done just now. Things 
is down to no price this hot weather. It’s 
an ill wind blows no one good, and now is 
us guyls’ time to get a bit of our own. 
P. R. always manages to make his hay, 
rain or shine. And even with our ten per 
off, it’s forty per profit for him. When 
you think there’s two thousand folks 
forced to buy on the premises, you savvy 
what he squeezes outta us! If we do pick 
up a bargain, it’s a rare chance. I wonder 
you don’t hustle more’n you do and make 
enough com to buy yourself sumpin’ nice. 
Your sheryt-waists are the wuyst in the 
dep’, if you don’t mind my sayin’ so, and 
the guyls speak of it. Now if you had a 
party dress to doll up in, I could give you 
the time of your life to-night.” 

“ Could you?” echoed Win, more in the 
desire to turn Miss Leavitt’s attention 
from her “ shirt-waist ” to something else 
than because she wished to hear about the 
great opportunity. 

Miss Leavitt had offered her numerous 
opportunities of alleged entertainment, 
none of which, though glowingly described, 
had ever tempted her to acceptance. At 
first she had been afraid of Lily’s fruit 
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and chocolates and theater tickets, which, 
like the marshmallows, might have come 
from Mr. Logan. But for the last three or 
four months, since the two girls migrated 
together into Mantles, Logan had been 
conspicuously absent. Apparently he had 
not invented a cloak as well as a toy! 
Win no longer connected Lily Leavitt’s oc- 
casional invitations with him. Her re- 
fusals were prompted merely by a dis- 
inclination for Lil’s society out of business 
hours and the conviction that her friends 
would be no more congenial than herself. 
Winifred now, however, particularly wished 
to show her companion that she bore no 
animosity for the filched commission, 
therefore she became loquacious. 

“T don’t need to spend my hard-earned 
dollars on a party dress, as it happens,” 
she said. “I can save all my pennies for 
the hire of my typewriter, which is going 
to lead me from the Hands some day along 
the road to fortune. I’ve got the most 
gorgeous gown you can possibly imagine. 
I don’t believe Cinderella’s godmother 
could give her anything better. There’s 
only one trouble. I shall never be invited 


to a party good enough for it.” 


“T’ve invited you to as swell a party 
as there could be in little old New York,” 
boasted Miss Leavitt. “I ain’t foolin’. 
That’s straight. Honor bright, cross my 
heart.” 

“Oh, but you didn’t invite me. You 
said you would if I had a dress. You’ve 
got only my word for that,” Win reminded 
her. 

“T meant to invite you all the same, 
dress or no dress,” Lily confessed. “I'd 0’ 
lent you one. Have you really got some- 
thing swell? If you have, now’s your 
chance to show it off. It’s an artist gives 
this party. I sit to artists sometimes, 
Sundays, for my hair. I guess you offen 
seen it on covers o’ magazines. This artist 
friend o’ mine’s the best o’ the whole 
bunch.” 

“Man or woman?” 
know. 

She expected the answer to be “ man,” 
but Lily did not seem to hear. Her face 
looked dreamy. : 

“Tt’s the loveliest house where the 
party’ll be,” she said. “ ’Tain’t the artist’s 
own. It’s some relation’s that’s lent it for 
the summer while they’re away at the sea- 
shore. I bin there. It’s in the Fifties, just 
off Fift’ Av’noo. To-night it'll be cool as 
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snow, and everything ’ll be iced for supper. 
Iced consummay, chicken salad cold as the 
refrigerator, iced champagne cup flowin’ 
like water; ice-cream and strawb’ries, the 
big, sweet, red ones from up north, where 
they keep on growin’ all summer, and lilies 
and roses from the country to give away to 
us when we go home.” 

Win forgot the question that had not 
been answered. She seemed to see those 
strawberries and to smell the sweetness of 
roses and lilies in a house “as cool as 
snow.” 

“ Heavenly!” she sighed. “I didn’t re- 
member there were such things in the 
world!” 

“ Well, come with me to-night and re- 
mind yourself,” coaxed Miss Leavitt. 
“ You needn’t be afraid, because I said it 
was artists, to butt into some rowdy crowd. 
They'll be as quiet and refined as mice. 
They’re more your kind than mine, I 
guess.” 

“ But who invites me?” 
other bid for information. 

“My artist friend said I could bring 
any one I wanted to bring, and I want to 
bring you. I don’t just know who all ll be 
there, but I guess not many, and it’s a real 
swell house to see. You always refuse 
everything I ask you to, but I do think 
you might say yes this one time and show 
you’re not proud and stuck up. It ’d do 
you good!” 

“ I believe it would, and I’ll go!” cried 
Win. She was in the mood to say “ yes” 
to anything. 

“Hully gee! That’s the best thing’s 
happened to me since the measles!” ex- 
claimed Miss Leavitt jovially. “I'll call 
for you at your place half past nine this 
evening, so you can have a good rest be- 
fore you begin fixin’ yourself up.” 

“It’s an engagement,” said Win, with a 
kind of self-defiance. 

She had wished for a change—“ any- 
thing for a change,” and presto! her wish 
had been suddenly granted by fate. Rather 
spitefully granted, it would seem, because 
to go to a “ party ” with Lily Leavitt was 
the very last thing she would have chosen. 
And spitefully, also, as if to punish her 
own foolishness in wishing she accepted 
such goods as the gods had mischievously 
provided. 

“ You’ve said yes, and now you must 
stick to it,” she told herself in preparation 
for a wave of regret, but to her surprise 


Win made an- 
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the day wore on and the expected tide of 
repentance did not set in. 

The girl realized that she was looking 
forward, actually looking forward, to the 
evening. It would be like walking wide 
awake into the Hall of Dreams to put on a 
dress beautiful enough for a princess and 
eat ice-cream and big red strawberries in a 
house “ cool as snow ” instead of sitting in 
her hot bedroom practising on the hired 
typewriter or panting on her bed, dead to 
everything in the worid except a palm- 
leaf fan. 

When she had been a little girl, invited 
to children’s parties, it had not been of the 
slightest importance whether she liked the 
child or not. The party was the thing. 
Now history was repeating itself in her 
nature. The blank monotony of life and 
work had given back that childish eager- 
ness for fun, no matter whence it came. 
She did not care whose ice-cream and 
strawberries she was going to eat, provided 
she got them and they were good. Besides, 
it would be like finding an old, lost friend 
to look into her mirror (it was cracked and 
turned one’s complexion pale-green, with 
iridescent spots; but that was a detail) 
and see a bare-necked, white-armed girl in 
evening dress. 

There was a new way of doing the hair 
which Win had noticed on a smiling wax 
beauty in Peter Rolls’s Window-World and 
had dimly wished to try for herself. Only 
dimly, because if her hair were glossy and 
trim it suited those plain, ninety-eight-cent 
shirt-waists better than elaborate fashions 
affected by Lily Leavitt and one or two of 
the more successful tigresses who cheaply 
copied expensive customers. Now there 
was an incentiye for the experiment, and 
Win laughed at the eagerness with which 
she looked forward to the moment of ma- 
king it, laughed patronizingly, as she might 
have laughed at a child’s longing for 
Christmas. 

“ Anyhow, it’s something that I can 
laugh,” she thought, recalling, as she often 
did, her boast to Peter Rolls, Jr. “ And 
I haven’t cried yet!” 

She had not guessed how vividly the 
sight of the Moon dress and putting it on 
would bring Mr. Balm of Gilead to her 
mind. But as she stood gazing into the 
greenish glass, with her hair very success- 
fully done in the new way and the Moon 
gown shimmering night-blue and silver, it 
was as if Peter Rolls came and looked over 
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her shoulder, their eyes meeting in the 
mirror. 

Yes, she saw him for an instant as clear- 
ly as that. He was there. He was her 
friend, the nicest, most altogether delight- 
ful man she had ever seen; the one she 
knew best and needed most, though their 
actual acquaintanceship was but a few 
days old. The kind blue eyes were true 
and brave, and said: “I dare you not to 
believe in me, as I believe in you!” 

Then the vision (it had almost amounted 
to that) was gone like a broken bubble. 
Win felt physically sick, as if the one thing 
worth having in the world had been shown 
her for a second, then suddenly snatched 
away forever. 

The silver sheen and the faint, lingering 
perfume of that Nadine model gown had 
woven a magic carpet of moonbeams and 
transported her back to the mirrored 
room on the Monarchic for an instant. 
But it was only for an instant. Then the 
Columbus Avenue bedroom, with its win- 
dow open to the roar and rush of the “ L,” 
had her again and made the Moon dress 
and the Moon dress dreams seem ridicu- 
lously unsuited to life. 

Win touched a switch which shut off 


light from the one unshaded electric bulb 
hanging like a lambent pear over her head. 
Then, palm-leaf fan in hand, she sat down 
in the blue, summer darkness to await the 
coming of Miss Leavitt. 

For the first time she repented her 


promise to go out. Monotony was prefer- 
able to the party as she pictured it—a 
silly, giggling crowd of crude young people 
among whom she, the stranger, would be 
like a muted note on a cheap piano. Should 
she stay at home, after all, and tell Lily 
that the heat had made her too limp to 
stir? It would be quite true. But no. 
If she stayed she would not have the cour- 
age to undress for a long, long time. She 
would just sit there in the dark by the 
window in the Moon gown, its perfume 
surrounding her with the past, shutting 
her up, as it were, in the mirror room with 
Mr. Balm of Gilead who had never really 
existed. 

Yet, had he not? What had the eyes 
in the cracked glass said just now? Why 
shouldn’t she believe them instead of Ena 
Rolls’s dreadful hints? Why might not a 
sister, even with the best intentions, be 
mistaken about a brother? 

These were exactly the sort of questions 
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that were upsetting and altogether useless 
to ask oneself, and Win jumped up to turn 
on the electric light again. She would go 
with Lily Leavitt! 

Five minutes later a taxicab —a real, 
live, magnificent, unthinkably expensive 
taxicab—stopped and chortled in front of 
the apartment-house in which Mrs. Mc- 
Farrell’s flat was one of many. Heads 
flew out of windows, for the thing was un- 
believable, and among other heads was 
Win’s. 

Instinct cried that the chortling was for 
her. The balcony where the rubber plants 
had died and mummied themselves, being 
scarcely more than a foot wide, she was 
able to see a face crowned with red hair 
and white as a Pierrette’s in the lights of 
the street looking anxiously up from the 
cab window. Its expression implored the 
guest to hurry down, because each heart- 
throb meant not a drop of red blood, but 
several red cents. Win caught the message, 
and seizing the ancient though still re- 
spectable evening cloak which had spent 
months in a trunk with the “ New Moon,” 
she flew down-stairs. 

“ What an extravagant creature!” she 
gasped, breathless, when after a wasted 
sixty seconds at most the taxi was en 
route. 

“T had a present from a gentleman 
friend,” said Lily in a self-satisfied voice, 
adding hastily, in deference to Miss Child’s 
‘‘ stuck-up primness,” “a filopena present, 
to choose myself anything I liked with. I 
thought us bein’ in party dress, and you 
sort o’ tired out, a taxi ’d be just about the 
best thing goin’.” 

This reduced Win to the necessity for 
gratitude, and after months of the “L,” 
the subway, and the crosstown car, the 
girl could not help reveling in a taxi. She 
refused to be depressed by the gloomy 
spectacle of lower-class New York in the 
throes of a heat wave—pallid people hang- 
ing out of windows or standing at corners 
to be eased of their torture by the merciful 
spray from fire-hydrants; barefooted, half- 
naked children staring thirstily at soda- 
fountains in bright, hot drug-stores they 
could never hope to enter—every one limp, 
lethargic, glistening unhealthily with hor- 
rid moisture, all loathing themselves and 
indifferent to each other. Sometimes Win 
felt that these were her true brothers and 
sisters, the only ones who could under- 
stand, because they were the only ones who 
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really suffered; but to-night she dared not 
think of them. If she did, because of what 
they endured she could not enjoy the ice- 
cream and strawberries in the snow-cool- 
ness of the artist’s borrowed house. 

New York not being her own city, its 
different divisions lacked for her the mean- 
ing and importance they had for those at 
home; therefore she was disappointingly 
calm when Lil made the taxi stop in front 
of a house only three or four doors off 
Fifth Avenue. Miss Leavitt had the fare 
ready, with a small tip for the driver, and 
the two were out of the cab, standing in 
the street, before Win noticed a thing that 
struck her sharply and quickly as being 
very strange. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, “ we must have 
come to the wrong place. All these houses 
are shut. Their doors and windows are 
boarded up!” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CLOSED HOUSE 


“ Tr’s all right,” said Lily. “ Don’t you 
remember I told you the house was lent 
to my artist friend by the folks who own 
it and who’ve gone away for the summer 
to the seashore? The front door and win- 
dows were boarded up, I guess, like they 
always are, before the house was lent. My 
friend lives in the back part, and the care- 
taker looks after everything, but it’s awful 
nice. You needn’t be afraid you’re goin’ 
to waste your grand dress. Say, it’s some 
swell street, ain’t it?” 

Lil talked fast and slid an arm through 
Win’s in the thin silk kimono cloak, en- 
couraging her to mount the steps. But 
Win objected to being hustled. She paused 
to look up at the house front which—like 
all its neighbors except a big, lighted 
building at the corner, that had the air of 
being a club—had apparently been put to 
sleep for the summer months. 

The dark-brown facades were expres- 
sionless as the faces of mummies. Smooth 
boards had been neatly fitted into the win- 
dow-frames and made to cover front doors. 
There seemed at first glance to be no way 
in, but as Winifred slowly. ascended the 
steps of the fourth house from the corner 
she made out the lines of a little door cut 
in the boards which protected the big one. 
There was no handle to break the smooth, 
unpainted surface of wood —old, well- 
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seasoned wood which had evidently served 
the same purpose year after year — but 
there was a small, inconspicuous keyhole, 
and into this Miss Leavitt deftly fixed a 
key which she took from her hand-bag. 

“ My friend sent me this,” she explained, 
“to save us waiting, ‘cause there’s only 
one servant, and he might be busy. Say, 
this is real fun, ain’t it?” 

“ Tt’s—it’s quite like a sort of adven- 
ture,” Win answered. “I had no idea the 
house would be shut up, or—” 

“ Tt’ll make it all the cooler,” said Lily. 
She had got the little door open, and the 
space between it and the house door it 
protected could be seen in the street lights, 
like a miniature vestibule. “ Squeeze in 
and feel around till you find the electric 
bell,” she went on. “ Some one ’Il open the 
real door, and I can lock up behind us.” 

“Why lock up?” argued Win, hesita- 
ting. “ Aren’t there others coming?” 

“My, yes, unless they’re all here. But 
it wouldn’t do to leave a cover-up door 
like this standing open. If the police hap- 
pened along and saw, they’d think there 
was something wrong and make my friend 
a whole lot of bother.” 

Win saw the force of this explanation, 
and stooping to pass through the low 
aperture, found herself close to a preten- 
tiously carved portal. The electric bell 
revealed itself to groping fingers, and to 
her surprise a few seconds after she had 
touched it, without hearing a sound, the 
door opened. 

In the dimness of a hall or large vesti- 
bule the figure of a man loomed black 
against dark gray. Win could see of him 
only that he was tall and straight and 
prim, like a well-trained servant, and his 
voice was a servant’s voice as he said: 
“ Please be a little careful, miss, not to 
trip. We have to keep it rather-dark here, 
but there’s plenty of light inside. Let me 
show you through the hall.” 

Win thanked him, but turned inside the 
door to ask: “ Aren’t you coming, Miss 
Leavitt?” (They had never been upon 
Christian name terms.) 

*“ Yes, I’m just turning the key,” replied 
Lily. “Go along. I'll follow.” 

Win went on through the dusk, dimly 
seeing paneled walls. She heard the door 
shut sharply behind her and supposed that 
Lily had come in, but at the same instant 
another door opened ahead and a soft 
wave of rosy light flowed out. 
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“ Walk in, if you please, miss,” request- 
ed the tall servant, standing attentive, 
and mechanically Win obeyed. 

Lily Leavitt had not exaggerated—this 
was a “ swell house,” and “ cool as snow.” 
The room into which she had been ushered 
was a dining-room, and at first glance was 
all one rosy glow—walls, drawn curtains, 
thick, mossy carpet, brocade-upholstered 
furniture, lamp and candle shades. The 
table was a shining bunch of lilies in a 
garden of deep-red roses seen at sunset, 
and the glitter of silver and gleam of glass 
was a bright sprinkle of dewdrops catch- 
ing the red western light. 

It was so long since Win had been in a 
pretty room or had seen a charmingly 
decorated table that for a few seconds she 
lost herself in the sheer joy of beauty. 
The sunset-garden simile flashed into her 
mind and pleased her. She was glad that 
she had come. The guests might be un- 
interesting, of the Lily Leavitt sort, and 
the artists might be so called only by 
themselves. The room might be overgor- 
geous by daylight, but it was beautiful 
thus lighted, with a rosy radiance from 
above, bringing out the whiteness of 
damask, the snow-purity of camellias 
crowding a crystal bowl, and the ruby 
splendor of strawberries piled on their own 
leaves. : 

What a wonderful sight after months of 
the Hands restaurant and free lunches with 
five-cent chocolate in busy drug-stores! 
Oh, yes, she was glad she had come, and 
she must look, look, look at this beautiful 
picture, so that she might remember its 
details and hold it before her eyes, like a 
delicately painted transparency, in front 
of future realities. 

But it was in carrying out this inten- 
tion, in taking in the details, that Win’s 
heart suddenly bounded and then missed 
a beat. The table had two chairs drawn 
up to it. It was small and round, and on 
it only two places were laid. 

Win turned her head and looked for 
Lily Leavitt. Lily was not there, neither 
was the tall, respectable servant. But a 
smiling man in evening dress was just com- 
ing into the room with the ingratiating air 
of one who is a little late for an appoint- 
ment. 

“How do you do, Miss Child?” Jim 
Logan cordially inquired, holding out his 
hand. “ This is mighty good of you!” 

A thousand thoughts whirled after each 
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other through the girl’s head, like the 
mechanical horses on a circular toy race- 
course, such as she had often sold at Peter 
Rolls’s. Round and round they wildly 
turned for an instant, then began to slow 
down. 

This house was closed for the summer. 
The front was boarded up, and perhaps 
the back windows also. No lights could 
be seen, and probably no sounds heard. 
Two places only were laid for supper. 
Lily, then, had gone—had always meant 
to go and leave her here, had been bribed 
to bring her and go. Oh, but it must have 
been a big bribe this time, for surely Lily 
Leavitt would never dare look her in the 
face again! One of them would have to 
disappear from the, mantle department of 
the Hands. Was Logan giving Lily enough 
money to make up for a sacrifice of all 
those commissions, or—did Lily think that 
after to-night she—Winifred Child—would 
never come back to Peter Rolls’s? 

As that question asked itself loud bells 
jangled in Win’s head. She felt as if she 
were losing her senses. But no, she must 
not—must not do that. Never in her life 
had she so much need to keep them all as 
now, in this locked house, where she had 
no help to hope for save what her own 
wits might give and no one could hear or 
see what happened to her’except this smi- 
ling man and his well-trained servant. For 
all outside this was an empty house. 

She steadied herself, the more readily 
because something in the narrow eyes 
twinkling into hers said that Jim Logan 
had expected her to scream and make a 
scene. Never until now had she imagined 
it possible to be afraid of him. In the 
park, when he had stopped his car to fol- 
low and speak to her, she had been a little 
startled, a good deal annoyed. Then, 
when Ursus had opportunely arrived to 
frighten him away as easily as the Spider 
frightened Miss Muffet, she had been imp- 
ishly amused. 

In Toys at Peter Rolls’s she had been 
vexed, irritated, but never hotly angry. 
The young man’s persistence had not 
seemed serious enough to call “ persecu- 
tion.” She had rather enjoyed “ shunt- 
ing” him off upon Lily Leavitt and 
thwarting him through Cupid and Earl 
Usher. It had never occurred to her that 
behind the unfailing smile and: the twin- 
kling gray eyes the brutal ferocity of the 
animal might lurk. 
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She had thought that he had forgotten 
her long ago and turned his attentions 
elsewhere. What girl, unless silly and 
Victorian, would be afraid of a dude who 
lived for the sleekness of his hair and the 
spick-and-spanness of his clothes? Yet 
now Win was afraid, and she did not think 
it was because she had suddenly become 
silly or Victorian. This aquiline-faced 
young man with the prominent jaw was 
looking at her as the primitive brute looks 
at the prey under his paws, and if he 
smiled and twinkled it was but as the 
primitive brute might purr. 

Winifred thought of this, and she 
thought, too, that when the prey had pres- 
ence of mind to feign sleep or death the 
brute was said not to kill, after all. 

She did not put her hand into the hand 
that Logan held out, but neither did she 
turn to run from him. “ This is quite a 
surprise,” she remarked quietly. 

“A pleasant surprise, I hope?” he sug- 
gested. 

“A sort of practical joke, I suppose,” 
the girl said. 

“ Well, yes, that’s just what it is,” Lo- 
gan smiled, evidently wondering at her 
calmness and not sure whether to take it 
as a good or bad omen. “ It seemed to be 
the only way I could get you to accept any 
invitation of mine.” 

“ Rather a high-handed way!” said 
Win, shrugging her shoulders. “ Still— 
here Iam. This seems to be a nice house. 
Is it yours?” 

“It’s my father’s. We’re all supposed 
to be somewhere else for the summer. But 
I run in sometimes. My servant looks 
after me. He’s as devoted as the servants 
in books. I pay him to be. There’s noth- 
ing I want done that he wouldn’t do.” 

“He appears to have made you a very 
nice supper.” Win’s eyes rested on the 
table. 

“ Nothing could be too good for you. 
If I’ve got you here—well, sort of under 
false pretenses, there'll be no false pre- 
tenses about anything else now I have got 
you. There’s a little surprise in those 
flowers by your plate. I hope you'll like 
it.” 

“A peace offering?” 
lightly. 

“Yes. And a love token. You know 
I’ve been in love with you, you bewitching 
thing, just madly in love, since that night 
in the park. I never rested till I saw you 
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again at Peter Rolls’s. And then I knew 
I couldn’t rest until—” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Win, putting out 
both hands to hold him off as he came 
close. “ Wait—please/” She still spoke 
lightly. “I’m your guest. I quite under- 
stand that ‘might makes right’! But 
there’s another law—the law of hospitality, 
isn’t there? This is—a great adventure. 
Let me get into the spirit of it before you 
say or do any more. Give me time—to 
breathe, Where may I put my cloak? 
Perhaps you’ve a long mirror somewhere? 
I want to see if I’m beautiful enough for 
my background.” 

Logan yielded to the hands which 
pushed him away. It charmed him that 
this tall, spirited creature was taking things 
in a debonair way. He thought it splen- 
did that she should talk of an adventure 
and of entering into the spirit of it. If 
she had made a fuss and tried to escape 
and refused to eat supper with him there 
would have been some pleasure in con- 
quering, but not the same pleasure there 
would be in a jolly little supper with a 
pretty girl who gaily acknowledged that 
the “ joke was on her” and then making 
love to her afterward. 

Not that he quite trusted the strange 
creature yet. She might be like a kitten 
that submits to be petted while lying in 
wait for its chance to spring. But this 
kitten might lie in wait as long as it liked. 
The chance to spring wouldn’t come. By 
and by the kitten would discover that fact 
if the hope were in its mind, for he meant 
business this time. 

“ There’s a room next door my mother 
and sister use for their boudoir,” he said 
graciously. “ It’s full of long mirrors, and 
you can have all the electric light you 
want, but the furniture’s covered up. The 
dining-room and my den are the only 
places that are shipshape, I’m afraid.” 

Logan walked out into the hall and 
threw open one of the doors that opened 
into it. “ Here you are!” he announced, 
switching on a blaze of electric light that 
showed a small room shrouded in white 
covers. ‘-The first thing you see is a life- 
size picture of yourself. I guess that’s 
what you want.” 

“You have guessed right. 
a prize,” Win answered. 

In the lighted boudoir a mirror faced 
the door. 

“Will you give me a few minutes to 
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myself?” she asked. “I may just as well 
confess that this surprise of yours has— 
gone to my head a little, as your cham- 
pagne probably will— when I drink it. 
The hot weather has been taking it out of 
me horribly, and I’m not very strong. If 
I may sit still for five minutes and shut 
my eyes and think, why—lI’m sure I shall 
be a more amusing guest at supper.” 

Logan, who had touched the electric- 
light switch inside the door, stood on the 
threshold, barring the way. Win did not 
try to push past him, nor did she show 
any impatience, nor even eagerness. He 
stared her in the eyes as if to ask: “‘ What 
trick do you hope to play, I wonder? Do 
you think I’m such a blamed idiot as to 
leave a way out open after all the trouble 
and expense I’ve put myself to on your 
account?” 

But being perfectly sure that there was 
no way out, no trick in her power seemed 
worth worrying about — unless she had 
some melodramatic little bottle of poison 
concealed about her which she would 
drain and die, like the heroine of an old- 
fashioned play. He was certain that the 
brave, vital young creature who had seized 
his fancy would do nothing of the kind, 
howeyer, and he felt that it was safe to 
humor her. 

“You can even go to sleep on the sofa, 
if you like, provided you'll promise to 
dream of me,” he said, “ and if you'll let 
me come and wake you up. Oh, I’ve 
caught you looking at the keyhole! 
There’s no key in it, you see, for me to 
lock you in—or for you to lock me out.” 

“ Neither of us would be so medieval, 
would we?” she laughed. “ That would 
be a silly way to begin the evening. Now 
that I am here I am going to make the 
very, very best of it, I promise you!” 

“ That’s right! You’re the girl of my 
heart!” said Logan, and, stepping away 
from the door, let her walk into the lighted 
boudoir. 

Gently and slowly, almost coquettishly, 
she shut him out, smiling into his face 
until the oak panels had closed between 
him and her. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE TELEPHONE 


Tue boudoir was stuffy and smelled of 
moth powder. 
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With its ivory-white walls and masses 
of sheeting it looked crudely bright in the 
glare of electricity switched on by Logan. 
A glance at the closed bay window showed 
that outside the glass was a screen of un- 
painted wood. There was no door save 
that through which Win had just entered. 

All the furniture was pushed against the 
walis, except a writing-desk with gilded 
legs, which stood in the embrasure of the 
big window, and to this the girl ran soft- 
ly, on tiptoe, across the bare parquet floor. 
It was covered with shéeting, which she 
turned carefully back that nothing might 
be disturbed and, in falling, make a noise. 
Almost she had reached the limit of her 
strength and had no breath even to whis- 
per the “ Thank Heaven!” she felt, seeing 
what she had prayed to find—a telephone 
and directory. 

It was the hope of this that had upheld 
her through the scene which already 
seemed dreamlike. But though telephone 
and book were here, she was far enough 
yet from being out of danger. She had 
not seen the house number, as the boards 
which covered the front door covered it 
also. Knowing the street and the name of 
the man who owned the house (if Logan 
had told the truth), she could find the 
telephone number in the book, but it 
meant a waste of time. 

And then, Logan might have lied. This 
might not be his father’s house. Or, if it 
were, the telephone might have been cut 
off for the summer in the family’s absence. 
She could not be sure of that till the last 
moment, for the instant Logan heard her 
talk he would try to tear her away from 
the telephone. If only there were a key 
or a bolt—the frailest, slightest bolt, just 
strong enough to keep the man out for 
five minutes! But it was useless to wish 
for what could not be. She must do her 
best with the ammunition at hand, and be 
quick about it, for here was her fort of 
refuge, and she must hold it while she fired 
her one shot. 

On the desk lay a large tortoise-shell 
paper-knife. That, thrust under the door 
as a wedge, would be almost as good as a 
lock. At least she might count on it to 
protect her for those so necessary five 
minutes. But if she pushed it through to 
the other side Jim Logan would see the 
flat, brown blade stick out like a defiant 
tongue over the door-sill if he were in the 
hall keeping watch. Knowing that she 
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could not escape, perhaps he had returned 
to the dining-room, perhaps he was giving 
instructions to his servant — perhaps any 
one of a dozen things, yet she could not 
count on any of them! 

She took the paper-knife, and holding it 
firmly by its carved handle, she put the 
blade under the sole of her foot and thus 
snapped it off short. 

The thick end, still attached to the 
handle, was just not too thick to push part 
way under the door. Win could only hope 
that it might hold when need came. 

Now for the book! As she began turn- 
ing over the pages she found that her 
hands were trembling. She had to repeat 
the alphabet from the beginning before she 
could remember where the letter “L” 
came in. 

Yes, there was the name—Logan. There 
were many Logans, but only one in this 
particular street. With a blunt pencil at- 
tached to a small writing-pad she scribbled 
down the telephone and house number to 
have them before her eyes, lest in her 
frantic excitement she might confuse the 
two in her mind. 


These preparations made, the girl’s 


heart quickened as the fateful moment 


came. The prompt response from Cen- 
tral was heavenly music. The Logan fam- 
ily had not studied economy and cut off 
their telephone. ‘“ Give me the nearest 
police station quick!” she added to the 
number, and at the sound of an hysterical 
note in her voice Logan’s hand was on the 
door-knob. 

If the wedge failed she was lost. But 
bending over the desk, the receiver at her 
ear, she dared not turn to see what was 
happening. 

“ You young devil! Let me in, or you'll 
be sorry all your life!” Logan shouted 
through the door, giving the heavy oak 
panels a kick. 

“Ts that the police?” Win spoke loud- 
ly that Logan might hear. She gave the 
number of the house, then hurried on: 
“ For God’s sake send at once. The house 
is shut up, but by a trick a girl has been 
brought in by young Mr. Logan. She’s 
in great danger. It’s she who is calling— 
begging for help — quick — quick — he’s 
here!” 

Crash! The door flew wide and banged 
against the wall, Logan almost falling into 
the room as the wedge shook loose. Slip- 
ping on the smooth parquet, he lost his 
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balance for an instant, and before he could 
reach the girl to snatch the receiver from 
her hand, she had dashed through the door 
and into the hall. There she would have 
been stopped by the servant if she had not 
dodged under his arm and darted into the 
dining-room. Once in, she slammed the 
door shut in the face of Logan’s man and 
fumbled wildly to turn the key her trem- 
bling fingers found. 

Something was wrong — or else it was 
the fault of those shaking fingers. The 
key would not turn. Win set her shoul- 
der to the door and pushed against the 
panels with the whole strength of her slim 
body. But it was not enough. The door 
gave and pushed her back. Then, realizing 
that she could not hold it against superior 
force, she suddenly let go and ran to stand 
at bay behind the table. 

When Jim Logan, all the latent brutality 
in him wide awake, came bounding over 
the threshold she faced him across his 
silver and flowers and glittering glass. 

“ Come here!” he said in a voice curi- 
ously unlike the jovial tones she had 
known as his. 


“ No!” she panted. “I'll stay where I 


am till the police arrest you as a kidnaper.” 


“ You'll not stay!” he flung at her. “ If 
you won’t come out of that, I’ll fetch you.” 

The girl stood behind one of the two 
chairs drawn up to the table and both 
hands convulsively clutched the high, 
carved back. But seeing him spring to- 
ward her, she lost her nerve for the first 
time. Trying to make a screen of the 
chair, she felt the floating gauze of her 
dress catch on some unseen nail or splinter 
of broken wood, struggled to tear it free, 
and found herself in Logan’s arms. The 
shrill sound of ripping stitches and tearing 
gauze mingled with the sharp blow of the 
girl’s palm on the man’s ear, and his oath 
breathed hot on her cheek. 

“You fool, do you think I wish to keep 
you after what you’ve done?” he blurted 
out. “ All I ask is to.be rid of you before 
those fellows get here. I thought I’d have 
one kiss—but I wouldn’t take it now if 
you gave it to me. Sims, run down into 
the basement and let her out that way. 
Now, you young devil, after him, if you 
don’t want to be choked and buried in the 
cellar.” 

Hardly knowing what she did, Win 
obeyed. Tripping in the rags of her torn 
gown, she followed the man, who opened 
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a door that led to a narrow stairway. 
Next came a vague vision of a basement 
corridor and a disordered kitchen. A 
minute later she was pushed into a dark 
area, a door was shut behind her, she was 
stumbling up some stone steps; then, hur- 
rying along the street as fast as she could 
go, conscious only that danger was behind 
her, that she must fly from it and put a 
long distance between her and that closed 
house. 


If Win had known that the door had 
shut upon Jim Logan also, and that he 
had walked out of the house almost on her 
heels, she would have hurried even faster. 
But she did not know. And luckily he 
took the opposite direction, making straight 
for the New Cosmopolitan Club at the cor- 
ner, which she had noticed when passing 
in the taxi. 

Hardly five minutes after he had inter- 
rupted his guest in her call to the police, 
Jim Logan was inquiring of the hall porter 
whether Mr. Fred Fortescue had come in 
that evening. 

“ He came, sir, but has gone out again,” 
replied the man, thinking that the im- 
maculate Mr. Logan—one of the best- 
dressed, best-groomed members of thé New 
Cosmopolitan—appeared to be feeling the 
heat severely. 

“ Jove, I’m sorry to hear that,” and Lo- 
gan’s expression confirmed his words. “I 
wanted to see him badly. Let me think. 
Who else is here? What about Mr. 
Pindar?” 

“ Hasn’t been in, sir, for weeks,” was 
the reply. . 

“Gee!” muttered Logan. He seemed 
worried, and in the brilliant light of the 
fine hall—white-paneled, and hung with 
clever caricatures of well-known men—-his 
face was pale and even drawn. He looked, 
it occurred to the hall porter (a man of 
imagination), rather like a caricature of 
himself, not so well colored as those on the 
walls. Evidently conning the names of 
friends who might be useful in an emer- 
gency, Logan’s eyes were fixed on the stair- 
way, as if thence inspiration or salvation 
might come. He had the air of having 
sent his astral body hastily up-stairs to 
reconnoiter the reading and smoking room, 
but at that minute Peter Rolls, Jr., ap- 
peared on the landing, and Logan and his 
astral body joined forces again. 

“ Hello, Rolls!” he called out. “ You’re 
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just the man I want. Will you do me a 
great favor in a big hurry?” 

Petro, whose inmost self had also been 
absent on some errand, came to earth 
again with a slight start. “ Hello!” he 
echoed, hastening his steps. 

He did not care much for Logan, who 
had been a classmate of his at college, and 
whose acquaintance he had not cultivated 
since. Sti he had nothing against the 
fellow except that he was a “ dude” and 
something of an ass whose outlook on life 
was so different from Petro’s that friend- 
ship was impossible. They met occasion- 
ally at the New Cosmopolitan Club, of 
which they had both been members for 
some years, and at houses where their dif- 
ferent “sets” touched distantly. If they 
talked at all, they talked of old times, but 
each bored the other. Petro, however, 
could never bear to refuse any one a favor, 
even if granting it were an uncongenial 
task. This peculiarity was constitutional 
_ and too well known for his comfort. 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked in a tone polite, but void of personal 
interest. 

“To come home with me quick and get 
me out of a horrid scrape. No trouble for 
you—but a lot for me without a pal to see 
me through. I won’t keep you more than 
a few minutes, if you’re engaged any- 
where.” 

“I’m not engaged. But—” Petro be- 
gan, only to be cut short. 

“Come along, then, for the Lord’s sake. 
Tell you everything when we're there.” 
And taking Rolls affectionately by the 
arm, the other rushed him out of the club. 

““ House shut up, you know. But I stay 
there. My man ll let us in the basement 
way, if you don’t mind,” Logan explained 
disjointedly as they hurried along the 
street to the dwelling four doors away. 

Sims, obedient to instructions flung at 
him over his master’s shoulder when the 
girl had been let out, now awaited Logan’s 
return at the tradesmen’s entrance. The 
two young men were admitted and the 
door locked behind them. A minute more 
and they were in the rosily glowing dining- 
room where the white table still offered at- 
tractive refreshment. 

“ Sit down,” said Logan, and as he said 
it a great knocking began somewhere. 

Listening in surprise, Petro forgot to ac- 
cept the invitation — which might have 
been more tempting if he had not, about 
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half an hour ago, finished dinner. Logan 
repeated the words, however, and even 
pulled out a chair for Petro, who took it. 
Logan seized the other, and Petro, follow- 
ing his host’s example, drew up to the 
table. Still the pounding went on, more 
loudly than before, if possible. It began 
to seem rather like something in a play 
when you had missed the first scene and 
didn’t quite understand what it was all 
about. 

“ T think, sir, it’s some one at the door,” 
calmly announced Sims, raising his voice 
decorously, to be heard over the noise. 
“Shall I see who it is, or shall I let them 
knock and go away.” 

“ See who it is, and if it’s the police, 
make no objection to their coming in. Be 
surprised, but not frightened, and say Mr. 
Logan has a friend supping with him. 
Savvy?” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded Sim, and vanished. 

“No time to let you into this stunt on 
the ground floor,” went on Logan. “ But 
I will as soon as the turn’s over. For all 
sakes, keep mum while I talk.” 

Before Petro could answer, if he had 
an answer ready, there were deep voices 
in the hall. Then the door was opened by 
Sims and two plain-clothes policemen 
stepped briskly in. 

“ Hello! What’s up? House on fire?” 
exclaimed Logan, pausing in the act of 
handing a dish of iced caviar to his guest. 

“We're not from the fire department,” 
said the elder and smarter-looking of the 
pair civilly, yet with a certain grimness. 
“T guess you know that well enough. 
We've been sent here on a hurry call on 
your phone to the police—a girl supposed 
to be detained in the house against her 
will.” And keen eyes took in the details 
of the room. 

Logan broke into a jovial guffaw. 
“ Girl? Well, of all—the freak—stunts!” 
he. chortled. “Say, Rolls, are you the 
great female impersonator? Ha, ha!” 

“Sorry to interrupt you and your 
friend,”’ remarked the detective, still grim- 
ly, though he had caught and been slight- 
ly impressed by the name of Rolls, as the 
speaker had, perhaps, intended. Logan as 
a name also carried some weight in New 
York. One was not rude to a Logan until 
sure how far and fast duty compelled one 
to proceed. “ But I gotta ask you straight 
whether there’s a girl in this house, and 
you’d better answer the same way.” 
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Logan stopped laughing. “Really, I 
thought at first you were some of the fel- 
lows from the club got up in disguise for a 
joke,” he said. “Of course I'll answer 
you straight. There’s no girl in this house 
so far as I know, and hasn’t been since my 
sister went away with the rest of the folks, 
2nd of June. I can’t think how such a— 
but gee! yes, I can! The silly old sucker! 
I bet it’s a put up job.” 

“What d’ye mean?” the plain-clothes 
man wanted to know. 

“ Why, does the name of Frederick Do- 
land Fortescue mean anything to you?” 

“We know who he is.” 

“ Well, then, I guess you know he’s the 
champion practical joker of this burg. He 
was here a while ago—hasn’t been gone a 
quarter of an hour. Went just before Mr. 
Rolls came in. Asked if he could use the 
telephone. I said yes, and my servant 
showed him into my mother’s boudoir next 
to this room. I heard him ring up some 
one, but didn’t get what he said. I noticed 
when he was through he came out chuck- 
ling, and then he was off like a shot—told 
me he had a date up-town somewhere. 
That’s all I know, but it would be like 
him to play just such a fool trick on you 
and me.” 

“Seems ’twas a woman’s voice at the 
phone.” 

“Gee! I did sort of get onto it, he was 
mimicking a girl! Sounded kind of shrill, 
but I didn’t pay attention. He’s al- 
ways up to some lark. You're welcome to 
go over the house, though, if you don’t 
believe me.” 

“ Tt ain’t a question of believing or not,” 
said the detective. ‘“ But we'll have to 
look around.” 

“ All right!” returned Logan, still with 
that perfect good nature which was having 
its effect on the two intruders. ‘“ Would 
you rather do the job by your lones, or 
shall my man show you the way? I sup- 
pose you don’t mind us going on with our 
supper if I spare you Sims and we help 
ourselves to food?” 

“You can stay where you are,” was the 
answer. 

“Thanks. But when you're satisfied 
that a mosquito or so’s the only live stock 
on the premises, I should like you both to 
crack a bottle of champagne with us.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be quite in order—” 

“Hang order! The police and I are 
pals. Now you'll do me proud if you'll 
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look in on your way out. Bring the girl, 
if you find her!” And Logan laughed at 
his own joke. 

“ Don’t think I’ve let you in for any- 
thing!” he turned to Rolls as the door 
shut. “ They'll find no one, for the good 
reason that there’s no one to find. All the 
same, I should have been in a mess if you 
hadn’t come right along like a brick and 
helped me out.” 

“I don’t quite see yet how I have 
helped you,” rather dryly remarked Petro. 

“ But I guess you’re guessing.” 

“If I’ve guessed right, I’m not enjoy- 
ing the joke.” 

“Then maybe you Aaven’t guessed 
right! Give me the benefit of the doubt 
till those good men and true are the other 
side of the front door, will you? I’m as 
rattled as they make ’em now! Say, this 
is a raid, ain’t it? Wonder if they’ve got 
the Black Maria outside? Can’t you eat 
any caviar? Wish you would. Well, shall. 
we skip along to the consommé?” 

“T’ve just got down my dinner,” said 
Rolls, who was guessing too hard to taste 
anything with salt in it, in his old class- 
mate’s house. 

“ Well, a little of this champagne cup, 
anyhow? It’s girls’ drink, but not bad 
this weather, and old Sims is a nailer at 
mixing—” 

“ No, thanks, nothing at all.” 

“You must let me half fill your glass, 
or those chaps will get onto it that you’re 
playing dummy!” As he spoke Logan 
poured champagne cup into Peter’s tall 
tumbler and his own. The latter he filled 
with the ice-cold, sparkling liquid which, 
as he said, was “ girls’ drink,” and then, 
seizing the glass, emptied it in one long 
draft. 

It was he who did most of the talking 
that whiled away time till the policemen 
returned from their tour of the house; and 
when they opened the door of the dining- 
room once more he was eating chicken 
salad while Peter crumbled toast. 

“TI don’t see the lady!” Logan ex- 
claimed facetiously, with his mouth full. 

“ Neither did we,” said the man who 
had taken the lead. 

“Hope you did the thing thoroughly 
while you were about it? Garret to cellar 
and all the rest?” 

“You bet we did,” returned the police- 
man, allowing himself the relief of a grin 
now. “I guess you was right about the 
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practical joke. But you must excuse us if 
we look behind these curtains.” 

“ Under the table, too!” laughed Logan, 
jumping to his feet. ‘ Stand and deliver, 
Rolls!” 

Petro obeyed rather reluctantly, feeling 
that he had been made a fool of,.at best, 
in his stupid wish to be good-natured. It 
might be a joke, as Logan insisted, but 
something told him it was not. The look 
on the fellow’s face as he gulped down the 
champagne cup had not been funny. It 
was in Petro’s mind that he had been 
brought in to cover up with his presence 
an unpleasant incident and ignorantly to 
trick the police. 

Of course, if there were a girl in the 
house, the police would have found her. 
But — there was something queer. He 
meant to have it all out with Logan when 
the police were gone. Meantime, however, 
he behaved loyally and stood up to leave 

_the table clear while one of the detectives 

did actually bend down to peer under it. 
As the policeman stooped Peter mechanic- 
ally pulled the chair back, and doing so 
he caught sight of a thin blue streak lying, 
like solidified cigarette smoke, across the 
red brocade cushion. In this smoke-blue 
streak there were little things that glis- 
tened — little silver things shaped like 
crescent moons set at regular intervals 
from each other. Peter had been uncon- 
sciously sitting on the smoke wreath, and 
‘as the policeman rose he deliberately sat 
down on it again. He felt suddenly sick, 
and his heart was large and cold in his 
breast, where it did not beat, but’ floun- 
dered like a caught fish. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE FRAGRANCE OF FRESIAS 


Wrinirrep Cui~p had been in this 
house, or else she had sold or given the 
Moon dress to another girl who had been 
here. 

Thoughts were flashing through Peter’s 
brain with the sharp quickness of motion 
pictures following one another to a far 
conclusion. Of the girl he could not be 
sure. The lost dryad, needing money 
more than she needed a smart evening 
gown, might well have disposed of Ena’s 
gift. And yet Petro had —strangely 
enough it had seemed to him then— 
thought of Winifred and the mysterious 
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“ dryad door” on the Monarchic the mo- 
ment he came into this place. 

The perfume of the mirror room was 
here — the perfume which made all Na- 
dine’s model dresses delicately fragrant of 
spring flowers; fresias, the youngest dryad 
had said they were; and since then Peter 
had asked for fresias at the florist’s, re- 
quested the Scottish head gardener to 
plant fresias in the garden, and had kept 
fresias in his room to call back old dreams. 
If the dryad had sold her dress, would the 
fresia fragrance haunt it still? Petro 
thought not. The other woman would 
have given it her own special perfume. 
Only in the possession of a dryad would 
it have retained this scent. 

Winifred Child had been here, then—in 
Logan’s dining-room near Logan’s table 
laid so alluringly for a supper en téte-d- 
téte! 

This idea, passing through several 
phases, had shaped itself clearly in Peter 
Rolls’s mind by the time the policeman’s 
round black head had come up from under 
the table. And it was because of the idea 
that he sat down deliberately on the film 
of chiffon. He did not want questions to 
be asked, or Winifred Child’s name to be 
mentioned in this business, at all events, 
until he had made up his mind what to do. 

There was still time to make it up, and 
speak, if necessary, while the detectives 
were on the spot, for Logan had offered 
them champagne and they had accepted 
now they were sure that all parties had 
been victimized by a practical joker. 
“ Girls’ drink ” was not for the guardians 
of New York, and Sims was opening’ two 
frosty looking bottles of the “ real thing ” 
just produced from some household ice- 
berg. The men would not go for several 
moments yet. 

Winifred Child had listened to Ena 
Rolls’s warnings and had taken them deep- 
ly to heart. It had seemed to her impos- 
sible that a sister could, for any motive 
whatever, calumniate a brother whom she 
loved. And then, Win had reminded her- 
self that her own ignorance of men was 
profound. They were said to be “ all 
alike ” in some dreadful ways, even those 
who seemed the noblest, the most chival- 
rous — or more especially those. So she 
had believed Ena’s words, against her own 
instinct, and had not told herself that she 
Jacked her favorite virtue—loyalty. 

But with Peter it was exactly the op- 
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posite. He trusted his instinct before 
everything, and though he thought that 
his lost dryad had been in this shut-up 
house with Jim Logan, he knew that she 
had come innocently. 

Somehow Logan had met her, admired 
her (that went without saying), and 
tricked her into the place. When she had 
understood the trick she had, of course, 
tried to get away. (Why, if proof were 
needed, was not the torn wisp of chiffon 
enough?) Her quick intelligence had sug- 
gested the telephone, and somehow she 
had contrived to call the police before she 
could be stopped by Logan. 

Yes, that was like her! Then Logan 
had been scared and let her go, lest she 
should be found and he should get into 
disgrace. This was the natural thing for 
such a man to do in the circumstances, 
and equally natural that he should dash 
out to find a supper companion—some ac- 
commodating fellow whose presence would 
account for the table with its two places. 

But that he —he, of all men in New 
York, should be the accommodating fel- 
low found to screen the beast from punish- 
ment! This was the astounding thing— 


the terrible thing— and yet, the provi- 


dential thing. Through Logan and the 
coincidence which had brought them to- 
gether at a certain moment in the hall of 
the New Cosmopolitan Club Petro told 
himself that he would by and by reach 
Winifred Child. It was a hateful combi- 
nation of circumstances; but finding her 
thus would be no worse than discovering 
a rare jewel in a toad’s head. 

While the two detectives tossed off their 
champagne Peter Rolls sat still, his 
thoughts flashing on behind a face de- 
prived of all expression, as a screen of mo- 
tionless dark trees can hide the white rush 
and sparkle of a cataract. His vague con- 
tempt for Jim Logan had turned in the 
last few minutes to active loathing, even 
to hatred. He wanted the fellow pun- 
ished, as he would have wanted a rattle- 
snake to have its poison-fangs drawn. He 
wished to speak out and tell the now 
laughing policemen the brief story of Lo- 
gan’s hurried visit to the club. 

Down would go the half-full champagne 
glasses on the table. The cheerful grins 
would be wiped from the two strong faces 
as by an artist who, with a stroke, changes 
the expression of a portrait. Peter Rolls’s 
word was at least as good as Jim Logan’s. 
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Questions would be asked. Jottings would 
be made in note-books. Perhaps they 
would both have to go to the police station. 
The girl’s name would be demanded; Lo- 
gan might be forced to tell it. That would 
be one way of finding Winifred—but it 
would be a way intolerable. 

If only Peter were certain—as certain 
as he was of her innocence — that she 
wasn’t hidden in the house, he would let 
the detectives go quietly and get the truth 
out of Logan himself afterward. But— 
could he be certain? Had he a right to 
take such chances when the girl’s safety 
might depend on police knowledge of her 
whereabouts? 

It was reasonable to suppose that Logan 
had put her into the street after the giv- 
ing of the alarm and before he ran to the 
club. Yet he might not have done so. 
She might be fainting, or even dead. The 
most terrible, melodramatic things hap- 
pened every day in New York. One saw 
them in the papers and felt they could 
never come into one’s own life. Suppo- 
sing there were some hiding-place? 

The fishlike flopping of Peter’s heart 
slowed down as if the fish were losing 
strength. The thought was too hideous 
to finish. Yet he would not dismiss it 
until he had played his hand in the game. 

So far he had hardly spoken since the 
sight of the blue smoke wreath on the 
chair had set his brain whirling. But 
when Logan suddenly challenged him to 
drink a health to the New York police he 
took the glass of champagne Sims offered. 

“ Here’s to you!” he said. “I never 
had such a good chance to appreciate the 
thoroughness of your methods! By Jove! 
think of looking even under the table! 
Now that would never have occurred to 
me.” 

“T guess it would,” one of the men en- 
couraged him, “if you had our experience. 
It gets to be second nature to be thorough. 
We never, so to speak, leave a stone un- 
turned.” 

“ Well, it’s mighty smart of you, that’s 
all I can say!” young Mr. Rolls went on. 
“What do you call being thorough—not 
‘leaving a stone unturned’? Here, for 
instance, how can you be sure you've 
looked in every hole and cranny where 
Mr. Logan might have stowed a young 
woman in a dead faint, if he wanted to 
fool you?” 


Both men laughed. “ You ought to bin 
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with us when we went on our trip around 
the house!” 

““T wish I had! It would have been a 
sort of experience,” said Peter. “ I some- 
times. read detective stories and wonder 
if they’re like the real thing. When you 
were out of the room I was thinking if 
we'd had a girl hidden in here—behind 
the curtains, for instance—we might have 
sneaked her away when you were up-stairs 
or down in the basement.” 

They laughed again, patronizing the 
amateur. “ You must take us for Uncle 
Ezras from Wayback!” genially sneered 
he who claimed leadership. “ We didn’t 
‘both’ go up-stairs—or in the basement. 
While I waited in the hall my mate slipped 
down and locked the door that lets into 
the area and brought away the key on him. 
What’s more, he did something to the key- 
hole—a little secret we know—that would 
have told us if any one had used another 
key while we were gone. But no one did. 
Good guard was kept, and if a mouse had 
tried to slip by we’d ’a’ caught it.” 

“ But what if a mouse had tried to 
hide?” suggested Peter Rolls. 

“ We'd ’a’ found it. There ain’t a closet 


or a pair o’ curtains or a shower-bath or 
bookcase or a screen or bureau or table or 
bed that’s had a chance to keep a secret 
from us—” 
“ Did you ever hear the song of ‘ The 
Mistletoe Bough ’?” inquired the doubter. 
“You bet we did. You don’t have to 


show us! We snooped all around the 
trunk room and rummaged in every box 
big enough to hold a dwarf. None of ’em 
was locked, but if they had been—why, 
we go around prepared.” 

* You don’t look as if you’d done much 
prowling in the coal cellar, anyhow!” 
laughed Peter. 

“ That’s because there ain’t enough coal 
in it to dirty a dove,” explained the po- 
liceman. “ Why, we even had a squint 
into the wine-bins and the kitchen pantries 
and under the sink and into a laundry 
basket. There ain’t a fly on the wall in 
this house but we wouldn’t know its face 
if we met it again!” 

They all laughed once more, and none 
more loudly than Logan, though he had 
given Peter Rolls a puzzled glance for each 
new and apparently aimless question. 

“Tf J wrote those detective stories, I’d 
use this for a plot,” Petro went on; “ but 
it wouldn’t be much good to the maga- 
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zines the way it’s turned out. I think I’d 
have a girl hidden behind a sliding panel 
or a picture that came out of its frame or 
something and the hero find her.” 

“ Then you mustn’t lay your plot in this 
house,” retorted the officer. ‘“‘ There ain’t 
any pictures a full-sized cat could crawl 
through, and as for Mr. Logan’s panels, 
they look real nice, but I guess they’re the 
kind you buy by the yard. And there 
ain’t a room with a wall that could open to 
hide anything thicker than a paper doll.” 

He earned a laugh again on that climax. 
Peter said that he would have to go to 
some old country on the other side to write 
the kind of story he meant. The men 
finished their champagne and had more. 
Then they finished that with a gay health 


(proposed by their host) to Freddy For- 


tescue. And at last there was no doubt 
that the time. had come to go. 

Logan shook hands with both and 
pressed gifts of cigars and cigarettes upon 
them. If Peter intended to give Logan 
away, now was the latest, the very latest 
moment. But he said not a word. Satis- 
fied that the girl could not possibly be 
concealed in the house, her name must not 
be risked. While Logan accompanied the 
guardians of the law to the front door, 
opened by Sims for their benefit, Peter 
annexed the blue smoke wreath. A splinter 
of wood (the furniture was only imitation 
Jacobean) had impaled the rag of chiffon, 
and almost tenderly releasing it, Rolls 
folded the trophy away in a breast-pocket. 

His imagination had not tricked him. 
The stuff did smell of fresias—which he 
proved by holding it to his lips for an in- 
stant. The very scent that had come out 
to him whenever the dryad door opened, 
in reality and memory, the scent he had 
grown intimate with while the Moon dress 
hung in his wardrobe during those days 
when he had awaited a chance to present 
his offering to Ena! 

When Logan came back he turned to tell 
Sims at the door that he would not be 
needed again, at any rate, for the present. 
Then he shut himself and Peter into the 
rosy glow of the dining-room. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, sinking con- 
tentedly into the chair opposite Rolls. “I 
feel as if I’d earned a whole bottle of 
drink. But all’s well that ends well.” 

“Tt hasn’t quite ended yet, has it?” re- 
marked Peter. “No, thank you, no 
champagne!” 
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“Not ended?” repeated Logan, bottle 
in . “Oh, I see what you're at!” 
and We began filling his own glass, already 
e half a dozen times during the 
visit of the detectives. ‘“ You mean you 
want an explanation of this hanky panky. 
Well, I promised it to you, didn’t I? I 
said you must give me the benefit of the 
doubt till those chaps were out of the 
house. I hope you have. But I thought 
once or twice you looked a bit thick, as 
if you weren’t sure what I’d let you in for. 
But I’m not the kind of chap to get a pal 
in a fix to save my own face. I’m going 
to explain, all right. Only first I want 
to thank you again for—” 

“ You needn’t,” said Peter. 

“ Sure you won’t change your mind and 
take a little fizz? We've been through 
some hot work for this weather.” 

“ You have. No—not any!” 

“One go at mine, then, and I’m yours. 
A-ah! that was pretty good. Well—there 
wes a girl, of course. But she came be- 
cause she wanted to come. Then the 
trouble began. There was a little mis- 
understanding about a pearl dog-collar she 
admired in a jeweler’s window. She 
to find that this 


seemed disappointed 
wasn’t to be the occasion of a presentation. 


Said I’d promised. I hadn’t! I never do 
promise beforehand to give girls things. 
Girls would love to have the same effect 
on your money the sun has on ice. Not 
that this one’s like all the others. She’s 
worth a little expenditure. A real stunner! 
Any fellow’d be wild over her. An Eng- 
lish girl, tall and slim, but gorgeous figure: 
long legs and throat, and dark eyes as 
big as saucers. You’d turn and look after 
her anywhere! A lady, and thinks herself 
the queen, though she works in a New 
York department-store. I’ve been run- 
ning after her since one night we made ac- 
quaintance in the park—great chums— 
called each other Jim and Winnie and held 
hands from the first. : 

“ But to-night, just because I said I’d 
never promised a dog-collar or anything 
like one, she went mad as a tiger-cat and 
took revenge by ringing up the police with 
a beast of a story that I’d kidnaped her. 
She got it out before I could make her 
stop, and for just a minute I was in a blue 
funk. New York’s rampagin’ so just now 
on the subject of kidnapers. But I had 
wit enough to chuck her into the street and 
run to the club for help: I thought of 
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Freddy Fortescue (by the way, I must get 
him to stand by me with a story in case 
he’s questioned. I can count on him every 
time! ), but he wasn’t in. I tried another 
man or two, same result, and just then I 
saw you coming down-stairs—ram caught 
in the bushes.” 

“ For the sacrifice,” Peter finished. 

“ Well, not too much of a sacrifice, I 
hope,” Logan temporized. “ You don’t 
regret standing by?” 

“ No, I don’t regret it.” 

“ Yet your tone sounds sort of odd, as 
if you were keeping something back. I 
don’t see why, either. I’ve kept my 
promise. I’ve explained — put the whole 
story in a nutshell, not to bore you too 
much with my love-affairs gone bad. And 
what I’ve told you is the Gospel’s own 
truth, old man, whether you believe it or 
not.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” said Peter. “I 
know it to be the devil’s own lie.” 

As he spoke he rose, and Logan jumped 
up, hot and red in the face. 

“ By Jove!” he sputtered. 
know what you mean.” 

“You know very well,” Rolls insisted. 
“T mean —that you’re a liar. A damn 
liar. That girl didn’t come here because 
she wanted to come. And she wouldn’t 
take a pearl collar or a paper collar from 
you if you went on your knees.” 

“ You must be crazy!” Logan stared at 
him, paler now. “ If you weren’t my guest, 
in my house, I—I’d knock you down.” 

“ Try it,” Peter invited him. “ This is 
your father’s house, I believe, not yours. 
And I don’t call myself -your guest. 
Neither need you. I’m a sort of out-of- 
season April Fool. At least, I was. I’m 
not now.” 

“T tell you — you’re bughouse!” stam- 
mered Logan. “ You stand up for a girl 
you don’t know a damn thing about—” 

“I'd stand up for any girl against you,” 
he was cut short again. “ But I do know 
this girl. I won’t say how. I know you’re 
the dirt under her feet, and if I hadn’t 
made sure every way that she was out of 
the house, I’d have set the police onto you 
as—as I wouldn’t set terriers onto a rat.” 

“ You—you can’t tell me her name—or 
anything about her—I’ll bet!” 

“You won’t bet with me. And neither 
of us is going to speak her name here. 
Shut your mouth on it if you don’t want 
it stuffed down your throat and your teeth 


“T don’t 
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after it. You’ve been a villain. That’s 
the one thing that stands out in this busi- 
ness. God! do you think you could make 
me believe anything wrong about that girl 
—you? Why, if an angel looped the loop 
down from heaven to do it I wouldn’t. 
Tell me what store she’s working in. 
That’s what I want to hear about her from 
you, and nothing else.” 

Logan was not red in the face now. He 
had grown very pale. In truth, he was 
frightened. But he was angry enough to 
hide his fear for the present. He de- 
termined that Rolls should not get a word 
out of him. 

“ That’s all you want to hear, is it?” he 
mimicked. “If you know so much about 
her, you can jolly well find out the rest 
for yourself or keep off the grass. I 
don’t intend—” 

The sentence ended in an absurd gurgle, 
for the hand of Peter Rolls was twisting 
his high collar. It was horribly uncom- 
fortable and made him feel ridiculous, be- 
cause he was taller and bigger and older 
than Rolls. He tried to hit Peter in the 
face with his fist, but suddenly all strength 
went out of him. The hated face vanished 
behind a shower of sparks. 

“You’re murdering—me!” he gasped. 
“ T’ve—got—a weak heart.” 

Peter let go and flung him across the 
room. He tottered toward the door. And 
his servant, who had been breathlessly 
listening outside, opened it opportunely on 
the instant. Logan saw his chance, as 
Sims meant him to do, half fell, half stag- 
gered out, and the door slammed in Peter’s 
face. 

It took the latter no more than thirty 
seconds to wrench it open again and drag 
Sims, who was holding desperately onto 
the knob, into the dining-room. “ Don’t 
hurt me, sir!” the man pleaded. “I only 
did my duty.” 

“Hurt you!” repeated Rolls with a 
laugh. “Don’t be afraid. Where’s the 
other coward?” 

“ Tf you are referring to Mr. Logan, sir,” 
Sims replied politely, “ he is gone. If you 
look for him, I think you will find he has 
quite gone. I had the front door open, all 
ready, in case it should be needed.” 

Peter reflected for an instant, and then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Let him go!” he said. “I'd as soon 
step twice on a toad that was hopping 
away as touch him again. Br-r! This 
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I'll go, too—but not 


place is sickening. 
after him.” 

“ Yes, sir, certainly,” returned Sims with 
alacrity, slinking along the hall to the 
vestibule. “I'll open the front door for 
you. This,” he added with a certain em- 
phasis, “ will be the fourth time I’ve done 
so to-night. Once to let Mr. Logan in, 
once when the young ladies came, and—” 

“ Ah, there were two of them!” Rolls 
caught him up. 

“ Yes, sir. And though I did my duty 
just now helping Mr. Logan—if I may say 
it, sir, without offense—helping him out of 
danger, I am ready to assist you, sir, by 
answering any questions you may wish to 
ask. I do not consider my doing so dis- 
loyal to my employer. My statements 
won’t hurt him, I assure you. And if you 
would—er—” 

“ Would ‘ make it worth your while,’ I 
suppose you're trying to get out,” Peter 
disgustedly prompted him. 

“T have a wife to support, sir, and a 
child. I keep them in the country, and it 
comes expensive.” 

“ Give me ten dollars’ worth of talk,” 
ordered Peter, “and I'll believe as much 
as I choose.” 

He was half ashamed of himself for 
stooping to bribe the fellow who perhaps, 
after all, was only trying to delay him. 
Yet he might hear something worth hear- 
ing. He could not afford to lose a chance. 

“Two young ladies came as far as the 
door, sir,” said Sims, pocketing the green- 
back, “ but only one came into the house 
—a tall, handsome young lady, different 
looking from most, with a thin yellowish 
silk cloak over a blue dress. She walked 
right in, but when she found her friend 
was gone she seemed surprised, and the 
next thing she was in the boudoir tele- 
phoning. Mr. Logan went in and she came 
out. They had a little dispute, I think, 
and though he’d been expecting her to 
supper, he told me to get her out of the 
house as quick as I could. I showed her 
through the basement, and she walked, 
rather briskly I should say, sir, down the 
street, while Mr. Logan went in the other 
direction—toward the corner, where the 
club is. As for the young ladies them- 
selves, I can give you no information, ex- 
cept that the one who didn’t come in 
to-night has been here before on several 
occasions The one who came in and—er 
—used the telephone I have never previ- 
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ously seen. That’s all I know which you 
don’t know yourself. But I hope I’ve been 
of some assistance to make up for doing 
my disagreeable duty, sir?” 

“T’ve had ten dollars’ worth, thank 
you,” said Peter. “And now for the 
fourth time of opening that door.” 

He went out, satisfied that he was car- 
rying with him the only trace of Winifred 
Child from the shut-up house. To-morrow 
he would begin with the opening of the 
shops and look through every department- 
store until he found her. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
MOTHER 


Petrr Rotts, as it. oddly happened, 
had run up to New York that hot night 
in order to see a girl do a “turn” at a 
vaudeville theater—an English girl about 
whom he had read a newspaper paragraph, 
and who might, he thought, be Winifred 
Child. The girl’s stage name was Winifred 
Cheylesmore. The newspaper described 
her as “ tall, dark, and taking, with a voice 
like Devonshire cream.” 

She was a new girl, of whom nobody 


had heard, and Peter had been thrilled and 


impatient. Her “ singing stunt” was to 
be heard at ten o’clock, and Peter had 
dined at his club, meaning to be early in 
his seat at the theater. But a man he 
knew, sitting at a table near, was a bud- 
ding journalist, an earnest amateur pho- 
tographer. He began passing samples of 
his skill to Peter Rolls, calling out rather 
loudly the names of ladies snap-shotted. 
Among them was Winifred Cheylesmore, 
whom he had interviewed. She was no 
more like Winifred Child than Marie 
Tempest is like Ethel Barrymore. Conse- 
quently Peter gave his ticket away and sat 
longer over his dinner than he had meant. 

If he had started out even five minutes 
earlier he would have missed Jim Logan 
and the adventure in the shut-up house. 
He would not have known that there was 
hope—indeed, almost a certainty—of find- 
ing the lost dryad in one of New York’s 
great department-stores. 

He was excited, and would have liked to 
spend half the night walking off his super- 
fluous energy in the streets, or the park, 
where that lying beast said he had made 
Miss Child’s acquaintance. Peter would 
have felt that he was marching to meet the 
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dawn and that the day he longed for would 
come to him sooner if he walked toward 
the horizon. But Father was in town that 
night—presumedly at his club, and Peter 
did not like to leave Mother alone. She 
had exacted no promise — she never did 
exact pron.ises, for that was not her way. 
Peter had said, however, that he would 
motor home after the theater, and though 
Mother mustn’t sit up, she would know 
that he was in the house. 

He determined to keep to this plan, 
which, of course, would not prevent his 
returning to New York early enough next 
day for the first opening of the first shop. 
He wished there were not so many shops. 
Unless luck were with him on his search, 
he might not reach the dryad for days. 

In spite of all that had happened, mid- 
night was not long past when Peter tip- 
toed softly through the quiet house at 
home and opened the door of his own den. 
He had expected to find the room in dark- 
ness, but to his surprise the green-shaded 
reading-lamp on the book-scattered ma- 
hogany table was alight, and there in 
the horsehair - covered rocking -chair sat 
Mother with her inevitable work. Close 
by the window was wide open and the 
night breeze from over the Sound was 
rhythmically waving the white dimity 
curtains. 

The sweetness of home-coming swept 
over Peter with the perfume of wall-flowers 
which blew in on the wind—a sweetness 
almost as poignant as that of fresias. 
Half unconsciously he had been wishing to 
see his mother—perhaps not even to speak, 
but just to see her placid face in its kind 
womanliness. It was almost as if his wish 
had been whispered to her telepathically 
and she had answered it. She made a 
charming picture, too, he thought, in the 
shadowy room where the pale, moving cur- 
tains in the dimness were like spirits bring- 
ing peace, and all the light focused upon 
the white-haired, white-gowned woman in 
the high, black chair seemed to radiate 
from her whiteness. 

Mother looked up, pleased but not sur- 
prised, as the opening door framed her 
son. 

“ Howdy do, deary!” She smiled at 
him. “I thought you’d be coming along 
about this time.” 

Peter threw his hat and coat at the 
whale, whose large, shining surface hos- 
pitably received them. Mrs. Rolls’s small, 
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plump feet in cheap Japanese slippers 
rested upon a “ hassock,” on whose cover- 
ing reposed (in worsted) a black spaniel 
with blue high lights. This animal she 
had herself created before the birth of 
Peter or Ena, but it was as bright a beast 
as if it had been finished yesterday. No 
one at Sea Gull Manor except Peter would 
have given Fido house-room. But he liked 
the dog, and now sat down on it, lifting 
his mother’s little feet to place them on 
his knee. 

“You oughtn’t to have waited up,” he 

remarked, having kissed her snow-white 
hair and both apple-pink cheeks and set- 
tled himself more or less comfortably on 
Fido. 
* “JT thought I would,” she returned 
placidly. “TI like being here. And I had 
just this to finish.” She held up a wide 
strip of crotcheted lace. “It’s ’most done 
now. It’s go’n’ to be a bedspread for Ena. 
But I don’t know if she—” 

Mrs. Rolls did not finish the sentence, 
but it was a long, long ago established cus- 
tom of hers not to finish sentences. Ex- 
cept when alone with Petro, she seldom 
made any attempt to bring one to an end. 
It was life at Peter senior’s side which 
had got her out of the habit of trying to 
complete what she began to say: As he 
generally interrupted her when she spoke, 
even in their early years together, she had 
almost unconsciously taken it for granted 
that he would do so, and stopped like a 
run-down mechanical doll at about the 
place where her quick-minded husband was 
due to break in. 

Peter junior, who never interrupted 
(though he, too, had a quick mind), knew 
as well as if she had gone on, that his 
mother meant “I don’t know if Ena will 
think a home-made coverlet of crotcheted 
lace smart enough for a real, live mar- 
chesa, but I feel I should like to make my 
daughter some bridal present with my own 
hands.” 

“Oh, yes, she’s certain to. It'll be 
beautiful, if it’s anything like the one you 
did for me,” Petro assured her when the 
long pause had told him that Mother had 
no more to add. “ Just think of Ena get- 
ting married!” s 

“Yes, indeed,” 


sighed Mrs. Rolls. 
“ And it seems only a little while since 


you were both—” 
Peter knew that the missing word was 


“children.” “ Anyhow, she’s happy, I 
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think,” he reflected aloud, a far-away look 
in his eyes. 

“T guess so,” Mother agreed. “ She'll 
like real well being a— I wish—” 

“ Marchesa” was easy for Peter to sup- 
ply mentally, and would have been much 
easier for him to pronounce than it was 
for Mrs. Rolls, who had had small educa- 
tion in the management even of her native 
tongue. 

She made dear little, cozy, common mis- 
takes in grammar and other things. Peter 
adored her mistakes, and Ena was ashamed 
of them. But in those good manners which 
are taught by the heart and not by the 
head no queen could have given Mrs. Rolls 
lessons. 

As for the next sentence, beginning with 
“TI wish—” and ending in the air, that 
was more difficult. Even Mother, so — 
placid, seemingly so contented, must have 
many wishes. And so Petro ventured on 
a “ What?” 

“I wisht I could be just as sure you—” 

“ As sure that I’m happy?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

Peter had been looking at his mother’s 
feet in those blue Japanese slippers whose 
cheapness was rather pathetic. (With all 
their money, she never enjoyed wearing 
expensive things herself. It was as if she 
felt lost and un-at-home in them.) But 
suddenly he glanced up. The pink-and- 
white face was as calm as usual, yet her 
tone had meant something in particular. 
A chord seemed to vibrate in his soul, as if 
she had softly, yet purposely, touched it 
with her finger. 

“Don’t you believe I am happy?” he 
asked. 

“ Not—just like you used to be,” she 
said. Their eyes met as she lifted hers 
from her work and began rolling it up, 
finished. She blushed beautifully, like a 
girl. 

Peter pressed both the little feet be- 
tween his hands, pressed them almost con- 
vulsively. He did not stop to think how 
strong his fingers were, though Logan had 
had cause to realize their strength two 
hours ago. The pressure hurt the small 
toes so lightly covered. And the mother 
of this strong, though slight, young man 
gloried in the hurt. She was proud of it, 
proud of Peter, the one thing in the world 
she felt was really hers. 

“ Mother!” he said in a low, tense voice. 
“ What told you?” 
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“ Why—just bein’ your mother, I guess. 
I was wonderin’—” 

“ Wondering what?” 

“Whether some day you’d say some- 
thing.” 

“1 wanted to. I wanted to talk to you 
about—about it all. But I was afraid it 
might make you sad. I like to think of 
you always happy, dearest. And I 
couldn’t bear to be the one to chase away 
your smile I love so much.” 

* It’s thinking of you helps me to smile, 
Petie,” said his mother, reverting to the 
pet name of his childhood as she stroked 
his smooth, black hair. “If ’twasn’t for 
knowing I’ve got you—and your loving 
me—I do believe I could never smile.” 

“You’re not unhappy?” Peter cried 
out, startled. It would be a dreadful pain 
to know that the placid reserve of this 
sweet, loved woman meant unhappiness. 

“Not while I have you. But—” 

“ You must go on, dear. Tell me what 
you feel. We're here together, all alone in 
the night, talking out our hearts. It seems 
as if it was meant to be—my finding you 
waiting here.” 

“T guess maybe it was, Petie. . Some- 


thing kind of said to me, ‘ You wait up for 


him. He wants you.’ And I—why, I al- 
ways want you, boy.” 

“ Darling! We've got each other fast.” 

“ Thanks be, dear! My! You don’t 
know the times I’ve sneaked in and set in 
this room when you was away. And even 
now, if you’re go’n’ to be out pretty late, 
I bring in my work ’most always when 
your pa’s out. I generally slip back to 
my room before you come in, because I 
know you think I oughtn’t to be sittin’ up. 
You mightn’t just understand that "twas 
because this is my only real home.” 

“ Your only real home? Why, mother!” 

“The rest of the house is so big—and 
so awful new-fashioned and grand. Not 
like me a bit,” she apologized meekly— 
but not with the flurried meekness of her 
apologies to Peter senior. “ Here you’ve 
saved all my dear old things I had in the 
days before everything was big. I never 
can get used to it, and I never will now. 
It’s the bigness, I guess, that’s seemed— 
somehow—to take your pa and Ena away 
from me—long ago. But I’ve got you. 
And you let me come here. So I am hap- 
py. I’m areal happy woman, Petie. And 
I want you to be happy the way you used 
to be—or some better way, not all restless 
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like you are now. I guess if there was 
some one you loved different from me you 
wouldn’t make a new life for yourself 
without a little place in it for Mother, 
would you—just a weenty little place I 
could come and live in sometimes for a 
while?” 

“ I'd want you in it always,” said Peter. 
He leaned up and wound his arms around 
the plump, formless.waist in the neat 
dressing-gown. “So would ske—if there 
were a she. I hate the ‘ bigness,’ too—the 
kind of false, smart bigness that you 
mean. We'll have a little house—she and 
you and I. For your room will be there, 
and you'll be in it whenever father’ll spare 
you. But I’m running away in what I 
used to call my ‘dreamobile’! I haven’t 
found her yet. That is, I found her once 
and lost her again. I’m looking for her 
now. Mother, do you know what a ‘ deit- 
motif’ is?” 

“No, dear, indeed I don’t. I’m afraid 
I don’t know many of the things I—” 

“ There’s no reason why you should 
know this. In Wagner’s operas, which I 
don’t understand, perhaps, but which I 
love with thrills in my spine—and that’s 
a kind of understanding — whenever a 
character comes on the stage he or she al- 
ways is followed by a certain strain of 
music — music that expresses character, 
and seems even to describe a person. Well, 
wall-flower perfume might be your /eit- 
motif. Can’t you hear perfume? I can. 
Just as you can seem to see music—won- 
derful, changing colors. The wall-flower 
scent’s all around us now. It’s you. But 
through it I imagine another perfume. It’s 
here, too. It’s been with me for months. 
Because I’ve got to feel it’s her spirit, her 
leitmotif. The perfume of fresias. Do 
you know it?” 

“T thought maybe she liked it,”” Mother 
said calmly. : 

“What put that idea in your darlin 
head?” 

“Why, because you’ve been havin’ 
fresias planted in the garden—and in your 
room—as long as they laste? through the 
spring. You’d never thought of ’em be- 
fore as I know of.” 

“You witch! You notice everything. 
Who’d believe it, you’re so quiet?” 

“Of course I notice things about you. 
I wouldn’t be fit to be your mother if I 
didn’t. Now, do you feel like tellin’ me 
things about her?” 
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“ I’m longing to,” said Peter. 

They forgot it was late at night. He 
told her everything, beginning at the mo- 
ment when he had plunged through the 
dryad door and going on to the moment 
when he had lost not only the girl, but 
her friendship, though he said nothing of 
the Moon dress or the shut-up house. 
Even then he did not stop. 

“T must have done something inad- 
vertently,” he went on, “ to make her stop 
liking me all of a sudden. For she did like 
me at first. There was no flirting or any- 
thing silly about it. I felt there was a 
reason for her changing, and ever since, 
every day and every night, I’ve been try- 
ing to make out what it could have been. 
I’ve thought the idea might come to me. 
But it never has. That’s partly why I’m 
so anxious to find her—to make her ex- 
plain. I was too taken aback, too—sort 


of stunned—to go about it the right way 
when she changed to me at the last min- 
ute there on the dock. Once I could un- 
derstand, why, I might start with her 
again at the beginning and work up. It 
would give me a chance —the chance I 
once thought I had, you know—to try to 


make her care. Maybe it would be no 
use. Maybe I’m not the kind she could 
ever like that way, even if things hadn’t 
gone wrong. But—but, mother, it’s been 
just agony to think that all this time she’s 
hated me through some beastly, misunder- 
standing which might easily ‘have been 
cleared up.” 

“My poor boy!” the kind voice soothed 
him. “I guess that’s the worst pain of 
all. I knew there was something hurting 
you, but I didn’t know ’twas as hard a 
hurt as this. But ‘twill come right. I 
feel it will—if she’s really the right girl.” 

“ She’s the only girl!” exclaimed Peter. 
“ You’d love her, and she’d adore you.” 

“ Tell me just what she looks like,” com- 
manded Mother, shutting her eyes to see 
the picture better. 

Peter excelled himself in his description 
of Winifred Child. “ Nobody ever even 
dreamed of another girl who looked or 
talked or acted a bit like her,” he raved. 
“‘ She’s so original!” 

“Why, but that’s just what somebody 
did!” Mother cried, throwing off the cloak 
of her placidity. “ Lady Eileen.” 

“Lady Eileen did what?” 

“ Dreamed about such a girl. It must 
have been a real interesting dream, be- 
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cause she couldn’t get it out of her head 
and told me all about it. She saw a tall, 
dark girl, with wonderful eyes and a fas- 
cinating mouth and graceful sort of ways 
like you’ve been telling me about. Hear- 
ing Lady Eileen talk was almost like see- 
ing a photograph. In the dream you were 
in love with the girl—English she was, too, 
like the real one — and ransacking New 
York for her, while all the time she—” 

“ Yes—yes, dear! All the time she—” 

“ Lady Eileen said particularly I was to 
tell you about her dream and let you know 
she wanted you to hear it, because it 
seemed kind of dramatic and made her al- 
most superstitious, it was so real every 
way. But she made me promise I wouldn’t 
say a word unless you spoke first about 
such a girl as she dreamed of—and told 
me you loved her and wanted to find her 
again. If J began, it would spoil the ro- 
mance, and there wouldn’t be anything in 
it. That was how Lady Eileen felt.” 

Peter listened, but his spirit had rushed 
on past these explanations. Lady Eileen 
had chosen this method of leaving a mes- 
sage for him. It was a strange method, 
and he did not understand why she had 
not herself told him of the dream. But 
she was a kind and clever girl, a true 
friend. There must have been a good 
motive for the delay. Loyal himself, he 
believed in her loyalty, and was grateful. 
But he could not stop to think of her now. 

“ Where did Lady Eileen see my dryad 
girl—in the dream?” he asked. 

“ At father’s place,” said Mother sim- 
ply. “ At the Hands.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THINGS EXPLODING 


Liry Leavitt did not comé back to 
Mantles next morning. She sent no word, 
asked no leave for illness—and the rule at 
the Hands was discharge for such an omis- 
sion. If she appeared again her place 
would be filled—unless she had a strong 
enough “ pull” to keep it open. 

Win, who arrived promptly, as usual 
(just as if last night’s adventure had been 
a black dream) heard the other girls talk- 
ing about Lil. She listened and said noth- 
ing; had no opinion when asked what she 
thought. But not ‘a soul pitied Miss 
Leavitt. The general idea seemed to be 
that she was one “ who knew which side 
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her bread was buttered.” She would not 
be stopping away without notice unless she 
had done better for herself. Probably she 
had secretly married one of those swell 
beaus she was always boasting about! 

Win, pale and absent-minded (but that 
might be the heat), was giving the finish- 
ing touches to a cloaked group of figurines 
when a letter was brought to her by a 
messenger-boy. It was not yet time for 
Peter Rolls’s doors to open to the world, 
but the girl had to finish her task before 
reading the note. A glance at the envelope 
showed Sadie’s handwriting, and as Sadie 
ought at that moment to have been ma- 
king the toilets of dolls up-stairs, Win 
realized that something unexpected must 
have happened. 

Perhaps Sadie was ill and wanted her to 
explain to the management. She must 
make short shrift with the figurines and 
be ready to help Sadie before strenuous 
life began. 

Five minutes later five headless ladies 
in perfectly draped wraps were showing off 
their finery to the best advantage, and 
their tiring maid was standing as still as 
they, an open letter in her hand. 


“ What’s the matter?” asked a pretty, 
snub-nosed girl who laughed oftener than 


Win in these days. “ You look as if you’d 
lost your last friend.” 

“T’m afraid—I have,” Winifred replied 
in a strange, withdrawn voice which made 
Daisy Thompson’s eyes widen. 

“Say! I’m real sorry! I hope it ain’t 
your beau.” 

Win did not answer, because she did 
not hear. Sadie! Sadie! The dear little 
old sardine! 

“ Good-by, deerie,” she read again. “I 
coodn’t of said this to yure fase. I only 
noo for shure yesterdy. Its cunsumsion 
and they won’t have me back for fere of 
my giving it to others. I gess thats right 
tho its hard luck on me. It aint that I 
care much about living. I dont, becawse 
theres sum one I love who loves another 
girl. Shes a lot better than me and werthy 
of him so thats all right too but it herts 
and Id be kind of glad to go out. Dont 
you be afrade of me doing anything silly 
in the tablovde line tho. I wont. Im no 
coward. But I got to leeve this house for 
the same reeson as the Hands. I mite 
give my truble to sum one else. Its a good 
thing we found out in time. Ive hurd of 
a noo plase where they take consumps for 
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nuthing, and Ive got to steer for it. Its 
in the country but I wont tell you where 
deerie or you mite try to see me and I 
dont think I cood stand it the way I feel 
now. But I love you just as much. Good 
by. Yure affecshunate Sadie.” 

Win was overwhelmed. Lately she had 
seen little of her friend. Neither girl had 
much time, and the weather had drunk all 
their energy. She ought to have guessed 
from Sadie’s thinness that she was ill. She 
ought—oh, she ought to have done a dozen 
things that she had not done! Now it was 
too late. 

But no, it mustn’t be too late! She 
would find out where Sadie was. It ought 
to be easy, for the verdict which had sent 
the girl away from the Hands must have 
been that of a young doctor who attended 
the employees. There were certain hours 
when he came to the hospital room which 
Win had seen on her first day at Peter 
Rolls’s. One of these hours was just be- 
fore the opening of the shop. Perhaps he 
hadn’t yet got away. 

The floor-walker who controlled Mantles 
was one of the smartest men in any de- 
partment, somewhat of a martinet, but in- 
clined to be reasonable with those who had 
any “ gumption.” Miss Child had gump- 
tion, and though it was nearly time for the 
public to rush in (there was a bargain sale 
that day) he gave her a permit of absence. 

“ Nothing worse than a headache, I 
hope, takes you to the H. R.?” he ques- 
tioned, scrawling his powerful name. “ We 
need everybody to get busy to-day.” 

“ T’m going to beg for some sal volatile,” 
answered Win, and determined to do so, 
as even white fibs were horrid little*things, 
almost as horrid as cowardly, scuttling 
black beetles. 

Poor Sadie had giggled the other night: 
“You stick even to the truth this hot 
weather!” 

The doctor had not gone, but he did not 
know of the new place Sadie referred to, 
and, not knowing, didn’t believe in its ex- 
istence. He had told Sadie Kirk yester- 
day that her lungs were infected and that 
she had become “ contagious.” Of course 
she had had to be discharged. These 
things were sad, but they were a part of 
the day’s work. It was a pity that Miss 
Kirk hadn’t been longer with the Hands. 
Her insurance money wouldn’t amount to 
much. 

“ Do you mean to say that they’ve sent 
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her away to die and haven’t given her 
anything?” Win gasped. 

“ Not to die, I hope,” said young Dr. 
Marlow. “ She’s curable. But she wouldn’t 
get more than a week’s salary with her 
discharge, I’m afraid. Old Saint Peter 
isn’t in this business for his health.” 

“ Or for any one else’s,” the girl retorted. 

Marlow shrugged his shoulders, bowed 
slightly to the pretty but unreasonable 
young woman, and went away. 

Winifred also should have gone. She 
had got her sal volatile and her informa- 
tion. But life was lying in ruins around 
her—Sadie’s life, if not her own—and she 
did not know how to set about reconstruct- 
ing it. 

“What man does she love who loves 
another girl?” she asked herself. 

Then, suddenly, she knew. It was Earl 
Usher, and he loved her, Winifred, who 
could never be more to him than a friend. 

Win had heard of a “ vicious circle.” 
It seemed that she and Sadie and Ursus 
were traveling in one, going round and 
round, and could never get out. 

“ But I must go down,” the mechanical 
part of herself kept repeating. 

She had involuntarily paused near the 
door to think things out in peace. There 
were no patients for the two narrow white 
beds, and the nurse—a small, nervous 
woman with sentimental eyes—was heat- 
ing water over a spirit-lamp. She suffered 
from headache and had prescribed herself 
some tea. The water had begun to boil, 
and despite the throbbing in her temples 
she hummed monotonously: “ You Made 
Me Love You.” 

Winifred heard the tune through her 
thoughts of Sadie and Earl Usher, and it 
seemed to make everything sadder and 
more hopeless. But suddenly the singing 
broke off—the thin voice rose to a shriek, 
and was lost in a loud explosion. 

In the act of going out Win turned, be- 
wildered and expecting horror. Head 
down, her hands covering her burned face, 
the nurse came staggering toward the door. 
Hair and cap were on fire. All over the 
white dress and apron were dotted little 
blue tongues of flame that had spouted out 
from the bursting lamp. . 

Often such an accident had been lightly 
prophesied by this very woman. The spirit 
sent up for the hospital was of the cheap- 
est. Peter Rolls was “ not in business for 
his health!” 
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Dazed by the deafening noise, and 
shocked to the very heart by the woman’s 
shriek of pain, Win was not conscious of 
thought. She did not tell herself to spring 
to the nearest bed, tear off the covering, 
stop the nurse before she could rush wildly 
into the corridor, and wrap her in the 
blanket. All she knew for a moment was 
that she had done and was doing these 
things, that she was using her strength to 
hold the maddened creature, and all the 
while calling out for help. 

The doctor had not yet reached the end 
of the long corridor, and the explosion and 
cries brought him and others running. 
Vaguely Win was conscious that there 
were women there, maids who cleaned 
floors and windows, and that there were 
two or three men besides Dr. Marlow. 
She thought that he ordered some of them 
out and gave directions to others, but the 
scene sharpened into detail only when she 
heard herself told to stay and give as- 
sistance. 

She, aiding the doctor, the nurse’s burns 
were dressed. The little quivering crea- 
ture, hastily undressed, was put to bed, 
face, head, arms, and hands covered with 
oil and bandaged. It was not until an- 
other nurse — telephoned for from some- 
where to somewhere—had arrived, and the 
invalid had been given an opiate, that 
Win realized the tingling pain in her own 
fingers. 

“Why, yes, so I am _ burned a little!” 
she exclaimed when the doctor asked to 
see her hands. “ But it’s nothing to mat- 
ter. I can go back to work now. Nurse 
is all right.” 

“No, it’s nothing to matter, and you 
can go back to work, all right,” briskly 
echoed Marlow, who was no coddler of any 
hands at Peter Rolls’s; “ that is, you can 
when I’ve patched you up a bit. And 
nurse isn’t going to be bad, either. She 
won’t be disfigured, I can guarantee that 
—thanks to you.” 

“Thanks to me?” Win echoed. 

“Yes, just that. Perhaps you don’t 
realize that you probably saved her life.” 

“No. I—I don’t think I’ve realized 
anything yet.” She found herself sudden- 
ly wanting to cry, but remembered a day 
on the Monarchic (as she always did re- 
member if tears felt near) and swallowed 
the rising lump in her throat. 

“ Well, don’t bother about it. You can 
get conceited later. Here, drink this to 
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quiet your nerves in case you feel jumpy, 
and now run along. It’ll be all right for 
you down-stairs. The news will have got 
to your dep by this time and they’ll know 
why you’re late.” 

Win “ran along” and found the doc- 
tor’s prophecy correct. The news had 
bounded ahead of her. 

“JT hear you’ve been distinguishing 
yourself,” said Mr. Wellby, the floor- 
walker. “Let’s see your hands. Oh, I 
guess they won’t put you out of business, 
’ a brave girl like you.” 

“]’m as well as ever, thank you,” said 
Win. 

Stupid of her, wanting to cry again just 
because people were paying her compli- 
ments! But perhaps she hadn’t quite got 
over last night and not sleeping at all. 
And then Sadie’s letter. Things had piled 
on top of each other, but she mustn’t let 
herself go to pieces. She must keep her 
wits and think—think—think how to get 
at Sadie and what to do for her. 

Dr. Marlow had covered Win’s fingers 
with something he called “ newskin,” since 
it would not do for a “ saleslady ” to dis- 
gust customers by serving them with band- 
aged hands. It was like a transparent 
varnish and made her nails shine as bright- 
ly as those of the vainest girls who spent 
all their spare time in polishing. But the 
redness showed through, as if her hands 
were horribly chapped. She saw a lady 
who had asked her to try on a white lace 
evening coat staring at them. 

“ What’s the matter with your hands?” 
The question came sharply. 

“T scalded them a little this morning,” 
Win explained. 

“Oh! I’m glad it isn’t a disease.” 

The girl blushed faintly, ashamed, 
glanced down at the offending pink fin- 
gers, and turning slowly round to display 
the cloak, suddenly looked up into the 
eyes of Peter Rolls. 

She could not help starting and draw- 
ing in her breath. For half a second her 
brain whirled and she thought that she 
imagined him, that it was just such an- 
other vision as those of last night when 
she had put on the Moon dress. 

His eyes were looking at her as they had 
looked then, and they were the good blue 
eyes of Mr. Balm of Gilead. It could not 
be that he was really here gazing at her. 
It must be some other man like him. But 
no! He had taken off his hat. He was 
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saying something in the well-remembered 
—too well-remembered ! —voice. 

“ How do you do, Miss Child? When 
you’ve finished with this lady, I shall be 
so much obliged if you can speak to me 
for a minute.” 

She .bowed her head—dquite a polite, or- 
dinary sort of bow, just like that of any 
well-trained saleslady to a prospective cus- 
tomer intending to wait till she was free. 
But really it did not mean politeness at 
all. It meant that she had to hide her 
face, and that it was taking every square 
inch of nerve force she had to behave in 
the least like a saleslady. 

It was seeing Peter Rolls suddenly— 
Peter Rolls in flesh and bone and muscle 
and magnetism of eyes, which told her in 
a devastating flash a thing about herself 
she had feared for months—ever since the 
day she turned her back upon Mr. Balm of 
Gilead and the Monarchic. 

She was in love with him. Hideously, 
desperately, overwhelmingly in love with 
him, just as ridiculous girls always were 
with men they oughtn’t to think of. Prob- 
ably he had tried to make her so at first 
with his friendly, chivalrous ways that hid 
blacknesses underneath. 

She had escaped, thanks to his sister. 
And it looked as if those horrid hints had 
indeed been true, otherwise he would not 
have troubled to persist after his snub- 
bing. For he had persisted. Some glint 
of blue light in the steady eyes told her 
that. This was not a coincidence. Mr. 
Rolls had the air of having found her at 
last. She must make him sorry fér it. Be- 
cause, after her experience. of the other 
man who had persisted —though she 
thought herself forgotten—-why should she 
hope against hope that this man was dif- 
ferent? 

At last the customer, who did not hurry 
in the least — rather the contrary — wore 
all excuses for lingering to shreds. She 
waddled fatly away, carrying the lace 
cloak with her; and Win, not shirking the 
ordeal as she had done when Jim Logan 
haunted Toyland, turned to Peter Rolls. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A PIECE OF HER MIND 


“Miss Cuixp, I’ve been looking for you 
for months!” were Peter’s first words when 
he had her to himself. 
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Instantly she knew what her pose ought 
to be. Not prim stiffness, not suspicious 
maidenly dignity, but just smiling civility, 
a recognition of past slight acquaintance. 
This would do for the beginning. This 
must surely show him that the tactics Ena 
credited him with were useless here. 

“Have you? How nice of you to say 
so,” she braced herself to reply with gay- 
est indifference. ‘“ Well, I’ve been in this 
store for—a long time, migrating from one 
department to another and learning the 
business. I’m quite a fair saleswoman now, 
I assure you. Are you going to buy a 
cloak? Because, if not — this is a busy 
morning.” 

“Yes, I'll buy one as a present for my 
mother,” said Peter. “I should like you 
to choose her something. I described her 
to you once, but I suppose you've for- 
gotten. She’s little, and rather plump, and 
has beautiful white hair and a rosy com- 
plexion. But, Miss Child, I want to talk 
to you, not about cloaks, about yourself. 
I’ve asked permission, and they know who 
I am, and it’s all right. I said you and 
my sister were friends. That’s true, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Oh, yes!” 

“T believed we were friends once. And 
we were, too. The more I’ve thought of 
it, the surer I’ve been. Something hap- 
pened to make you change your mind 
about me. I was struck all of a heap at 
first. I didn’t have the sense to know 
what to say or do, to try and put myself 
back where I had been. I let you go. 
And I lost you. But I’m not going to lose 
you again. You can see how much in 
earnest I am when I tell you that I haven’t 
stopped looking for you for one single day 
after I realized you wouldn’t keep your 
promise about writing my sister.” 

“Tt wasn’t a promise,” breathed Win. 
‘“T—never meant to write to her.” 

“T thought so!” 

“Why should I? It was very kind of 
Miss Rolls to suggest it, if I should ever 
want help. But I didn’t want help. All 
I wanted was to get on by myself.” 

“]T know you mean me to understand 
from that, Miss Child, that you don’t think 
I’ve any right to force myself,on you after 
you showed me so plainly you thought me 
a bounder,” said Peter, not mincing his 
words or stumbling over them. “ But I’m 
not a bounder. There must be some way 
of proving to you that I’m not. That’s 
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why I’m here for one thing, though there’s 
another—” 

“ What?” Winifred threw in, frightened, 
and thinking it better to cut him short in 
time. 

“TI want you to meet my mother and let 
her help you to get some kind of a posi- 
tion more — more worthy of your talents 
than this.” 

Win laughed aloud. 
your father’s shop?” 

“ It’s not good enough for you,” 

She flushed, and all her pent-up anger 
against the House of the Hands tingled in 
that flush. . 

“You say so because I once had the 
great honor of being an acquaintance of 
yours— and your sister’s,” she hurried 
breathlessly on. “ For all the rest of the 
people here, the people you don’t know 
and don’t want to know, you think it good 
enough—too good, perhaps—even splen- 
did! It does look so, doesn’t it? Mag- 
nificent! And every one of your father’s 
employees so happy—so fortunate to be 
earning his wages. They’re worms—that 
doesn’t matter to rich men like you, Mr. 
Rolls. Unless, perhaps, a girl happens to 


“You run down 


be pretty—or you knew her once and re- 


membered that she was an individual. Oh, 
you must feel I’m very ungrateful for 
your interest. Maybe you mean to be 
kind—about your mother. But give your 
interest to those who need it. I don’t. 
I’ve seen your name in the papers—inter- 
views—things you try to do for the ‘ poor.’ 
It’s a sort of fad, isn’t it—in your set? 
But charity begins at home. You could 
do more by looking into things and right- 
ing wrongs in your father’s own shop than 
anywhere else in the world.” 

She stopped, panting a little, her color 
coming and going. She had not meant 
this at first. It was far removed from 
smiling civility, this—tirade! But, as 
Sadie Kirk would say, “He had asked 
for it.” 

He was looking at her with his straight, 
level gaze. He was astonished, maybe, but 
not angry. And she did not know whether 
to be glad or sorry that she had not been 
able to rouse him to rage. His look into 
her eyes was no longer that .of a young 
man for a young woman who means much 
to him. That light had died while the 
stream of her words poured out. 

For a moment, when she had ceased, 
they stared at each other in silence, his 
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face very grave, hers flushed and suggest- 
ing a superficial repentance. 

“ Forgive me,” she plumped two words 
into the pause, as if pumping air into a 
vacuum. “I oughtn’t to have said all that. 
It was rude.” 

“ But true? 

“ Ves.” 

“You have been working here in my 
father’s store for months, and you say I 
could do more good by righting the wrongs 
here than anywhere else in the world. 
That sounds pretty serious.” 

“ It is serious. Whether I ought to have 
spoken or not.” 

“TJ tell you, you ought to have spoken. 
It was—brave of you. That’s the way I 
always think of you, Miss Child, being 
brave—whatever happens. And laughing.” 

“T don’t laugh now.” 

“Not at other people’s troubles —I 
know. But you would at your own.” 

“T’m not thinking of my own. To-day 
of all days!” 

He wondered what she meant. His 
mind flashed swiftly back to last night 
and all that had happened. He could 
have kissed the hem of her black dress to 


You think it’s true?” 


see her here, safe and vital enough to fling 
reproaches at him for his sins—of omis- 


sion. Yet he must stand coldly discussing 
grievances. No, “coldly” was not the 
word. No word could have been less ap- 
propriate to the boiling emotions under 
Peter Rolls’s grave, composed manner. 

He let the baffling sentence go—a sen- 
tence which framed thoughts of Sadie 
Kirk. 

“T should like to hear from you the 
specific wrongs you want righted,” he said. 
“ T know a girl of your sort wouldn’t speak 
vaguely. You do mean something specific.” 

“ Yes—I do.” 

“Then tell me—now.” 

“You came to buy a cloak for your 
mother.” 

“] didn’t come for that, and you know 
it. I came for you. But you put a shield 
between us to keep me off. When you 
have emptied your heart of some of these 
grievances that are making it hot—against 
me, maybe you won’t have to put me at 
the same distance. Maybe you'll let me 
be your friend again, if I can deserve it.” 

“T don’t want to talk or think of our- 
selves at all!” she broke out. : 

“T don’t ask you to. All that—and my 
mother’s <loak, too—-you needn’t be get- 
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ting down that box!—can wait. If you 
won’t be my friend, anyhow show me how 
to help your friends.” 

“ Oh, if you would do that!” Win cried. 

“TI will. Give me the chance.” 

Despite his injunction, she had taken 
from its neat oak shelf a box of summer 
wraps and placed it on the counter behind 
which she stood. Now, not knowing what 
she did, she lifted the cardboard cover and 
seemed to peep in at the folds of chiffon 
and silk. 

Peter looked not at the box, but at her 
pitiful, reddened hands on the lid. The 
blood mounted slowly to his temples and 
he bit his lip. He, too, was standing, 
though any one of several green velvet- 
covered stools was at his service. He 
turned away, leaning so much weight on 
the bamboo stick he held that it bent and 
rather surprised him. 

Suddenly the scene struck him as very 
strange, almost unreal—Winifred Child, 
his lost dryad, found in his father’s store, 
separated from him by a dignified barrier 
of oak and many other things invisible! 
This talk going on between them—after 
last night! The hum of women’s voices 
in the distance (they kept their distance in 
this vast department because he was Peter 
Rolls, Jr., as all the employees by this 
time knew) and the heavy heat and the 
smell of oak seemed to add to the unreality 
of what was going on. Fresias would have 
helped. But there was nothing here that 
suggested help—unless you wanted advice 
about a cloak. 

Win had been marshaling her ideas like 
an army hastily assembled to fight in the 
dark. 

“That is a favor I couldn’t refuse to 
take from you, even if I would,” she said 
in a low voice, “ to help my friends.” 

“It is no favor. You'll be doing me 
that.” 

She went on as if he had not spoken. 

“I don’t know about any shops in New 
York except this one —only things I’ve 
heard. Some of the girls I’ve met here 
have worked in other department-stores. 
They say—this is one of the worst. I have 
to tell you that—now I’ve begun. There’s 
no use keeping it back—or you won’t un- 
derstand how I feel. There are real abuses. 
The Hands don’t break the laws—that’s 
all. About hours—we close at the right 
time, but the salespeople are kept late, 
often very late, looking over stock. Not 
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every night for the same people, but sev- 
eral times a week. We have seats, but we 
mustn’t use them. It would look as if we 
were lazy —or business were bad. We 
‘lend ’ the management half the time we’re 
allowed for meals on busy days — and 
never have it given back. The meals 
themselves, served in the restaurant—the 
dreadful restaurant—seem cheap, but they 
ought to be cheaper, for they’re almost 
uneatable. Those of us who can’t go out 
get ptomain poisoning and appendicitis. 
I know of cases. Hardly any of us can 
afford enough to eat on our salaries. I 
should think our blood must be almost 
white! 

‘““ But nobody here cares how we live out 
of business hours, so long as we’re ‘ smart’ 
and look nice. When we aren’t smart— 
because we’re ill, perhaps—and can’t any 
longer look nice — because we're getting 
older, or are too tired to care—why, then 
we have to go; poor, worn-out machines 
—fit for the junk-shop, not for a depart- 
ment-store! Even here, in Mantles, where 
we get a commission, the weak ones go to 
the wall. We must be like wolves to make 
anything we can save for a rainy day. But 


any girl or man who’ll consent to act the 
spy on others— there’s a way to earn 


money, lots of it. A few are tempted. 
They must degenerate more and more, I 
think! And there are other things that 
drive some of us—the women, I mean— 
to desperation. But I can’t tell you about 
them. You must find out for yourself— 
if you care.” 

“ If I care!” echoed Peter. 

“Tf you do, why haven’t you found out 
all these things, and more, long ago?” she 
almost taunted him, carried away once 
again by the thought of those she cham- 
pioned—the “ friends” she had not come 
to in her story yet. 

“ Because—my father made it a point 
that I should keep my hands off the Hands. 
That was the way he put it. I must justify 
myself far enough to tell you that.” 

“ But —if one’s in earnest, need one 
take no for an answer?” 

“TI suppose I wasn’t in earnest enough. 
I thought I was. But I couldn’t have been. 
You’re making me see that now.” 

“T haven’t told you half!” 

“ Then—go on.” 

“ You really wish it?” 

a Ves.” 

“The floor-walkers and others above 
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them have power that gives them the 
chance to be horribly unjust and tyran- 
nical if they like. There are lots of fine 
ones. But there are cruel-and bad ones, 
too. And then—I can’t tell you what life 
is like for the under dog! And cheating 
goes on that we all see and have to share 
in — sales of worthless things advertised 
to attract women. We get a premium for 
working off ‘ dead stock.’ Each department 
must be made to pay, separately and on its 
own account, you see, whatever happens! 
And that’s why each one is its own sweat- 
shop—”’ 

“T swear to you this isn’t my father’s 
fault,” involuntarily Peter broke in. “ He’s 
not young any more, you see, and he 
worked so hard in his early years that he’s 
not strong enough to keep at it now. Not 
since I can remember has he been able to 
take a personal interest in the store, ex- 
cept from a distance. He leaves it to 
others, men he believes that he can trust. 
Not coming here himself, he—” 

“Why, he comes nearly every day!” 
Win cried out, then stopped suddenly at 
sight of Peter’s face. 

‘“‘ T—am sure you’re mistaken about that 
one thing, Miss Child,” he said. “ You 
must have been misinformed. ‘They must 
have told you some one else was he—” 

The girl was silent, but Peter’s eyes 
held hers, and the look she gave him told 
that she was not convinced. “ You don’t 
believe me?” he asked. 

“T believe you don’t know. He does 
come. It’s always been toward the closing 
hour when I’ve seen him. The first time 
he was pointed out to me was by a floor- 
walker on Chirstmas eve. I was in the 
toy department then. He was with Mr. 
Croft. How strange you didn’t know!” 

“If it was father—perhaps I can guess 
why he didn’t want us to find out. But 
even now I—well, I shall go home and ask 
him if he realizes what is happening here. 
Somehow I shall help your friends, Miss 
Child.” 

“T haven’t told you about them yet,” 
Win said. “ It was really one friend who 
was in my mind. There may be ever so 
many others just as sad as she. But I 
love her. I can’t bear to have her die 
just because she’s poor and unimportant— 
except to God. Dr. Marlow thinks she’s 
curable. Only—the things she needs she 
can’t afford to get, and I haven’t any 
money left to buy them for her; just my 
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salary, and no more. There’s one thing I 
can do, though! I'll learn to be a wolf, 
like some of the others, and snatch com- 
missions.” 

“ Don’t do that!” Peter smiled at her 
sadly. “I shouldn’t like to think of you 
turning into a wolf. Your friend is sick—” 

“She was told by the doctor yesterday 
that it was a case of consumption. I had 
a letter from her this morning—bidding 
me good-by. You see, she was discharged 
on the spot, with only a week’s wages.” 

“ Beastly!” exclaimed Peter. “ There 
ought to be some kind of a convalescent 
home in connection with this store — or 
two, rather, one for contagious sort of 
things and the other not. I—” 

“She wrote in her letter that she’d 
heard of a place where consumptives were 
taken in and treated free,” Win went on 
when he paused. “ But she wouldn’t tell 
me where it was. And Dr. Marlow says 


there is nothing of the sort—” 
“Oh, he can’t have read the newspapers 
It’s been open a 


these last few days. 
eek.” 

“ Then you know about it?” 

“Yes. You see—it’s a sort of—friend 
of mine who’s started the scheme. The 
house is not very big yet. But he’ll en- 
large it if it makes a success.” 

“ Quite free?” 

“Yes. Anybody can come and be ex- 
amined by the doctor. No case will be 
refused while there’s room. I-—my friend 
lost his dearest friend years ago—a boy of 
his own age then—from consumption. It 
almost broke his heart. And he made up 
his mind that when he grew up and had a 
little money of his own he’d start one of 
those open-air places in the country free.” 

“T believe you’re speaking of yourself!” 
exclaimed Win, her face lighting. Then 
Ena Rolls’s brother couldn’t be all bad! 

“ Well, I’m in the business, too. This 
must be the place the girl is going to. She 
shall be cured, I promise you. And when 
she’s well she shall have work in the coun- 
try to keep her strong and make her 
happy. Will that please you?” 

“Yes,” Win answered. “ But —it 
doesn’t please me to feel you’re doing it 
for that reason.” 

“T’m not. Only partly, at least. I’m 
thankful for the chance to help. And this 
sha’n’t be all. There'll be other ways. 
Please don’t think too badly of me, Miss 
Child. I trusted my father, as he wished. 
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And he trusts Mr. Croft—too completely, 
I fear.” 

Again Win was silent. She had heard 
things about Peter Rolls, Sr., which. made 
her fancy that he was not a man to trust 
any one but himself. And she did not 
yet dare to trust his son. The look was 
coming back into his eyes which made 
her remember that he was a man like other 
men. Yet it was hard not to trust him! 
And because it was so hard she grew 
afraid. 

“Give me the address of that con- 
valescent home,” she broke her own si- 
lence by saying. “I want to write to my 
friend Sadie Kirk—and go to see her—if 
she’s really there. Mr. Rolls, I shall bless 
you if she is cured.” 

Petro had taken out his card-case and 
was writing. 

“ Then, sooner or later, I shall have my 
blessing,” he said quietly. “ Couldn’t you 
give me just a small first instalment of it 
now? Couldn’t you tell me what changed 
you toward me on the ship? Had it any- 
thing to do with my family — any gossip 
you heard?” 

“In a way, yes. But I can’t possibly 
tell you. Please don’t ask me.” 

“T won’t. But give me some hope that 
I can live it down. You see, I can’t spare 
you out of my life. I had you in it only 
a few days. Yet those days have made all 
the difference.” 

Win siiffened. 

“T can’t let you talk to me like that,” 
she said almost sharply, if her creamy 
voice could be sharp. “I hate it. You'll. 
make me wish—for my own sake—if it 
weren’t for my friend, I mean—that you 
hadn’t found me here. I thought—I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t say it!—when I asked 
for work in your father’s store that none 
of the family would ever come near the 
place. I was told they never did. But it 
wasn’t true. You all come!” 

“ You mean my father and I?” 

“ And Miss Rolls, too—” 

“ She came?” 

“Yes, with Lord Raygan, and—and I 
think you and Lady Eileen were here, too.” 

“ We were,” Peter said. “ And so—you 
were in the store even then? Nobody told 
me.” 

“T hoped they wouldn’t.” 

«It was his turn to be silent, understand- 
ing-Eileen’s dream. Raygan must have 
talked to her about the girl. But there 
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would have been nothing to say, if Ena 
had not said it first. Ena had “ explained 
things” to Raygan, perhaps—and then— 

An old impression came back to Peter. 
He remembered Ena’s protest against his 
friendship for a “ dressmaker” and her 
kindness later. He remembered asking 
himself on the dock if Ena could have 
made mischief. He had put the thought 
away as treacherous, not once, but many 
times. Now he did not put it away. He 
faced it, and wondered if he could ever 
forgive his sister. It seemed at that mo- 
ment that he never could. 

“Will you choose the cloak for Mrs. 
Rolls?” Win was asking in the professional 
tone of the obliging young saleswoman. 

“‘ [—er—yes, I suppose so. Which one 
do you suggest?” 

“ Any of these would be charming for— 
the lady you’ve described. She’d like it 
better, I’m sure, if you chose it yourself.” 

“‘ No, I want you to choose, please. I’ve 
already told her about you. If it hadn’t 
been for her I shouldn’t have found you 
so soon. She advised me to try the Hands. 
No matter what you may think of me, 
there’s only one opinion to have of Mother. 


And you can’t object to meeting her. You 
choose the cloak and I'll bring her to see 
you—in it.” 

Win kept her eyes on the assortment of 
silk motoring and dust coats which she 
had arranged on the broad counter for 


Mr. Rolls’s inspection. Suddenly a great 
weight was lifted from her head, as if kind 
hands had gently removed a tight helmet. 

Would such a man as Ena Rolls had 
sketched in her shadow-portrait of a 
brother bring his mother to meet a shop- 
girl whom he fancied? It seemed not. 
Yet men of that type were the cleverest, 
as she already knew. Maybe he didn’t 
really mean to bring Mrs. Rolls. It would 
be easy, from time to time, to postpone her 
visit. And Win was very proud. She 
thought of Ena’s annoyance at happening 
upon her in the eleVator, and how re- 
luctantly Miss Rolls had taken up the cue 
of cordiality from Lord Raygan. Oh, it 
was best—in any case—it was the only 
way to keep personalities out of her in- 
tercourse with the man who had once been 
Mr. Balm of Gilead. 

“ This silver gray is one of the prettiest 
of the new wraps,” she glibly advertised 
her wares. 

“Very well, if you like it, I'll marry—I 
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mean, I’ll take it. 
your hands.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” she put him 
off again, visibly freezing—an intellectual 
feat in such weather. “ And—really, as 
I said before, I don’t care to talk about 
myself.” 

Her look, even more than her words, 
shut Peter up. The cloak saved the.situa- 
tion during a few frigid seconds. But as 
a situation it had become strained. The 
only hope for the future was to go now. 
And Peter went. He went straight back 
to Sea Gull Manor and to his father. 


Tell me how you hurt 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WHEN THE SECRET CAME OUT 


FATHER wes in the library when Peter 
got home. One did not open the door and 
walk straight into this sacred room. One 
knocked, and if Father happened to be en- 
gaged in any pursuit which he did not 
wish the family eye to see, he had time to 
smuggle it away and take up a newspaper, 
or even a book, before calling out “ Come 
in.” . 
To-day, not being well, he was allowing 
himself the luxury of a jig-saw puzzle, but 
as he considered the amusement frivolous 
for a man of his position, at the sound of 
his son’s voice he hustled the board con- 
taining the half-finished picture into a 
drawer of his roll-top desk. In order to 
be doing something, he caught up a paper. 
It was Town Tales, and his eye, searching 
instinctively for the name of Rolls, saw 
that of the Marchese di Rivoli coupled 
with it and a slighting allusion. A wave 
of physical weakness surged over the 


withered man as he asked himself if he 


had done wrong in sanctioning his dade » 


ter’s engagement to the Italian. 


? 


“ What do you want?” he greeted Petro ° 


testily. 

He was invariably testy when indiges- 
tion had him in its claw, and his tone gave 
warning that this was a bad moment. 
Still Petro was bursting with his subject. 
He could not bear to postpone the fight. 
Instead of putting it off, he resolved to be 
exceedingly careful in his tactics. 

“T want to talk with you, father, if you 
don’t mind,” he began pleasantly. “I 
hope I’m not interrupting anything im- 
portant?” 

“T am supposed to be left to myself in 
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the mornings,” said Peter senior, martyr- 
ized. “ Though I don’t go to the store, I 
must read Croft’s reports and keep in 
touch with things.” 

“It’s about the store I’d like to talk.” 
Peter was thankful for this opening. He 
perched hesitatingly on the arm of an adi- 
pose easy chair, not having been specific- 
ally invited to sit. 

“ Why, what have you got to say about 
the Hands?” Defiance underlay tone and 
look. . 

“Tt was in this very room I promised 
you I’d keep my hands off the Hands,” 
Peter quoted. “ But I want you to let 
me take the promise back.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort!” shrilled 
Peter senior. ‘“ What do you mean?” 

“ T need to work. I’ve tried other things, 
but my thoughts always come back to the 
Hands. I’m proud of your success, you 
know. I want to—to batten onit. And I 
want to carry it on. I have ideas of my 
own.” 

“IT bet you have, and damned poor 
ideas, too,” snapped the old man. “ I’m 
not going to have them tried in my place 
while I’m alive.” * 


“Let me tell you what some of them | 


are, won’t you, before you condemn 
them?” his son pleaded, refusing to be 
ruffled. 

“No. I won’t have my time wasted on 
any such childishness,” growled Peter 
senior. “ You ought to know better than 
to trouble me with every silly, trifling idea 
you get into your head.” 

“To me this is not trifling,” Peter 
argued. “It’s so serious that if you re- 
fuse to take me into your business—I 
don’t care how humble a position you start 
me—I shall begin to make my own way in 
the world. I can’t go on as I am, living 
on you, with an allowance that comes out 
of the Hands, unless you give me some 
hope that I can soon work up to having a 
voice in the management.” 

“T suppose what you are really hinting 
at is a bigger allowance under a different 
name,” sneered old Peter. “ Now you're 
turning socialist—oh, you don’t suppose 
I’m blind when I come to your name and 
your quixotic schemes in the newspapers! 
You don’t like the red-hot chaps raving 
about ‘ unearned increment,’ or whatever 
they call it.” 

“No, it isn’t that,” Peter said simply. 
“T don’t much care what people say, so 
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long as I can help things along a bit; 
though, of course, I’d rather it would be 
with my money than yours, no matter how 
generous you are about giving and asking 
no questions. I don’t ask for more, or 
want it. But I do want to feel that— 
forgive me, father!—I do want to fell that 
on the money I handle there’s no sweat 
wrung out of men’s bodies or tears from 
women’s eyes.” 

Peter senior had sat only half turned 
from his desk, as if suggesting to Peter 
junior that the sooner he was allowed to 
get back to work, the better. But at these 
last words, unexpected as a blow, he swung 
violently round in his revolving chair to 
glare at the young man. 

“ Well, I’m damned!” he ejaculated. 

Peter sincerely hoped not, but felt that 
silence was safer than putting his hopes 
into words. 

“ This comes of turning socialist! You 
insult your father who supports you in 
Juxury—” 

“IT don’t mean to insult you, father, 
and I don’t want to be supported in 
luxury. I want to work for every cent I 
have. I want to work hard.” 

“TI never thought,” Peter senior reflect- 
ed aloud, abruptly changing his toné, “ to 
hear a son of mine spout this sort of cheap 
folderol, and I never thought that any one 
of my blood would be weak enough to 
come crawling and begging to break a 
solemn promise.” 

“Tt means strength, not weakness, to 
break some promises—the kind that never 
ought to have been made,” Peter junior 
defended himself. “I’d break it without 
crawling or begging if I thought you’d 
prefer, except that it would be no use. 
Unless I had your permission, I couldn’t 
get taken into the Hands.” 

“ Well, you don’t get it. See?” retorted 
the head of the Hands as rudely as he 
could ever have spoken in old days to his 
humblest subordinate. 

“ Then, father, if that’s your last word 
on the subject,” said Petro, rising, “ this 
means for you and me, where business is 
concerned, the parting of the ways.” 

The old man’s sallow face was slowly, 
darkly suffused with red. “ You're trying 
to bully me,” he grunted. “ But I’m not 
taking any bluff.” 

‘You misjudge me.” Petro still kept 
his temper. “I'd be a disgusting cad to 
try on such a game with you, and I don’t 
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think I am that. I’m more thankful than 
I can tell you for all you’ve done for me. 
You’ve had a hard life yourself, and 
you’ve secured me an easy one. You 
never had time to see the world, but you 
let me see it because I longed to—when I 
saw you had no use for me in the business. 
You let me give money away, and, thanks 
to your generosity, one or two schemes I 
had at heart are in working order already. 
There’s enough saved out of my allowance 
for the last few years to see them through, 
if I never take another cent from you. 
And I never will, from this day on, father, 
while you run the Hands on present lines.” 

“ You’re a blank idiot!” snarled the old 
man; but a strained, almost frightened 
look was stretched in queer lines on his 
yellow face. He was thinking of Ena ard 
of the newspapers. He could hear the 
dogs yapping round his feet. 

“Young Peter Rolls breaks away from 
home. Earns his living with his own 
hands, not father’s Hands. What he says 
about his principles ”—or some such rot as 
that would certainly appear in big, black 
head-lines just when Ena and her magnifi- 
cent marchese were searching the columns 


for gush over the forthcoming marriage. 
It would spoil the girl’s pleasure in her 
wedding. 

Old Peter was furious with young Peter, 
but began angrily to realize that the mat- 


ter was indeed serious. He desired to be 
violent, but fear of Ena dashed cold water 
on the fire of his rage. Against his will 
and against his nature he began to tem- 
porize, meaning later to revenge his present 
humiliation upon his son. 

“Who the devil has been upsetting you 
with lies about the Hands?” he spluttered. 

“I’m afraid we must take for granted 
that what has ‘upset’ me isn’t lies.” 
Peter let his sadness show in face and 
voice. “I don’t wonder you’re surprised 
and perhaps angry at my coming to you 
and suddenly throwing out some sort of 
accusations, when year after year I’ve 
been receiving money from the Hands as 
meek as a lamb without a word or ques- 
tion. I don’t defend myself for lack of 
interest in the past or for too much now. 
Maybe I’m to~- blame both ways. But 
please remember, father, you said that 
unless I distrusted you, I was to stand 
aside. After that I was so anxious to 
prove I trusted you, all right, that I hur- 
ried to promise before I’d stopped to think. 
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Since then I’ve been made to think—furi- 
ously to think—and—” 

“I was brought up to believe there was 
mo excuse for breaking a promise,” Peter 
senior cut him short severely. 

There was Petro’s chance to score, and 
—tright or wrong—he took it. 

“Then things have changed since the 
days when you were being brought up,” 
he said, with one of those straight, clear 
looks old Peter had always disliked as be- 
tween son and father. “ Because, you 
know you promised Ena you would give 
up going to the store except for important 
business meetings once or twice a year. 
And you haven’t given it up. You go 
there nearly every night.” 

Peter senior physically quailed. His 
great secret was found out! No use to 
bluster. Somehow young Peter had got 
hold of the long-hidden truth. He was, in 
a way, at the fellow’s mercy. If Petro 
chose to tell Ena this thing she would 
fancy that every one except the family 
knew how old Peter’s grubbing habits had 
never been shaken off; that with him once 
a shopkeeper, always a shopkeeper, and 
that behind her back people must be 
laughing at the difference between her 
aristocratic airs and her father’s. com- 
monness. 

The old man’s stricken face shocked 
Peter. He was as much ashamed of him- 
self as if he had kicked his father. 

“ T oughtn’t to have told you, I know,” 
he stammered. ‘“ Anyhow, not like this. 
I’m sorry.” 

Peter senior gathered himself together 
and feebly bluffed. 

“ You needn’t be sorry,” he blustered in 
a thin voice at the top of his throat. 
“What do I care whether you know or 
not? There’s no disgrace in looking after 
my own business, I guess! To please 
Ena, I’ve made a sort of secret of it, that’s 
all. I never ‘ promised.’ I only let her 
and other folks it didn’t concern suppose 
I lived in idleness, like the lords they ad- 
mire so much. No harm in that! As for 
you, you’re welcome to know what I do 
with my time when I go to New York. 
But it’s none of your business, all the 
same, and you’d better keep still about it, 
or you'll regret your meddling. Who told 
you? That’s what I want to get at. Who 
stuffed you up to the neck with all that 
damned nonsense about ‘ sweat and tears’? 
I bet it’s the same man who tried to black- 
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mail me with my own son about my going 
to the Hands nights.” 

“Tt wasn’t a man who told me,” said 
Peter, “it was a woman —or, rather, a 
girl. It was me she was blaming, not you. 
She thought I was responsible for the 
wrongs she and other employees suffer 
from. She didn’t know it was a secret, 
your visiting the place. She simply men- 
tioned it as a fact—” 

“ And you, a son of mine, stood quietly 
listening to abuse of your father and the 
house that’s made his fortune—his fortune 
and yours—from a pert young clerk in his 
store!” 

At last Peter senior could speak with 
the voice of injured virtue. He could 
reach Peter junior with the well-deserved 
lash of reproach. But no! The lash stri- 
king out, touched air. 

“ Father, I listened because I love the 
girl,” Peter answered. “ Wait, please! 
Let me explain. I fell in love with her 
on the Monarchic. Then something hap- 
pened and I lost sight of her. Yesterday 
I found her at the Hands. I wanted to 
talk to her about love, but she made me 
listen to her instead. She said sharp 


things about the store that cut like knives. 


Don’t think. I’m accusing you if the 
Hands is a sweat-shop. You trust Croft, 
and he’s abused his trust. That must be 
it. For God’s sake, give me a chance to 
help you put things straight.” 

For a moment—a long moment—Peter 
senior did not speak, and Peter junior 
would have given much to know where his 
thoughts had gone. They were away some- 
where—with the Hands or with the girl 
who had made Petro listen. 

“ Will you do it, father? Will you give 
me a chance?” his son repeated. 

Old Peter started. “ Old Peter” seemed 
the only name that fitted him just then. 

“ One of my children is going to marry 
a marquis and the other wants to marry a 
clerk behind my counters,” he almost 
whimpered. 

Then Petro knew, without telling, which 
direction his father’s thoughts had taken. 

“ Don’t be afraid that she isn’t a lady,” 
the young man humored the old man’s 
prejudices. “ She’s English and beautiful 
and clever and brave. She saved a woman 
from being burned to death to-day at the 
Hands. She didn’t tell me that story, but 
I heard it. God made her to be a princess. 
Misfortune put her bebind a counter in 
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our store. Oh, no! sot misfortune. 
Though she’s had a hard time at the 
Hands, and shows it in her face, I believe 
she’d say herself that she’s glad of the ex- 
perience. And if through her those that 
have suffered wrong from us can be—” 

“Don’t talk to me any more about all 
this just now, my son,” Peter senior sud- 
denly implored rather than commanded. 
“ You’ve given me a shock—several shocks. 
I—I’m not fit for ’em to-day, I guess. I 
told you I wasn’t well. I’m feeling bad. 
I’m feeling mighty bad.” 

His looks confirmed his words. In the 
last few moments, since the angry flush 
had passed, the old man’s face had faded 
to a sicklier yellow than Petro had ever 
seen upon it—except one day, long ago, 
when Peter Rolls, Sr., had tried to be a 
yachtsman in order to please Ena—and 
the weather had been unkind. The young 
man was stabbed by remorse. Reason told 
him that now was the moment to press his 
point home. But compassion bade him 
withdraw it from the wound. It was irue 
that his father was not well and had 
warned him of the fact at the beginning 
of their conversation. Petro had gone too 
far. 

“T’m sorry, father,” he apologized. “I 
meant to stir you up, but I didn’t mean to 
give you a shock. Shall I ring? Is there 
anything you want?” 

“Only to be alone,” replied the other. 
“T’ll lie down here on the sofa. By and 
by, if I don’t feel better, I'll go to my 
room maybe and make it dark and sleep 
this headache off. I don’t remember when 
I’ve been so bad. But don’t-say anything 
to your mother.” 

“You mean about your going to the 
Hands? She knows about the girl.” 

“No, I mean about my head. I don’t 
care whether or no your mother hears that 
I go to the Hands. It’s Ena and outside 
folks I care for, and them only for Ena’s 
sake. She’s so proud! And when she 
gets home from France—” 

“Not a word to her, I promise. Nor to 
any one outside. But do you know, I be- 
lieve Mother would be glad to hear that 
you sometimes go to the store? She’d 
think it was like old times. And she loves 
the old times.” 

“Tell your mother anything you like. 
She’s got a still tongue in her head.” Peter 
senior gasped out his words with the des- 
perate air of a man at the end of his tether. 
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“ Only go now—go, and let my head rest. 
You and I can discuss all these things 
later. That'll be best for us both.” 

Peter junior was silenced, though he 
thought he knew his father too well to 
draw great encouragement from an offer 
of future discussion. The old man assured- 
ly did feel ill, and it would have been 
brutal to force him into further argument. 
The only thing was to go now and attack 
him again before the sensitive surface of 
his feelings had had time thoroughly to 
harden. 

Young Peter and his mother lunched 
alone together at the stately English hour 
of two which Ena had decreed for the 
household. Old Peter had ordered a cup 
of hot milk and had sent word that, his 
indigestion being rather worse than usual, 
he intended to spend the afternoon lying 
down. This had often happened before, 
and Mother, though distressed, was not 
alarmed. 

She would not have admitted it in words 
to herself, but she was happy in her téte- 
a-téte with Petro. He had his place moved 
near hers. They dared to dismiss the dig- 
nified servants and help themselves to 
Or rather, Petro 


what they wanted. 
jumped up and helped her, whether she 


wanted things or not. They talked about 
Miss Child, and Petro related his adven- 
ture at the Hands, which he had not, until 
the luncheon hour, been able to describe 
in detail. 

He told his mother again, several times 
over, how wonderful Win was, and Mother 
was not bored. She listened with a rapt 
smile, especially to the part about the fire 
in the hospital room and the girl’s quick 
presence of mind. Win having refused to 
confess how she had hurt her hands, Pets 
had used the influence of his name to find 
out, tactfully, from another source, all that 
had happened. And he made quite a good 
story out of it for his mother. The latter 
promised gladly to go and see Miss Child 
and to wear the pearl-gray wrap, which 
she thought very pretty, reflecting marvel- 
ous credit on the taste of the chooser. 

Petro did not touch upon Miss Child’s 
indictment of the Hands. It seemed un- 
necessary to distress Mother just when she 
was interested and even delighted (not at 
all shocked or startled) at having Father’s 
secret broken to her. 

“ Tt’s more natural,” she said, “ that he 
should take an interest in the Hands. 
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More like he used to be. I often won- 


dered—” 

Another sentence which she did not need 
to finish! 

For a while Petro’s whole soul was so 
steeped in the joy of Mother’s sympathy, 
and in plans for the future, that he forgot 
the faint uneasiness which had stirred 
within him at Father’s message about the 
milk. Something had seemed to whisper: 
“ Tt’s only an excuse.” And his asking not 
to be disturbed all the afternoon, “ can it 
mean that he’s got a special reason for 
wanting to be let alone hour after hour?” 

But Petro and Mother had been deep in 
conversation before the whisper came. In 
the very midst of it she had asked a beau- 
tifully understanding question about Win, 
and in answering Petro forgot everything 
else for a time. 

They talked intimately in the big, un- 
friendly, imitation Elizabethan dining- 
room which for once they had to them- 
selves. And then they continued their talk 
still more intimately in the “den.” It 
was only the grandfather clock striking 
four that reminded Petro of his uneasiness 
and of the whisper. 

Why it did remind him he could hardly 
have explained, except that the clock had 
a very curious individuality for him. It 
had belonged to his great grandmother and 
had come down through her to his mother. 
Even as a little boy he had felt that it was 
more than a clock: it was an old friend 
who had ticked through the years, keeping 
time with the heart-beats of those for 
whom it told the passing moments of life 
and death. Often he had imagined that 
with its ticking it gave good advice, if only 
one could understand. Now, when it struck 
four, it seemed to Petro that it did so in a 
dry, peremptory manner intended to be ar- 
resting, to remind him of something im- 
portant that he was in danger of forgetting. 

This pause in his thoughts left room fer 
the whisper to come again. It came, add- 
ing to its first suggestion: “ Don’t you 
know that while you and Mother were 
lingering so happily over your lunch 
Father stole away and went off to make 
mischief between you and the girl?” 

Petro sprang up. He was ashamed ‘to 
harbor such a thought of treachery, but it 
was there. He could easily learn whether 
Father had gone to New York by inquir- 
ing if one of the motors had been taken 
out. But it was hardly worth while to 
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ask questions. Peter knew that his father 
had gone, and why. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE BATTLE 


ALL the morning Win was in a state 
of. strange, almost hysterical exaltation. 
Again and again she warned her spirit 
down from the heights, but it would not 
hear, and stood there in the sunshine sing- 
ing a wild song of love and joy. 

Wonderful, incredible pictures painted 
themselves before her eyes. She saw Peter, 
impressed with her words—as indeed he 
had seemed to be—and remembering them 
nobly for the benefit of the two thousand 
hands within the Hands. She saw herself 
as his wife (oh; bold, forbidden thought, 
which dared her to push it from her 
heart!) helping him reach the ideal stand- 
ard of what a great department-store 
should be, planning new and highly im- 
proved systems of insurance, thinking out 
ways for employees to share profits, and of 
giving them pensions. 

She who knew what the hands suffered 


and what they needed could do for them 


what no outsider could ever do. With 
Peter’s money and power and the will to 
aid there would be nothing they two could 
not accomplish. Their love would teach 
them how to love the world. She saw the 
grand Christmas parties and the summer 
picnics the Hands would give the hands, 
and Peter’s idea for a convalescent home 
should be splendidly carried out. She saw 
the very furniture and its chints covers— 
then the picture would vanish like a rain- 
bow—or break into disjointed bits, like 
the jig-saw puzzle Peter senior had hidden 
shamefacedly in a drawer. 

For some moments Winifred’s mind 
would be a blank save for a jumble of 
Paris mantles and warm customers, then 
another picture would form; she would see 
Peter and herself sending Sadie Kirk to 
the mountains, where the girl would be 
even happier and healthier than at the 
new place which was “ free for consumers.” 
Sadie would be Win’s own special charge, 
her friend, for whom she had the right 
and privilege to provide. No more work 
in shops for Sadie! No more work at all 
till she was cured. Perhaps a winter in 
the Adirondacks, then such radiant health 
as the “ sardine ” had hardly ever known. 
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Meanwhile the thoughts of Ursus must 
be turned from the girl who could never 
love him to the girl who already did. He 
and Sadie had been good chums since the 
day when all three marched in procession 
toward Mr. Meggison’s window—how long 
ago it seemed! The big heart of the lion- 
tamer was easily moved to pity, and pity 
was akin to love. When she—Win—gently 
broke it to him that she was going to 
marry Peter Rolls, whom she had loved 
before she ever saw her poor Ursus (of 
course she had loved Peter always! that 
was why it had hurt her so cruelly to be- 
lieve Ena) the dear big fellow, pitying 
Sadie’s weakness, would turn to his “ little 
old chum ” for comfort. 

Oh, yes, everything would come right! 
warbled the disobedient spirit singing on 
the heights. Then the common sense and 
pride in Win would pluck the spirit’s robe, 
and presto! another picture would dissolve 
into gray cloud. 

Going out to luncheon (ice-cream soda 
and a sponge-cake) somehow broke the 
radiant charm. Common sense put the 
singing spirit relentlessly into its proper 
place, where, discouraged, it sang no more. 
Ugly memories of last night’s danger and 
humiliation crowded back into the brain 
no longer irradiated by Peter’s presence. 
Win felt dully that none of the glorious 
fancies of the morning could ever come 
true, though she still hoped that her words 
might have some living influence upon the 
future of the Hands. 

Even if Peter really and truly wanted 
to marry her (which seemed incredible) 
and his sister misjudged him (also well- 
nigh incredible) Ena Rolls and Ena Rolls’s 
father would bar the way to any such hap- 
piness as the magic pictures had shown. 
It would be hateful to force herself upon 
a snobbish family who despised her and 
let her see that she was unwelcome. 

The girl was suddenly surprised because 
she hadn’t seen, the moment Peter’s back 
was turned (even if not before) that the 
one self-respecting thing was to give up 
her place at the Hands. It would be 
decent and rathegynoble to disappear as 
she had disappeaged before, so that Peter, 
when he came again (as he surely would), 
should find her gone. 

This thought made so gloomy a picture 
in contrast with the forbidden bright ones 
that Win was nearer tears than she had 
been in the hospital room. 
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“ Laugh — laugh — if you laugh like a 
hyena!” she was saying to herself between 
half past four and five, when other girls 
were thinking of the nice things they 
would do when they got home. 

Win envied them. She wished the things 
that satisfied them could satisfy her. Yet, 
no, she did not wish that. Divine dissatis- 
faction was better. She must keep that 
conviction before her through years which 
might otherwise be gray. For now she 
was quite sure that nothing beautiful, 
nothing glorious, nothing even exciting 
could ever happen to her. And it was at 
this very moment that she received a per- 
emptory summons to Mr. Croft’s office. 

“Tt’ll be about the fire, maybe,” the 
nicest girl in the department encouraged 
her. “I shouldn’t wonder if they’re go- 
ing to give you a reward. If there was 
anything wrong, the word would come 
through Meggison sure.” 

Win smiled thanks as she went to her 
fate; the girl was kind, not of the tigress 
breed. But she couldn’t guess how little 
any paltry act.of injustice from the Hands 
would matter now. 

Miss Child had never before been called 
to the office of the great Mr. Croft, but 
she knew where it was, and walked to the 
door persuading herself that she was not 
in the least afraid. Why should she be 
afraid when she intended—really quite in- 
tended—to leave the Hands of her own 
accord? 

There was an outer office guarding the 
inner shrine, and here a girl typist and a 
waxy-faced young man were getting ready 
to go home. It was now very near the 
closing hour. The waxy-faced youth, a 
secretary of Mr. Croft’s, minced to the 
shrine door, opened it, spoke, returned, 
and announced that Miss Child was to go 
in. He even held the door for her, which 
might be a sign of respect, or of compas- 
sion for one about to be executed. Then, 
as the girl stepped in, the door closed be- 
hind her and she stood in an expensively 
hideous room, looking at a little, dried-up 
dark man who sat in Mr. Croft’s chair at 
Mr. Croft’s desk. But he was not Mr. 
Croft. He was Peter Rolls, Sr. 

Win recognized him instantly and knew 
not what to think. Luckily he did not 
keep her long in suspense. 

“ You Miss Child?” he shortly inquired, 
holding her with a steady stare which from 
a younger man would have been offensive. 
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“T am, sir,” she said in the low, sweet 
voice that Peter junior loved. Even Peter 
senior was impressed with it in spite of 
himself, impressed with the whole per- 
sonality of the young woman whom Petro 
had said was 4‘ made to be a princess.” 
She looked a more difficult proposition 
than he had expected to tackle. 

“ Know who I am?” he continued his 
catechism. 

“You are Mr. Rolls.” 

“What makes you so sure of that, eh?” 

“You were pointed out to me one eve- 
ning last winter, when you were inspecting 
the shop with Mr. Croft.” 

““ Nobody had any business pointing me 
out. Who did?” 

“T’m afraid I’ve forgotten,” said the 
girl, more calmly than she felt. “ It was so 
long ago.” 

“You seem to have been dead certain 
he was right.” 

“T took it for granted.” 

“ That’s dangerous, taking things for 
granted. I advise you not to do it, Miss 
Child.” 

Still he stared as she received his advice 
in silence. Not a feature of the piquant, 
yet proud, arresting face, not a curve of 
the slim figure did his old eyes miss. 

“IT guess you haven’t forgotten who 
pointed me out,” he persisted after a 
pause. “ Now think again. Have you? 
It might pay to remember.” 

“TI do not remember, sir.” She threw 
up her head in the characteristic way 
which the other Peter knew. 

“Sure nothing could make you re- 
member?” 

“T’m sure nothing could.” 

“Very well; then, we must let that go 
for the present. Now to another subject. 
I hear you showed a good deal of pluck 
this morning in putting out a fire.” 

“Oh, after all, it may be only that!” 
Win thought. 

She ought to have been relieved. But 
she was not certain whether relief was her 
most prominent emotion. The girl did not 
quite know what to make of herself, and 
the man was not giving her much time for 
reflection. 

“ The little I did was done on the spur 
of the moment,” she said. “I don’t de- 
serve any credit.” 

“ Well, I may be inclined to think differ- 
ent when it comes to settling up. That 
depends on several things. We'll come to 
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‘em by and by. You're English, ain’t 
you?” 

“ Ves.” 

“H-m! You look as if you ought to 
have titles running in your family. Have 
you got any?” 

Win fancied that this must be her em- 
ployer’s idea of a joke, but his face was 
grave, and even curiously eager. “ Not 
one,” she answered, smiling. 

“ No connections with titles?” 

“Why, yes, we have some cousins 
afflicted in that way,” she lightly admitted, 
beginning to be faintly amused as well as 
puzzled. ‘“ Almost every one has, in our 
country, I suppose.” 

“ What sort of title is it?” 

“ Oh, my father’s second cousin happens 
to be an earl.” 

“An earl, is he? 
high, I guess, on your side. 
of your father inheriting?” 

This 
luxury of a laugh. What a strange old 
man! And this was Mr. Balm of Gilead’s 
father! 

She was still in the dark as to why he 
had sent for her. But it must be on ac- 
count of the fire. His curiosity was very 
funny. In any one except Peter’s father 
she would have considered it ridiculous. 
Maybe he wanted to work up a good 
“story” in the newspapers. Very likely 
it could be turned into an “ad” for the 
Hands if the cousin of an English earl had 
saved a fellow employee from burning up, 
and it would be still more thrilling if the 
heroine might some day turn into a 
haughty Lady Winifred Something. She 
shook her head, looking charming. Even 
old Peter, staring so intently, must have 
admitted that. 

“ There’s not the remotest chance,” she 
replied. ‘“ Our cousin, Lord Glenellen, has 
six sons. Four are married and having 
more sons every year. I don’t know how 
many there are. And I’m sure that they’ve 
forgotten our existence.” 

“ Well, there ain’t much show for you 
in that connection!” 

Mr. Rolls reluctantly abandoned the 
earldom. “ What’s your father, anyhow?” 

“A clergyman,” said Win. “A poor 
clergyman, or I should never have seen 
America.” . 

“TI suppose you’d have married some 
fellow over there. What did you do for a 
living on your side?” 


That stands pretty 
Any chance 


time Win allowed herself the 
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“T hadn’t begun to do anything till I 
engaged with Nadine —the dressmaker, 
you know—to be one of her models on 
board the Monarchic so as to get my pas- 
sage free. I thought I should be sure to 
make a fortune in New York.” 

“Yes, I guess that was your point of 
view. You’re frank about it, ain’t you?” 
“One may be about a lost illusion.” 

“ There’s more than one way for a girl 
to make a fortune. Maybe you and I can 
do business. So you were one of those 
models when you first met my son?” 

Win would not have been flesh and 
blood if that shot had not told, especially 
after the old man’s funny catechizing had 
lured her amusingly away from suspicion. 
She quivered, and a bright color stained 
her cheeks. Nevertheless, those peering 
eyes found no guilt in her look. 

“Yes,” she answered bravely. “ He 
bought a dress from us for his sister.” 

“One excuse is as good as another for 
a young fellow. What else did he do?” 

“Gave us patent medicine. We were 
all dreadfully seasick.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me he fell in 
love with you when you were seasick?” 

“T don’t mean to tell you that he fell 
in love with me at all, Mr. Rolls.” 

“T guess you didn’t mean to. But, you 
see, I made you own up.” 

“ There was nothing to tell.” 

“ Well, the murder’s out, anyhow. And 
that brings us back to a point I want to 
make. Now that affair of this morning. 
You say you’re entitled to.no credit. But 
I’ve been thinking I’d like to make it up to 
you by giving a reward.” k 

“T couldn’t think of taking it!” cried 
Win. 

Strange that he should break off sud- 
denly from the subject of his son (which, 
apparently, he had intended pursuing to 
some end) and jump back to that of the 
fire! He must have a motive—he looked 
a man to have motives for everything. She 
felt that he was laying a trap for her, if 
she could only find it. 

“ Wait a minute. Give me time to make 
myself clear,” he went on. “I’m not talk- 
ing about medals or lockets or silver cups 
for good girls. I mean a thumping sum, 
a big enough stone to kill two birds. Folks 
not in the know would think that it was 
for saving life. Those im the know (mean- 
ing me and you, and nobody else) would 
understand that it was for saving my son. 
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No disrespect to you. I want to put it 
delicately, miss. Saving him from a 
mistake.” 

Win had always thought “ How dare 
you?” a very silly expression, no matter 
what the provocation. Yet now she was 
tempted to use it. Only her subconscious 
sense of humor, which warned her it would 
be ridiculous from Peter Rolls’s “ sales- 
lady ” to Peter Rolls himself, made her 
bite back the words that rushed to the 
end of her tongue. ' 

“You have a strange idea of putting 
things delicately!” she cried. “ You offer 
me a reward if I—if I—oh, I can’t say it!” 

“T can,” volunteered the old man cool- 
ly. “And I'll tell you just how much I 
offer. Maybe that’ll help your talking- 
apparatus. I’ll give you ten thousand dol- 
lars. Wouldn’t that be something like ma- 
king your fortune in New York?” 

“Tf it were ten millions it would make 
no difference,” the girl flung at him. “ I—” 

“ Say, you set a high value on my son 
Peter. But if he marries you, my girl, he 
won’t be worth any millions, or even thou- 
sands, I tell you straight. He won’t be 
worth a red cent. You’d better pick up 


my offer while it’s going and drop Peter. 
Maybe with ten thousand dollars of your 
own one of your young cousins, the earls, 
might find you worth while.” 

Never had Win even dreamed that it was 
possible for a human soul so to boil with 


anger as hers had now begun to boil. She 
wanted to scald this hateful old man with 
burning spray from the geyser. At last 
she understood the rage which could kill. 
Yet it was in a low, restrained voice that 
she heard herself speaking. 

“ Please don’t go on,” she warned him. 
“T suppose you don’t quite realize how 
hideously you’re insulting me. A man who 
could say such things wouldn’t. And only 
such a man could misunderstand — could 
think that instead of refusing his money 
I was bidding for more. I wanted to say 
that you could save your son and your 
pocket, too. Neither are in danger from 
me.” 

“ That ain’t the way the boy feels about 
it,” Peter senior slipped the words in slyly. 
“ If he did, I wouldn’t have sent for you.” 

This was the last drop in the cup. 

“ What?” cried the girl, towering over 
the shrunken figure in the revolving chair. 
“ Your son asked you to send for me? 
Then he’s as bad, as cruel, as you are.” 
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A red wave of rage swept over her. She 
no longer knew what she was saying. Her 
one wish—her one object in life, it seemed 
just then—was to hurt both Peters. 

“T hate him!” she exclaimed. “ Every- 
thing I’ve-heard about him is true, after 
all. He’s a false friend and a false lover— 
a dangerous, cruel man to women, just as 
I was warned he was.” 

“Stop right there,” broke in Peter’s 
father. “ That’s damn nonsense, and you 
know it. Nobody ever warned you that 
my boy was anything of the kind.” 

“TI was warned,” she beat him down, 
“that it was a habit of your son to win a 
girl’s confidence with his kind ways and 
then deceive her.” 

“ Then it was a damned lie, and no one 
but a damned fool would believe it,” 
shouted Peter Rolls, Sr. “My boy a 
deceiver of women? Why, he’s a Gala- 
what-you-may-call-it! He’d die any death 
sooner than harm a woman. I’m his fa- 
ther, and I know what I’m talking about. 
Who the devil warned you? Some beast, 
or some idiot?” 

“It was neither.” 

“Who was it, then? Come, out with it. 
I dare you to. I'll have him sued for 
slander. I’ll—” 

“Tt wasn’t a he. It was a woman who 
ought to know at least as much about him 
as you do.” 

“There’s no such woman, except his 
mother, and she worships the ground he 
walks on. Thinks he’s a kind of up-to- 
date Saint George, and I’m hanged if she’s 
far wrong. Why, since Peter was a boy 
he’s never cared that ”—and a yellow 
thumb and finger snapped for emphasis 
under Win’s eyes—“ for any woman till 
he got silly over you.” 

The girl laughed a fierce little laugh. 
“You tell me this? You defend him to 
me? Is that policy?” 

Peter senior suddenly looked foolish. 
He had straightened himself to glare at 
the upstart. Now he collapsed again. 

“No, it ain’t policy,” he confessed, 
“but I guess it’s human nature. My 
blood ain’t quite dried up yet, and I can’t 
sit quiet while anybody blackguards my 
own flesh and bone. You tell me who said 
these things about him!” 

“T will not tell you.” 

“Don’t you know I’m liable to have 
you discharged for impudence?” 

“You can’t discharge me, for I’ve al- 
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ready discharged myself. I’d rather starve 
than serve one more day at your horrid 
old Hands.” 

“Horrid old Hands, eh? I can keep 
you from getting a job in any other store.” 

“ ] don’t want one. I’ve had enough of 
stores. I am not afraid of anything you 
can do, Mr. Rolls. Though they do call 
you ‘Saint Peter’ behind your back— 
meaning just the opposite— you haven’t 
the keys of heaven.” 

“ You’re an impudent young hussy.” 

“ Perhaps. But you deserve impudence. 
You deserve worse, sir. A moment ago I 
hated you. I—I think I could have killed 
you. But—but now I can’t help admiring 
something big in you, that makes you de- 
fend your son in spite of yourself, when it 
was policy to let me loathe him.” 

“*Loathe’ is no word to use for my 
boy,” the old man caught her up again. 
“T don’t want you to marry him, no! 
But, whatever happens, I can’t have you 
or any one else doing him black injustice.” 

“ Then, ‘ whatever happens,’ I'll admit 
to you that never in the bottom of my 
heart did I believe those things. I didn’t 
believe them to-day, but I—you were so 
horrible—I had to be horrible, too. 
There! The same motive that made you 
defend him against your own interest has 
made me confess that to you now. But 
you needn’t be afraid. I don’t think in 
any case I could have married him know- 
ing how his—his family would feel. Still 
I might, if he’d tried to persuade me, I 
can’t be sure. I might have been weak. 
As it is, though—after you’ve insulted me 
in this cruel way, I believe nothing would 
induce me to say yes if he asked me. And 
he never Aas asked me.” 

“ Never has asked you?” echoed Peter 
senior, dumfounded. 

Some one had begun to knock at the 
door, but he did not hear. Neither did 
Winifred. Each was absorbed in the other. 
Insensibly their tones in addressing each 
other were changed. Some other ingredi- 
ent had mysteriously mingled with their 
rage; or, poured upon its stormy surface, 
had calmed the waves. They were enemies 
still; but the girl had found the man hu- 
man; the man, because he was man, found 
himself yielding to her woman’s domi- 
nation. 

Petro said God had made her a princess. 
She was only a shop-girl, and the vain old 
man wanted her out of his way—intended 
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to put her out of his way, by hook or by 
crook; but all the same in look and man- 
ner she was his ideal of a girl-queen, and 
he could understand Petro being a fool 
over her. 

“He never has asked you? 
thought—” 

(Tap, tap for the second and third 
time. ) 

“T know what you thought. You 
wouldn’t listen when I tried to explain.” 

(Tap, tap, tap! No answer. And so 
the door opened.) 

“ It isn’t only that your son hasn’t asked 
me to marry him, he hasn’t even told me 
he cared.” 

“ But he does both now,” said Peter 
Rolls, Jr., on the threshold. 

As he spoke he came into the room with 

a few long, quick steps that took him 
straight to Win, as if he wanted to protect 
her against his father if need be. And 
timidly, yet firmly, he was followed by 
Mrs. Rolls wearing the new gray wrap. 
- “Td have told you long ago if I’d had 
the chance,” he went on. “I told father 
this morning that I’d loved you ever since 
the first minute I saw you, and that you 
were the only girl who ever was or ever 
would be. I don’t know what he’s been 
saying to you, but I felt he meant to—to 
—see what you were like. So I came. And 
nothing matters if you can care a little 
and have faith enough in me to—” 

“ That’s just what she doesn’t do and 
hasn’t got!” interpolated Peter senior. 
“The girl’s been calling you every name 
she could turn her tongue to. Said she 
was warned against you by some woman— 
she wouldn’t tell me who it was—” 

“I know who it was,” put in his son. 

“You do? We'll send her a writ, 
then—” 

“We can’t. 
just now.” 

“TI did say the most hateful things,” 
Win admitted, “ because your father made 
me so angry. And—she defended you 
against me! He said nobody but a fool 
could ever for a minute have believed such 
things were true. And he was perfectly 
right. Can you forgive me?” 

“Why, I love you, you know,” said 
Peter. “ And whether you ever believed 
anything wrong of me or not, I—I almost 
think you love me a little now to make up. 
You couldn’t look at me like that if you 
didn’t, could you? It wouldn’t be fair.” 


But I 


She isn’t in the country 
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“T mustn’t look at you at all, then,” 
Win answered, pushing him gently away 
as he tried to take her hands. “ Please 
let me go. I can’t—-” 

“J wouldn’t let you go, if he did, my 
dear,” said a gentle voice that had not 
spoken yet. “TI guess a girl that saves 
people from themselves when they’re on 
fire, burning up, and don’t know in the 
least what they’re doing, would be just 
the kind of new daughter we would like 
to have, now when we have to let our own 
leave us. Why, you would be worth your 
weight in gold at our house. Isn’t that 
so, father?” 

For once Mother had finished four con- 
secutive sentences in her husband’s pres- 
ence. But this was an unusual occasion. 
It seemed to her that its like could never 
come again and that here was her chance 
of a lifetime to stand by Petro. 

“H-m!” grunted Peter senior. “ The 
girl ain’t a coward, anyhow. She stood 
up to me like a wildcat. Said she hated 
me. Said she wouldn’t take Peter if I paid 
her to—or words to that effect. Well, I 
didn’t exactly offer to pay her for doing 
that, rather the other way around. But 
when she had the gorgeous cheek to up 
and say, after all, that she liked me for 
defending you, why, I—well, I don’t know 
how it was, but all of a sudden I weak- 
ened to her. She got me, same way as she 
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got you, Peter, I suppose. Maybe it was 
with one of her laughs! Anyhow—look 
here, miss. If you'll take back your 
words, I’ll take back mine. Cut ’em right 
out.” 

“Which words?” Win cautiously want- 
ed to know. 

“The whole lot, while we’re about it. 
I guess a sister-in-law who’s got earls for 
cousins ought to be good enough for a 
marchesa. You’ve got me, I tell you! 
And you can have Peter, too, if you want 
him. Do you?” 

“T do,” answered Win—and laughed 
again, the happiest, most surprised and 
excited laugh in the world. 

“ Then we’ve got each other—forever!” 
cried Petro. “ And, father, you and I will 
have each other, too, after this, as we 
never had before. You shall bless this 
day as I do, and as Mother will.” 

‘“ All right,” said old Peter. ‘“ We'll see* 
about that. Anyhow, shake hands.” 

Petro shook. 

“ And you, too, girl.” 

Winifred hesitated slightly, then held 
out her burned fingers. 

Peter senior gave them deliberately to 
his son. 

“There you are!” he exclaimed. “ Now 
we’re all three in the business.” 

“And this is the way we’re going to 
run it in future,” said Petro. “ With love.” 


THE END 





NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL.—Next month—August number, issued July 18—we 


shall give you a great feast in a fine long book, complete: 


THE HAUNTED HEART 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


The theme of “‘The Haunted Heart”’ is mainly concerned with the pathetic and 
tragic position in which two people of strong and passionate character have been 
placed by an impetuous divorce under the stress of fury and fierce resentment. 


Another very excellent title for “‘ The Haunted Heart ’’ would have been “‘ The Sim 


of Anger.” 


And, indeed, anger is a sin, far-reaching, overwhelming, immeasurable in 


its baneful influence. A man may love a woman ever so tenderly, worship her above all 
mortal things, exalt her to the very stars, and look upon her as his inspirational ideal; 
and yet, in one aggravating flash of irascibility, say and do things that may fill their 
cup with mutual bitterness from which he may never again sip this side of the grave 
without tasting the aloes brewed in one mad, inexcusable moment of towering rage. 

In “‘ The Haunted Heart ’’ the Castles have written a very unusual novel. The story is 
developed in the Highlands of Scotland, London, and an Italian village to which Morna, the 
wife of Jan Macivor, has fled with her own sorrow to hide herself from the enkindling wrath 
of the one man in all the world whose blood should never have run hot with hatred for her. 


By all means, read “‘ ihe Haunted Heart.” 
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WORKING IN VACATION 
ROWSY afternoons of summer, 
What a speil your sunshine throws! 
Here I've come to do some good work, 
And I doze—doze—doze! 


I have hastened from the city, 
Thinking here no time I'll lose, 

So I make all snug and comfy, 
Then I snooze—snooze—snooze. 


In the city, loud distraction 
For real work no chance allows: 

In the country—quick, my paper, 
Pen, and—drowse—drowse—drowse! 


If I close my eyes a moment 

To arrange my mental lumber, 
Just as I begin my thinking, 

I’m in slumber—slumber—slumber. 


I arouse me of a sudden— 
Dulness shall not o’er me creep! 
I must work now—here! get busy! 
Then—I sleep—sleep—sleep ! 
George Jay Smith 


THE OPEN SEASON 


summer home; location unsurpassed,” 
et cetera) 


(“ Ideal 


FOOL there was, and he paid his fare 
(Even as you and I) 
To a neck of woods and a bungalow bare 
(The agent called it a bargain rare), 
And the fool he thought that the deal was square 
(Even as you and I). 


‘Oh, the leaks that soaked and the range that 
smoked 
And the servanis we lured in vain 
Belong to the agent we did not know 
(And now we know we never should know) 
And never could trust again! 


A fool there was, and his goods he spent 
(Even as you and I) 

"Travel and time and a thumping rent 

(And it all worked out as the agent meant) 

For a fool must follow his natural bent 

(Even as you and I), 





And it isn’t the cost or the comforts we lost 
That sting with a rankling pain— 
It’s coming to know that we swallowed the hook 
(Seeing at last that we bolted the nook) 
And probably would again! 
Corinne Rockwell Swain 





KILLING TIME 


F you want to kill time, 
I'll advise you in rime 
How to do it; 
It will go im a breath, 
If you work it to death! 
Now go to it! 
Faye N. Merriman 





WE ARE ONE 


WE are one, so said the preacher, 
“One until death do thee part ”; 
Yet I buy two railroad titkets, 
And I reckon from the start 
That I must 
Find*the dust 
For two. 


We are one; but there is trouble 
In the camp if I suggest 
That one opera seat is plenty, 
Or one hat and coat and Vest. 
Clothes she'll buy, 
And—vwell, I 
Need a few. 


We are one, and yet the waiter 
Brings two orders when we dine. 
What would happen if ’twere single, 
And the “ better half” were mine? 

There would be 
A mélée, 
That’s true. 


We are one; but who'll acknowledge 

That the preacher told no lie? 
Is there any one to back him? 

T'll not bet on him, not I! 

I will swear 
We're a pair— 
That’s two. 

Alice Lindsey Webb 








